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The Secret of the Wood. 


BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 


THE bards of old sang Arcady, 
Where nimble dryads tripped the glen; 
Ah, would our hearts could wiser be, 
Yet keep the olden joy of men! 
For me the woods still weave a spell 
Within their aisles of fragrant green, 
And fancies come no doubt can quell, 
And whisper oft of forms unseen. 


Or nymphs, or elves, not mine to name 

The beings strange | feel so near; 
- A quiver steals along my frame, 

An eerie thrill too faint for fear. 

Ah, what wasthat? A leaflet? No! 
That glided through the dappled air. 

I felt it come, I felt it go; 
It touched my cheek and stroked my hair. 


’Tis fled; and now a murmur swells 
Companioned by a scent so sweet, 
Of rites mysterious it tells, 
And viewless censers frail and fleet. 
I strive to catch the whispered prayer 
That floats along the forest nook 
Before it fades in cadence rare 
Blent with the tinkle of the brook. 


Still deeper down the verdant way 
A quaking leaf, not zephyr-fanned, 
Lures on my feet; I must obey 
The beckoning of an unseen hand. 
Such slender film two worlds divides, 
No longer far that finer air 
Within whose depths a secret hides 
Illimitably great and fair. 


A secret ’tis to soothe and bless 
The aching thirst of restless hearts 
Who only feel life’s bitterness, 
. Unanswered longings, poisoned smarts. 
A secret ’tis no chemist’s fire, 
= No philosophic search can wrest; 
.’ Twill only gladden his desire 
Who kneels and lists at Nature’s breast. 


Tho much be known, still more remains; 
We cannot tell what yet may be. 

We dull our sense with fruitless gains; 
With clouded eyes how can we see? 

The Heaven we deem so faint and far, 
Past planet mild or Milky Way, 

Who knows it lies in some fair star, 
And not around our path to-day? 


Perhaps not in the sullied mart, 

Where priests of fraud and Mammon meet, 
But in some purer place apart, 

Where blossoms blow and light winds greet; 
Where hills and vales in verdure new 

Stretch ’neath a sky of perfect peace, 
Or ’mid the isles of ocean blue, 

Whose tuneful murmurs never cease. 


It may be so; and when we go 
Far from the crush of moiling men, 
Where green boughs wave and brooklets flow, 
There may be forms around us then 
By us unseen, whose bosoms yearn 
To minister and soothe our pain; 
And that is why refreshed we turn 
To lift the daily cross again. 


’Mid woods and fields how sweet it were, 
At dewy morn and twilight bland, 

To feel in summer winds astir 
Caresses of some vanished hand; 

To know the haunting fragrance mild 
Was not the flowerets gift alone, 

But came from lips that loved and smiled, 
And love us still tho silent grown. 


New York Cry. 


The Current Topic Club. 


BY THE REV. H. W. HULBERT. 


THAT was an animated scene in the parlors of the 
First Church of ——, as a score or more of men 
dropped in one by one to the regular monthly meeting 
of the Current Topic Club. The ages of the members 
ran between twenty and thirty. They were all busy 
men, the majority of them being able to snatch but 
odd moments from the pressure of the daily task 
within store or factory; and yet there was a certain 
glow of companionable satisfaction on their faces as 
they trooped in by twos and threes, anda hum o 
conversation went round the cheery room. 

Some twenty-five were present out of a possible 
forty as the President called them to order. The 
Secretary read the minutes of the last meeting, at 
which the club had discussed particularly the political 
and commercial relations of Japan with her neighbors, 
and especially with the United States. A smile went 
round the room at the remembrance of the hard 
names conquered, the running debate over the 
Hawaiian question and the possibilities of the Japan- 
ese bicycle, etc.; and the President had to rap for 
order to keep the club from resuming the topic; for 
since they last met to discuss this important theme 
they had found the daily papers unwontedly filled 
with information about Japan. 

Quiet restored, the first paper of the evening was 
called for, a résumé of the great events in the world 
since the club had last met. This was read by one 
of the younger members, and for ten minutes he cat- 
aloged those happenings in the world of politics, so- 
ciety, science, art, business and religion which had 
especially attracted his attention. Then followed, 
for twenty minutes, an animated discussion largely in 
the form of question and answer, in which the reader 
of the paper and the President of the club (who was 
supposed to be omniscient and a walking encyclope- 
dia of facts) were put through a rather uncomfortably 
thorough examination. Each man had his eyes open, 
and it had to be a very obscure event indeed that 
escaped the attention of such keen observers. 

Here again the President had to exercise his 
authority just in time to save himself from being 
compelled to explain in full how the chief executive 
of the Swiss Republic is elected, etc. The time 
was up, however, and the deck had to be cleared for 
the’ main action of the evening. ‘‘Spain and her 
Colonies ’’ was the theme which was treated in four 
papers of six minutes each, followed in every case by 
a brief discussion. ‘‘Present-day Politics in Old 
Spain” brought out the form of government of this 
constitutional monarchy, its method of legislation, 
its cabinet ministry, etc. The intelligent questions 
that followed indicated an unexpected amount of in- 
formation on the part of the members. Here again 
the President had to take the brunt of the question- 
ing, and by dint of a good map of the country and 
the aid of the ‘‘ Statesman’s Year Book’”’ (published 
annually by the Macmillans) managed to satisfy most 
demands. 

Then followed a paper on ‘’ The History of Spain’s 
Colonial Enterprises,’’ in which was brought out the 
story of the South and Central American republics, 
with the central figure of General Bolivar, the George 
Washington of the ‘‘ neglected continent.” 

Then came two papers on ‘‘ Spain in the Philippine 
Islands” and ‘‘ Spain in the West Indies.’’ All had 
followed with eagerness the shifting scenes in Cuba 
about which the papers had told’so many truths and 
so many lies. A good map helped make definite the 
whole struggle. Some were astonished to find how 
near the island was to Florida; others located for 
the first time Havana, Matanzas, Santiago de Cuba, 
Cienfuegos, Porte Principe, Holguin, Sancti Spiritu 
and the three provinces; others were interested to 


find that Cuba was just about the size of Ohio, but 
with half the inhabitants of the thrifty State. 

But when the paper on ‘‘ The Philippine Islands’’ 
was read it was like making a voyage of discovery to 
most of the club, and even the President resorted to 
a wise silence. Four hundred islands, with territory 
as large as all the New England States with New 
York and Pennsylvania thrown in, stretching a thou- 
sand miles into the Pacific, divided into forty-three 
provinces with an estimated populaton of over seven 
millions, were figures of startling significance to most 
present. The strange mixture of heathendom, Islam 
and medieval Catholicism was noted. The vigorous 
rebellion in progress there was analyzed with as much 
of detai! as could be gleaned from the papers. 

Before the club was aware the clock struck ten, 
and the President was inexorable for adjournment. 
The subject for the next meeting and the readers 
were announced—‘“‘ Alaska, her Gold-mines, and the 
Seals.’’ The Executive Committee handed slips of 
paper to those appointed to read, indicating the best 
books, and especially the recent magazine articles 
bearing upon the proposed topic, and the club ad- 
journed to meet a month hence. But adjournment 
could not stop the general interest in the theme 
of the evening, and the members departed in groups 
still talking of points not emphasized. 

A few years of such work cannot fail to make Chris- 
tian statesmen out of busy men, who otherwise would 
have little incentive or success in ‘‘ keeping up with the 
world.” A little library easily accumulates, maps are 
added to the walls of the room where they meet; jour- 
nals and magazines and reviews are exchanged among 
the members, and life takes a new zest. Wise leadership 
is the only essential. Other things will follow natu- 
rally. The plan can be made adaptable to all sorts of 
circumstances and people. Lecture courses naturally 
come out of it. It may be practically a home mission 
society, Or a foreign mission society, or a sociological 
society, or all combined. It is adapted to ladies as 
well as to gentlemen. It makes the morning news- 
paper a text-book, and calls attention not to the sen- 
sational side of the press, but to the statesmanship 
side of it. It means breadth of reading and informa- 
tion. It promotes patriotism and civic advancement 
at home, together with a world-citizenship as regards 
other lands. 

Current Topic Clubs (the name is unimportant) 
should not be too large. Better have a half-dozen of 
them in a large church, each of thoroughly congenial 
spirits, but which can have a common gathering once 
a year. The social feature should be fostered, and 
yet not allowed to dominate. Hard, well-directed 
work along these lines even by busy men and women, 
gives a zest to thought and living of greatest value to 
the individual and to the church. Any city which 
could confederate a thousand or two young voters, 
thus instructed, would not long remain in the hands 
of current politicians. This plan is adapted to the 
working of the home and foreign mission committees 
of all young people’s societies, as well as to the up- 
lifting of the general missionary societies of the 
Church, old and young. 


CLEvetanp, O. Hat en SOP tah 3 
The Parable of the Ten Virgins. 
BY ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


IN the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew we have the 
duty of self-development, impressively and repeatedly 
urged, in the form of parables, addressed alike to man 
and woman. The sin of neglecting and burying one’s 
own talents, capacities and powers, and the penalties 
such a course involves, are here strikingly portrayed. 
In the first eleven verses the Kingdom of Heaven is 
likened unto ten virgins, who took their lamps .and 
went forth to meet the bridegroom. And five of 
them were wise, and five were foolish. They that 
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were foolish took their lamps and took no oil with 
them; but the wise took oil in their vessels with their 
lamps. While the bridegroom tarried they all slum- 
bered and slept, and at midnight there wasacry made, 
‘* Behold ! the bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet 
him.”’ 

Then ali these virgins arose and trimmed their 
lamps, and the foolish said unto the wise, Give us of 
your oil, for our lamps have gone out. But the wise 
answered, saying, Not so, lest there be not enough 
for us and you; but go ye rather to them that sell and 
and buy for yourselves. And while they went to buy 
the bridegroom came, and they that were ready-went 
in with him, to the marriage; and the door was shut. 
This parable is found among the Jewish records sub- 
stantially the same as in our Scriptures. Their wed- 
dings were generally celebrated at night, yet they usu- 
ally began at the rising of the evening star; but in 
this case, there was a more than ordinary delay. 
Adam Clarke, in his ‘‘Commentaries,” explains this 
parable as referring chiefly to spiritual gifts and the 
religious life; he makes the Lord of Hosts the bride- 
groom, the Judgment Day the wedding feast, the 
foolish virgins, the sinners whose hearts were cold and 
dead, devoid of all the spiritual graces, and unfit to 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven. The wise virgins 
were the saints, who were ready for translation or for 
the bridal procession. They followed to the wedding 
feast, and when the chosen had entered the door was 
shat. 

This strikes me as a strained interpretation of 
a very simple parable which, considered with the 
other parables in this connection, seems to apply 
much more clearly to this life than to that which is 
to come, to the inteilectual and moral nature and the 
whole round of humanduties. It fairly describes the 
two classes of women that help to make up society in 
general; the one who, like the foolish virgins, has 
never learned the first important duty of cultivating 
their own individual powers, using the talents given 
them and keeping their own lamps trimmed and 
burning. The idea of being a helpmeet to somebody 
else has been so sedulously drilled into most women 
that an individual life, aim, purpose, ambition, is 
never taken into consideration; they ofttimes do so 
much in other directions that they neglect tthe 
most vital duties to themselves. We may 
find in this simple parable a lesson for the 
cultivation of courage and self-reliance. These 
virgins are summoned to the discharge of an im- 
portant duty, at midnight, alone, in darkness and 
solitude; no chivalrous gentleman there, to run for 
oil and trim their lamps. They must depend on 
themselves and, unsupported, pay the penalty of their 
own improvidence and unwisdom. Perhaps in that 
bridal procession might be seen fathers, brothers, 
friends, for whose service and amusement the foolish 
virgins had wasted many precious hours, when they 
should have been trimming their ow lamps and kept 
oil in their vessels; and now as with music and ban- 
ners, magic-lanterns and torches, guns and rockets, 
fired at intervals, the bride and groom and their at- 
tendants and friends, numbering thousands, brilliant 
in jewels, gold and silver, magnificently mounted on 
richly caparisoned horses—for nothing could be more 
brilliant than were those nuptial solemnities of East- 
ern nations—as this spectacle, grand beyond descrip- 
tion, sweeps by; imagine the foolish virgins, pushed 
aside in the shadow of some tall edifice, with dark, 
empty lamps in their hands, unnoticed and unknown. 
And while the castle walls resound with music and 
merriment and the lights from every window stream 
far out into the darkness, no kind friends gather 
around them to sympathize in their humiliation, 
nor to cheer their loneliness. 

It matters little that women may be ignorant, de- 
pendent, unprepared for trial and temptation; alone 
they must meet the terrible emergencies of life, to 
be sustained and protected ’mid danger and death, 
by their own courage, skill and self-reliance, or 
perish. Again, woman’s devotion to the comfort, 
education and success of men in general and to their 
plans and projects—her self-abnegation and _ self-sac- 
rifice, have been so lauded, so long and so sweetly 
sung by poets, philosophers and priests as the acme 
of human goodness and glory, that feminine vanity 
is quite apt to take that form of expression. Now, 
to my mind, there is nothing commendable in the 
action of young women who go about begging funds 
for colleges and charities, for missions. and monu- 
ments, while they and the majority of their sex are 
too poor to educate themselves, and, if able, are still 
denied admittance into some of the leading institu- 
tions of learning throughout our land, It is not 
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commendable for women to get up fairs and donation 
parties for churches in which the gifted of their sex 
may not pray and preach, share in their offices and 
honors, nor have a voice in their business affairs, 
creeds and discipline, and from whose altars come 
forth biblical interpretations in favor of woman's 
subjection. It is not commendable for the women of 
this Republic to expend much enthusiasm on political 
parties as now organized, or in national celebrations; 
for they have as yet no lot or part in the great experi- 
ment of self-government. : 

In their ignorance and folly, women sacrifice 
themselves to educate the men of their households, 
and make of themselves ladders by which their own 
husbands, brothers and sons climb up into the king- 
dom of light and knowledge, while they themselves 
are shut out from all intellectual companionship, even 
with those they love best. Such are indeed like the 
foolish virgins; they have not kept their own lamps 
trimmed and burning; they have no oil in their ves- 
sels, no resources in themselves; they bring no light 
to their households, or the circle in which they 
move; and when the bridegroom cometh, when the 
philosopher, the scientist, the saint and the scholar, 
the great and the learned, come together to celebrate 
the marriage feast of science and religion, the foolish 
virgins, tho present, are practically shut out; for 
what know they of the grand themes that inspire each 
tongue and kindle every thought? Even the brothers 
and sons they have educated. now rise to hights they 
cannot reach, span distances they cannot compre- 
hend. 

The solitude of ignorance, oh, who can measure its 
misery? The wé¢se virgins are they who keep their 
own lamps trimmed and burning, and oil in their ves- 
sels for their own use, who have improved every ad- 
vantage for education, secured a healthy, happy, 
complete development, and entered all the profitable 
avenues of labor for self-support, that when the op- 
portunities and responsibilities of life come, they may 
be fitted fully to enjoy the one, and ably discharge the 
other. 

These are the women who to-day are close upon 
the heels of men in the whole realm of thought—in 
art, science, literature and government. 

With telescopic vision they explore the starry fir- 
mament and bring back the history of the planetary 
world. With chart and compass they pilot ships across 
the mighty deep, and with skilful fingers send elec- 
tric messages around the world. In galleries of art, 
the grandeur of nature and the greatness of human- 
ity are immortalized by them on canvas, and by their 
inspired touch dull blocks of marble are transformed 
into angels of light. In music they speak again the 
language of Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, and are worthy interpreters of their great 
thoughts. The poetry and novels of the century are 
theirs; they too have touched the keynote of reform 
in religion, politics and social life. They fill the edi- 
tors’ and professors’ chairs, plead at the bar of jus- 
tice, walk the wards of the hospital, and speak from 
the pulpit and platform. Such is the wide-spread 
preparation for the marriage feast of science and re- 
ligion, such the type of womanhood that the bride- 
groom of an enlightened public sentiment welcomes 
to-day, and such the triumph of the wise virgins over 
the folly, ignorance and degradation of the past as, in 
grand procession, they too enter the temple of knowl- 
edge, and the door is no longer shut. 

New York Ciry. 
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A Personal Recollection of 
Browning. 


BY JAMES W. STRONG, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF CARLETON COLLEGE. 


To meet Robert Browning even for a moment’s 
greeting would have been a pleasure; but to be his 
traveling companion, to converse with him by the 
hour, and to hear him talk of his soul’s idol, Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, in the most intense words of 
an undying devotion, was an experience never to be 
forgotten. 

Mrs. Sutherland Orr affirms, in her ‘Life of 
Browning ’’ that, after leaving Italy in 1861 so nearly 
heart-broken by the death of his wife, he never re- 
turned to Florence. This may be true; but he could 
not abandon Italy, whose art and literature had fur- 
nished him so many themes, and his visits were fre- 
quent. : 

In September, 1878, I chanced to be ona steamer 
at Colico, near the north end of Lake Como, where 
passengers coming by diligence over the Spliigen Pass 
take the boat for more southerly points on either side 
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of that most charming of all Italian lakes. That day 
the sole passengers by diligence were a gentleman 
and lady, who barely arrived in time to take our little 
vessel before she turned again southward. He was 
of medium hight, not slender, but broad-shouldered 
and muscular, an Englishman manifestly, but surely 
not of the typical unsocial and exclusive pattern, but 
quick in observation, energetic in movement, and ve- 
hement in words. His dress was like that of a busi- 
ness man, a well-to-do banker or merchant, not 
showy, but in good taste and, for a traveler, faultless- 
ly neat. His hair and heavy, full beard were nearly 
white and with such a tendency to curl as to be al- 
most bushy. In appearance and bearing he was evi- 
dently a curteous and cultured gentleman, without 
the slightest suggestion of the poet. He was neither 
pale nor pensive, nor did his eyes have ‘‘a dreamy, 
far-away look”; but he seemed a brisk man of affairs, 
ready instantly for a hearty dinner, a humorous 
story, a political discussion, or any proposition of 
business which might be presented. His lady com- 
panion was quite unlike himself, appearing decidedly 
younger, rather slight in form, very quiet in manner, 
gentle in speech, with soft brown hair, and eyes 
which seemed to see much more than her tongue ex- 
pressed. Her devotion to him was unceasing, tho 
unobtrusive. There was little or no personal resem- 
blance, yet she appeared more like a sister than a 
wife, and it seemed quite natural that her uniform ad- 
dress should be ‘‘ Brother’’ or ‘‘ Robert.”’ 

A small key discovered on the floor of the deck, 
where, it occurred to me, he might have dropped it 
in his haste, served to open the door of our acquaint- 
ance and led to pleasant converse upon various topics 
as we crossed and recrossed the lake, touching at 
points on either side, until we reached charming 
Bellaggio, which for a few days had been my resting- 
place. So pleasant had been the impression made by 
these two strangers that it was a delight to meet 
them again the next day on their way by boat to 
Verona. No hint as to their identity was received 
until I noticed ‘‘R. Browning’’ neatly embroidered 
on the small hand-satchel which he carried. Natu- 
rally my Yankee curiosity was aroused. Could this 
be Enzland’s famous poet? He had not been dis- 
coursing poetry, either original or quoted. He did 
not, in his personal appearance, at all meet my ideal 
of a poet. Several prosaic Englishmen might bear 
the same honored name, and one of them might be 
going to Italy; but manifestly this. was no ordinary 
man. His references to English authors proved this, 
revealing a personal acquaintance with them, as well 
as his clear apprehension of current public events. 
How could I delicately secure a revelation of his 
identity? So genial was he in spirit, so kind in all his 
bearing, that surely he would not easily take offense; 
and so as we were waiting ata railway junction and 
leisurely chatting, I could not resist the inclination 
to say: ‘‘ Your little bag bears a name which, in 
America, we hold in the highest esteem.” Instantly 
a smile lighted up his face as he replied: ‘‘ Yes, that 
is my name.” It was an admission which left no 
room for doubt. After that his words had for me a 
new value, and the rest of the journey to Verona was 
a constant delight. Only one thing marred my 
pleasure—the vocal hardness of his every utterance. 
This was an exceeding surprise. It would seem that 
of all men the poet should not only have music in his 
soul, but should instinctively cultivate and effectively 
use those varied methods as well as forms of expres- 
sion which reveal inner g¢piritual harmonies. To him 
peculiarly should belong the rich, melodious tone 
perfectly modulated, and as tho born of the heart, 
attuned to every mood and expressive of every phase 
of feeling, imparting to speech, both private and 
public, a peculiar charm, and winning every listener 
by its own sympathetic and persuasive power. Yet 
the strange fact stands, contradicting all our theories, 
that the voice of this poet of the soul was not rich 
and melodious, but harsh and unsympathetic. As 
Edmund Gosse says: 

‘The vibration of his loud voice, his hard fist upon 
the table, would make very short work of cobwebs. 
But this external roughness, like the rind of a fruit, 
merely served to keep the inner sensibilities young and 
fresh.” 

He was not lacking in sympathy, which isalways of 
the heart rather than the head, for within, Browning 
was ‘‘human to the core; red with warm blood to the 
center of his being.’’ He could not be otherwise 
than sympathetic except when so absorbed in his own 
thought as to be oblivious of his surroundings. In 
bearing he was kind, and in manners a curteous 
gentleman, with only that modification which most of 
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us gladly concede to great talkers who are conscious 
of having much to say and are always as eager to say 
it as we are to hear it. 

It ishard to think of Browning as quiet in man- 
ner and silent, so alert was he, so quick in his move- 
ments, so constant and vehement is his flow of speech. 
He could talk admirably on any subject, and seemed a 
mine of literary learning, or an overflowing fountain 
whose streams could not help sparkling with wit and 
wisdom as they poured forth in an almost ceaseless 
flow. There was no arrogance of manner, no air of 
conscious superiority; but he was so full of thought 
and of life that he could not help talking. He only 
needed a good listener, furnishing occasionally the 
stimulus of an appreciative question, and such I tried 
tobe. His favorite topic was at first English litera- 
ture or the English poets; for he seemed to enjoy 
speaking of personal characteristics and dwelling 
uponthe personal element in literature; but he made 
no allusion to America nor to her authors. Quite in 
contrast with this, Sir Coutts Lindsay, whom with 
his wife, ~ée Rothschild, we met at Verona, seemed 
like a born Yankee in his ready facility for asking 
questions. ‘‘ Please introduce me to your friends,”’ 
said he to the poet very cordially, and then 
followed inquiries about our institutions and cus- 
toms, and especially our political outlook, surprising- 
ly eager and enthusiastic for an English baronet, 
but showing an intelligent interest much to his 
credit, and such questions as any patriotic American 
would enjoy answering. The secret of this contrast 
was probably in the fact that Mr. Browning was then 
too absorbed in thoughts suggested by his present 
journey to care for anything this side the Atlantic. 
Upon learning my purpose to go to Florence he said 
sadly, in a suddenly subdued tone: ‘‘I have never 
been able to bring myself to visit the city since I left 
my wife there seventeen years ago.’’ And then, after 
a moment’s silence, his words poured forth concern- 
ing her with all the intensity of a passionate lover. 
They were heart utterances too sacred for public 
perusal, even if they could now be accurately repro- 
duced. During the remainder of our brief journey 
together his lost 

‘Lyric Love, half angel and half bird,” 
was his one delightful theme. To talk about her, to 
describe her appearance, her personal bearing, the 
varying expression of her large, soul-full eyes, her 
wealth of beautiful hair, her peculiar traits, her 
poetical genius, and her womanliness of character. 
almost faultlessly perfect in its symmetry, seemed to 
afford a relief which could come in no other way to 
his burdened heart. He seemed tolive as in the con- 
sciousness of soul fellowship which death might in- 
terrupt, but could not destroy. More heartfelt words 
cannot be written than his invocation to her in the 
Prologue to ‘‘ The Ring and the Book”: 
‘* Never may I commence my song, my due 

To God, who best taught song by gifts of thee, 

Except with bent head and beseeching hand— 

That still, despite the distance and the dark, 

What was, again may be; some interchange 

Of grace, some splendor once thy very thought, 

Some benediction anciently thy smile.” 

Were ever two such gifted souls so perfectly fused 
by love into one? As was surely quite fitting, and 
as we like to be reminded, this was all brought about 
in God’s gracious providence in a delightfully poetic 
way. In ‘‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,’’ after read- 
ing the last series of his ‘‘ Bells and Pomegranates,”’ 
Elizabeth Barrett has written: 

“Or from Browning some ‘ Pomegranate,’ which if deep 


cut down the middle, 
Shows a heart within, blood-tinctured, of a veined hu- 
manity.”’ 
This appreciative mention led to correspondence, and 
then to his earnest request for an interview, which at 
first she refused on the score of her delicate health 
and habitual seclusion, saying, in words of touching 
humility, which Mrs. Orr quotes: ‘‘ There is nothing 
to see in me; nothing to hear in me. 
fit for the ground and darkness.’’ But at length she 
yielded, and their fate was sealed. That meeting 
was the beginning of a love which grew more and 
more intense during their fifteen blessed years of 
united life, years that were clouded only by the 
delicacy of her health. Her soul was too great for 
its frail earthly tenement. 

But yet, tho so perfectly one in spirit, they were in 
some respects quite unlike. Like all noble souls both 
loved companionship, yet not precisely the same kind. 
He was a frequent diner-out when his day's work was 
done; but social life was with her of the more quiet 
and private sort. He had a great aversion to appear- 
ing in papers and magazines, but that she especially 
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enjoyed. Upon being urged by an American author, 
Mrs. Moulton, to senda poem for a Boston weekly, 
he replied: ‘‘If J could write in that way for any one 
I would consider this request from Boston; but I sim- 
plycannot. An English magazine recently offered me 
a large price for a poem, which I refused—then a 
still larger, which I again refused. Then they sent 
me a blank check and asked me to fill it out to my 
own satisfaction; but I returned that also. I cannot 
bring myself to write for periodicals. If I publish a 
book and peopie choose to buy it, that proves that 
they want to read my work. But to have them turn 
over the pages of a magazine and find me, that is to 
be an uninvited guest. My wife liked it. She said 
she liked to be with the others; but I have steadily re- 
fused that kind of thing from first to last.’’ 
That he was early conscious of having something 
to say which was worth the saying, and which 
thoughtful souls would seek and read, is revealed in 
the faith both in himself and in the future that 
breathes through his ‘‘ Paracelsus,’’ published when 
he was only twenty-three, a faith which underlies all 
his later work. It has been said that General Gor- 
don held these lines the dearest known to him in lit- 
erature : 
“*T go to prove my soul; 
I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive! What time, what circuit first, 
I ask not; but unless God sends his hail 
Or blinding fireballs, slect or stifling snow, 
In good time, his good time, I shall arrive. 
He guides me and the bird. In his good time.” 
Browning died December 12th, 1889, in Palace 
Bezzonico, one of the imposing structures of the sev- 
enteenth century on the Grand Canal in Venice. He 
was buried on the last day of the year in the Poet’s 
Corner of Westminster Abbey. On that day two 
professors from an American university laid wreaths 
on the grave of Mrs. Browning in Florence. In all 
the ceremonials of the burial in Westminster nothing 
was more touching than the singing to music pre- 
pared for the occasion by Dr. Bridge Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s poem, ‘‘ He Giveth His Beloved Sleep.” 
Worthy of the great poet himself is this sweet lyric 
by Richard Watson Gilder on 
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“On this day Browning died ? 

Say rather, On the tide 
That throbs against those glorious palace walls, 

That rises, pauses, falls, 
With melody and myriad-tinted gleams— 

On that enchanted tide, 
Half real and half poured from lovely dreams, 
A Soul of Beauty, a white rhymic flame, 
Passed singing forth into the Eternal Beauty whence it 

came.” 





Christianity, a Return to Judaism. 
BY ADDISON BALLARD, D.D. 


Jesus tells us that all the world needs in the way of 
either devotional or ethical religion is that it keep 
perfectly the Ten Commandments, epitomized so long 
before by Moses himself as whole-heart love to God 
and equal love to our neighbor. Jesus gave no new, 
either heart-law or life-law. He added not one jot to 
that which had already been given. There was 
nothing to deadded. Hedeclares, therefore, in effect 
that to say the ‘‘religions” of the world is to use a 
false plural; that there is but one religion—that of 
love. By saying that ‘‘on these two commandments 
hangs a// the law,’”’ he declares them to be the one 
and only religion of the past. -By saying that on 
these hang a//the prophets, he proclaims that they are 
the one and only religion of the future; that, in short, 
there never has been, is not now, and never will be 
any other religion—the religion for all men and for 
all time; and, we mayadd, for all eternity. 

What is this but to say that all the world needs in 
the way of ethics or religion is that it be thoroughly 
Judaized ? 

Himself a Jew, no other Jew was ever so perfectly 
loyal to Judaism as Jesus was. He not only affirmed 
and reaffirmed the law; he kept it—the only Jew 
who ever did keep it wholly. He was always pre- 
eminently and consistently Judaistic in both his 
teachings and his life. He needed not to return to 
Judaism; he had never departed from it. 

He was thorougly loyal to the Judaic way of return 
for those who had proved themselves disloyal to their 
one acknowledged Head. That way was through sac- 
rificial offering. The ark, which held the law, was 
kept in the ‘‘holy of holies,’’ the presence-chamber 
of Jehovah. There was no way of reaching the ark 
but by the altar of sacrifice. Altar, victim and ark 
were inseparably connected, 
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As the point to be made is one largely of accurate 
definition, it will be noted that I have impliedly de- 
fined Judaism already; not, however, by any later and 
alien traditions or corrupt practices, nor by anything 
which Judaism may at any time have come to stand 
for in the world’s estimation, but as we have come to 
define Americanism—by its original, fundamental, 
organic principle or law. 

President Lincoln began his ever memorable Get- 
tysburg address by saying: ‘‘Fourscore and seven 
years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal.” That 
defines Americanism for us, let us hope, once for all. 
But it is worthy of notice that on May 29th, 1856— 
seven years before—in Bloomington, Ind., in his long 
‘‘lost’’ but now, happily, ‘‘ recovered” speech, Mr. 
Lincoln had already given the same definition and in 
exactly the same words; only that then it was with 
the accusation added that we had given the lie to our 
professed Americanism by tolerating and extending 
slavery. ‘ 

And the sad and terrible Civil War by which we 
returned to our first ‘‘testimony’’ and ‘‘covenant ” 
with humanity, is proof that even our beloved Amer- 
icanism has in it no element of free national condona- 
tion. We had sinned against the organic law to 
which we owed our existence as a nation, and Gettys- 
burg was but one of the many Aceldamas where blood 
must be poured out as the penalty of our departure 
and as the price of our return—blood by tale, as said 
President Lincoln in one of his War messages—free- 
man’s blood for bondman’s blood, ‘‘drop for drop.”’ 

The Hebrew nation, too, was ‘‘ conceived in liberty” 
and brought forth from bondage; but z¢ was dedicated 
to the much broader and deeper proposition, that 
‘«supreme love to God and equal love to our neighbor 
is the full sum of universal human duty.” But it was 
another and an altogether unique element in Judaism 
that it provided for the forgiveness of individual trans- 
gression against its organic law and for a return to it, 
through a suffering and sacrifice other than those of 
the offender himself. And just this, as I understand 
it, Christianity means and is. Speaking strictly, 
therefore, that is, except in a popular way, to say 

‘‘the Christian religion’’ is to use a wrong and mis- 
leading phrase. Christianity is not a religion. It is 
God’s way of bringing men back to religion. Is there 
any other way? What or who is the true, the effi- 
cient, the God-appointed way of return? And follow- 
ing that question is this other and vitally practical 
one, What modification of the original, the normal 
disposition of loyalty, is produced in such of the once 
disloyal as accept the true sacrifice? What new ele- 
ment in their new love, the presence of which be- 
comes a sure test of the sincerity of their return ? 

For one, I am satisfied, as a basis of spiritually fra- 
ternal and sacramental communion, witha one article 
creed—the creed of a truly penitent heart. I take it 
from the Old Testament Scripture, altho finding it 
abundantly approved and indorsed in the New. ‘I 
believe,’’ so it would be read or recited, ‘‘that the 
Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart, 
and saveth such as be ofa contrite spirit.’"’ On a 
heart-acceptance of that simple creed alone how could 
we consistently refuse to admit to our communion any 
Gentile or any Jew? For if it be a true creed, then 
all who embrace it both have ‘‘God nigh to them’’ 
and are ‘‘saved.”’ 

It only remains to ask, ‘‘ Where is this broken and 
contrite heart to be found?’”” It matters not in the 
least to me where any others may find it. Let them 
find it wherever and however they can. For myself, 
I find it only at the feet of Him who is at once for me 
both ark and altar, both priest and sacrifice. Here, 
‘‘cut from the olive-tree which is wild by nature,” I 
find myself ‘‘ grafted contrary to nature” into that 
“‘good olive-tree”’ which the greatest of Christian 
Apostles tells me is Judaism—the still firm, immova- 
ble ‘‘root,’’ not upborne by the ingrafted Gentile 
branches, but itself upbearing ¢#em. Here, here only, 
do I find myself returning through penitent, grateful 
love to whole-heart love to God and equal-heart love 
to my neighbor. Here, and only here, do I find the 
clue which leads me safely and rejoicingly out of, and 
past, the whole bewildering labyrinth of tangled 
traditions, theologies, catechisms, sects and creeds; 
and out of the darker and more bewildering labyrinth 
of my sins. 

When, speaking in metaphor, all the true Israel of 
God shall meet at length in one common assembly, 
the meeting-place will be again on the broad plains 
about the base of Sinai. Thither, to this ‘‘ one fold,"’ 
is the Good Shepherd pointing ever his one flock, 
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But it will be far otherwise than it was when his peo- 
ple were first led thither by Moses. The same two 
tables of the Law will indeed be there. They will 
still stand high aloft, crowning the summit of the once 
awfui mount, but no longer shooting lightnings 
through black, enveloping smoke-clouds followed by 
peals of affrighting thunder. They will shine, rather, 
from afar and to all nations with a mild and winning 
luster; for instead of the old and terrifying ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not,” the two tables are now turned toward one 
another and are become one in the changed figure of 
a cross; and on its extended arms is now seen em- 
blazoned ‘‘Love to God and Love to man”—an 
‘‘ideal to draw the nations to higher and higher 
reaches of civilization and progress.”’ 

Here, too, will be solved at last the now perplexing 
question of Christian unity; and not that only, but of 
Christian and Jewish unity as well. For when, 
gathered out of all nations, we shall meet in concert 
on the heavenly plains, what will our one song be 
but the ‘‘Song of Moses and the Lamb’’? And what 
is that song but the blended’ song of the ‘‘ way’’ and 
of the lost way found ? 


New York Ciry. 


England as Seen by a Black Man. 


BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 





NOTHING could be more significant than the word 
‘*impressions,’” when speaking of England from a 
Negro’s point of view. For ‘‘ impressed” he is, from 
the time he sets foot on English soil until be is again 
upon his native shores, He may not set down the 
new sensations which he is experiencing as so many 
separate estimates of a people and a condition, but 
when he is home again, all that he has seen and heard 
crystallizes in the changed environment. In so far as 
he is like other men in his nature and condition, he 
is similarly affected by what he sees and hears about 
him. He is astounded by the evidences of age which 
surround him. He is bewildered by the magnitude of 
the greatest city in the world. Her temples and her 
taverns, her homes and her hedges, the places where 
Romance has blossomed and the spots where History 
has made her abiding-place—all these stir him to 
broader views and higher thoughts. But more than 
by all these, more than is possible to the average man, 
is he impressed by the new conditions with which he 
comes into contact. 

The Negro who takes a right view of the matter 
must realize that it is not so much what he has lost in 
coming home as it is what he has learned in being 
away, that is of value. To be sure, it is a great thing 
to have been accepted upon the basis of worth alone; 
to have found a people who do not assert color as a 
badge of degradation. Butit is more to have learned 
that an unmistakably great people look upon the 
black race in America with hope, interest and admi- 
ration. It is a good thing to have been accepted upon 
terms of equality in excellent English families; but it 
is of infinitely more importance to have come away 
from contact with thisinstitution, which has been at 
the very foundation of British power, with some ideas 
to inform and elevate Negro family life. This latter 
seems to me to bea point of especial importance. 

The beauty and perfection of a pure family life is 
one thing which, say what we will, the Negro needs 
greatly to learn. I must confess that no phase of 
English social observance struck me more forcibly 
than this. 

It seems to me that we Americans, of whatever 
caste or complexion, hold too lightly the ties of rela- 
tionship. More and more are our natures taking on 
the Gallic character, in which the distinguishing trait 
is not a love of family. Our whole tendency is to the 
glorification of the individual. I wish I could have 
taken some of-my black brothers who have come to 
the North and prospered, and in prosperity forgotten 
the parental cabin in Kentucky or Virginia or Ten- 
nessee, into the heart of a typical middle-class Eng- 
lish household. I would want them to see how, with 
these people, the good of the whole is the primal 
thing, and how all work together harmoniously for 
the bestends. ~ 

I would have some of those whom I hear exclaim- 
ing against marriage and the ‘‘bother’’ of children 
go into these families and, apart from any ethical 
consideration, just witness the simple delight of such 
an association. The father with his sturdy. sons 
grouped about him, the mother in the midst of her 
healthful, hearty daughters—great, strong, big fami- 
lies; they are kingdoms in themselves. 

An incidental point in this same matter which will 
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force itself upon the observer’s mind is the manner in 
which an English boy is trained. I like his reverence 
for authority, a feeling that is inculcated at the very 
beginning of his life. He knows how to obey. 

Against this view, some one may urge the high- 
handed violatiors of which the young English aristo- 

crat has been guilty, their open defiance of law on 
account of their position; but I do not feel that they 
are representative either of the whole English people, 
or of the best English people. I do not believe thata 
nation is any more fairly represented by her highest 
than by her lowest. Park Place and Berkeley Square 
are no more Eng!and than is Whitechapel. It is the 
great middle-class, the bone and sinew of the country, 
which is the true index of the national tendency; and 
the way a middle-class boy is trained is a thing to be 
admired and imitated. The youngster believes that 
he is a citizen of the greatest country on earth. To 
him, the world is composed of England, her posses- 
sions and a few other countries. But he looks 
through all the intervening stages of society up to 
one who is the epitome of all the power and glory of 
his country. 

Everywhere he turns he sees the ramifications of 
this power and glory, which he always refers to the 
source. So, while he grows up witha pride in his 
land, with a sturdy independence, yet his strongest 
emotions are tempered by an earnest and deep-rooted 
respect for authority. 

After considering the boy in his home, I can un- 
derstand the spirit of the Englishman in the field. 
The attitude of the youth toward his parents, to me, 
interprets Balaklava. 

I am a little afraid that it is too often taken as an 
indication of commendable spirit when one of our 
boys smashes his slate and kicks his governess. It 
is, without doubt, spirit of a kind. It is true that 
there are some few geniuses, a necessity of whose 
being it is that they be a law unto themselves; but it 
will not do for a whole nation. Indeed, most of us 
poor mortals need governing. We are clay and must 
have the potter’s hand. On the voyage home I re- 
member being told by a genial Western American 
that his little son was a perfect aristocrat, and, in 
support of his statement, he related to me how his 
young heir would show his extreme contempt for serv- 
ants and people below his class. He was delighted 
at the child’s early recognition of his own superiority. 
To my mind, feeling as 1 do the danger which men- 
aces us from the very feeling of our independence, it 
was a serious fault that 1eeded speedy correction. 
The proud father, tho, had the grace to add; ‘‘ but 
that boy of mine will get out of all that before he is 
through with these American public schools.’’ Per- 
haps he will. 

Here again, in this matter of obedience, of respect 
for authority and submission to control, the point of 
view of a black man comes in. _ I believe that it is 
Mr. Fortune who so wisely says that what the Negro 
needs is not so much leaders as the ability to follow 
when he is led. This is true, and with a reason. For 
so long a time he was the sole obeying party that 
when he did come to have command of his own af- 
fairs a violent reaction took place, and he stoutly ob- 
jected to being led or commanded by anybody. He 
seemed to think that the highest evidence of a state 
of freedom was a refusal to obey superiors. He rec- 
ognized vaguely that the genius of American civiliza- 
tion is the equality of all men; and he reduced the 
principle to his own ideas and said: ‘‘ I am as good as 
anybody else; therefore I will be commanded by no- 
body. If I cannot lead, I will not follow.’’ To be 
sure, he held this opinion in common with far too 
many white citizens; but the black man so deeply 
needs the centralization of power which would come 
from following one captain that it is to him espe- 
cially I would commend the lesson of English obedi- 

ence. 

A not less important thing that is worth deep con- 
sideration, if not full imitation, isthe British subject’s 
contentment with his lot in life. I have been told 
that it is not contentment, but the lethargy of de- 
spair. But I do not believe it even of the lowest la- 
borers. It is rather, a stolid, common-sense philoso- 
phy of life which says: ‘‘Let me enjoy whatever of 
pleasure comes to me and make the best of the inevi- 
table sorrows.” It says: ‘‘I will love my children 
and do the best I can to raise them to a better condi- 
tion; but if I cannot leave them any other heritage, I 
will not leave them one of discontent and unrest.’’ 
Our peasantry, if such the laboring blacks may be 
called, in condition is much like that of England; but 
in realization and acceptance of their lot, how differ- 
ent. The novel message of freedom has been blown 
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into their ears with such a ringing blast that the din 
has for the moment confused them. Every man reads 
his own destiny in the stars, and sees only great- 
ness there. He who preaches the doctrine that 
‘*they also serve who only stand and wait” is a 
heretic. 

I know that I shall be accused of applauding, even 
of recommending, the stifling of honest ambition. 
But I do not go sofar asthat. WhatI mean is, that 
1 prefer peace to popularity, content to a state of 
constant striving after ideals that cannot for many 
years be attained by the black race. I mean that I 
would have black men, who are vainly beating their 
heads against the impregnable wall of adverse circum- 
stances, stop and recognize their limitations—learn 
a lesson of these stolid people and cease to fret away 
their little lives in unavailing effort. I want this for 
the blacks because I want them to be happy. I do 
not want them to continue to imbibe the dangerous 
draught which has intoxicated their white brothers 
of this Western world and sent them raving madmen, 
struggling for life at the expense of their fellows in 
the stock-markets and the wheat-pits of our great 
cities. I would not have black men unambitious; 
but I-would not have them disturb the even course 
of their lives with feverish dreams—dreams from 
which but one awakening is possible. Few there are 
who do not know how little it has taken to make 
these people happy, from how small a flower they 
have drawn the honey of joy; but because the blos- 
som has developed, I would not have them ravish the 
plant. 

It would be an inestimable blessing if a number of 
Negroes from every State in the Union could live 
abroad for a few years, long enough to cool in their 
blood the fever-heat of strife. Here where there is so 
much opposition to his development, and, remember, 
I do not assert that it 1s always conscious and inten- 
tional, the black man practices defense until it grows 
into aggression. Remove him from his surroundings, 
take away the barrier against which he is constantly 
pushing, and he will return to the perpendicular—to 
the upright. 

England as the home for Negroes? No, athousand 
times, no! Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, yes; even 
New York, Ohio or Illinois, is better. England has 
her population. The Negro has a home, one which 
he loves and reveres. He has tilled its soil; he has 
felled its forests; he has digged its mines; in bitter 
times he has wrenched prosperity from reluctant na- 
ture; but, like an ignorant boy, I would have him go 
out into the school of the world and, having learned 
his lesson, come home and apply it. I would have 
him go and learn strength from a strong people, and, 
coming home, use that power, if it be vouchsafed him 
to use it in no other way, in just living and loving and 
being quiet. 

I would not have the man who fails here go to Eng- 
land to succeed. Because merit is not discouraged 
there on account of color, neither is it taken for 
granted because one is black. 
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A Woman’s Strike. 


BY LUCY PENTECOST CROWELL. 





LOoKING through a budget of Italian journals the 
other day my eye was caught by this heading, ‘‘ Unz 
Sciopera di Donne’’ (A Woman's Strike), and my 
mind instantly reverted to a similar strike which 
occurred last spring in a little town near to Flor- 
ence. 

I was sitting one bright, warm afternoon in early 
June taking my usual cup of tea, out in my high ter- 
raced garden. Florence was very quiet, since most 
of the wandering Americans had passed by, and it 
happened at the moment that there was rather a 
dearth of incident. As I sat there, looking out over 
the city, and enjoying my cup of tea, a friend was 
ushered out by old Teresa, who was all smiles, think- 
ing I was pining for company. It hurts Teresa's 
sense of the fitness of things to see any one take a 
cup of tea in solitude. Teais bad enough in any 
case, argues she, but tea all alone is incredible! This 
opportune arrival was a soldier-man, and he was in 
full regimentals, wearing the blue scarf of service 
across his chest. I also observed at the same time 
that he wore a most lugubrious cast of countenance, 
and at once assumed the air of gentle sympathy that 
seemed fitting to the occasion. 

«« Anything the matter ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Nothing much. I am ordered out to Peretola 
for extra service.” 

‘« What is the matter there ?”’ 
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‘*Not much, I fancy. Only it does me out of a 
dinner at Doney’s in the Cascine. The women are 
out on strike about the straw-braiding. However, we 
will put an end to their nonsense at once.” 

Alas for masculine self-confidence! He went, with 
his company. A battalion went. The regiment 
went; but they all came back again; and the women 
still held the field. 

Peretola is a little town, lying about three miles 
down the river below Florence. It is dusty, it is 
dingy, it is dull; having no claim to renown except 
that it was the place of origin of the family of Ameri- 
go Vespucci. I think that Amerigo himself, of happy 
fame, had really nothing to do with the poor little 
town. Peretola also rejoices in a large and very ugly 
monument to Garibaldi; and it may have a Via 
Cavour and a Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, since it is 
difficult to imagine an Italian town of any size what- 
ever without these last two designations. I do not 
give this as positive information in regard to the 
town, but as a safe generalization. I am sure about 
the monument, because I have seen it myself, and 
can assure you as to its ugliness. Poor Garibaldi! I 
wonder had he realized the pain he was to inflict upon 
a coming generation, if he would have continued his 
reprehensible habit of passing nights in small towns? 
All that can be said in his favor is that he did his best 
to render the habit less terrible by wearing a soft shirt 
and a cap of sorts, instead of a frock coat. In so far 
as he could he lent himself to art, poor soul. To re- 
turn to Peretola. Aside from its dust, its dulness, 
and its monument, nothing so much impresses the 
wandering tourist as the scarcity of men; and next to 
that one is struck by the inevitable occupation of the 
women— straw-braiding. It is straw, straw, and still 
straw, wherever one turns the eye. 

The paucity of men was explained to me once, by a 
quaint old coachman who was driving a party of us 
out to the royal villa at Poggio a Cajano. As we 
passed through the town one saw women, women 
everywhere, but almost no men, tho it was a festa, 
and all the men should have been out and visible. I 
remarked upon this to the driver, and almust in the 
same breath exclaimed: 

‘‘What a tiny campo-santo! 
Peretola ?”’ 

‘Not often, Signora,” said the old man, witha 
twinkle. ‘‘They die in the galleys and penal settle- 
ments. That is where all the men are. They come 
home only long enough to marry; then leave the 
women to look after the children.’’ 

As I have looked into the faces of the women, I felt 
that I understood why Italy has been the country in 
which science of criminology took its rise. Wives, 
daughters and mothers of criminals; one feels in- 
stinctively that it is wise not to rouse the smoldering 
fires of passion which lie beneath. Many of these 
women are very handsome, but fierce and forbidding, 
and terribly determined-looking. But young or old, 
handsome or ugly, all stand or sit in their doorways 
and braid straw with flying fingers. Peretola and 
Prato and all the country between is given up to that 
industry. All the work is done at home and only 
carried to the Defoszto, when the tale of braiding is 
completed, and more straw is taken. All work for 
one great firm, who are at almost no expense them- 
selves, since they require but one storehouse for the 
braided and unbraided straw, and but two or three 
men to deal it out, or receive it again from the 
women as they bring it in. 

Oh the pathetic pay! 

It has always been so tiny, and it has been reduced 
again and again till it has reached the point of one 
soldo (one cent) for ten meters of- the braided straw. 
Work as fast as they may, it is almost impossible for 
the women to gain more than than five so/dz (five 
cents) ina day. It certainly does not mean luxury; 
does it? There is no creature on earth so patient as 
the Italian, but even he must turn at times; so when 
it was announced one fine morning that the pay for 
Straw braiding was to be still further reduced, the 
women revolted. 

The news spread like wildfire, and in an incredibly 
short time the Defoszto was surrounded by a shriek- 
ing, ranting, clamoring mob of women. After trying 
in vain to disperse them, the firm sent in to Florence 
for help to put out the fire they themselves had kin- 
dled. 

Thus it happened that my friend was sent out to 
demonstrate how easy a thing it is to manage women. 

‘* All that is needed is firmness and tact. Just show 
them that you have had enough of their nonsense. 
Be firm but gentle—above all things gentle—and 
there will be no difficulty at all. They will yield at 
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once to such treatment. 
otherwise!” 

‘What if they should not give in?” I ventured, as 
I fortified the Army with a cup of tea. 

A withering glance was my only reply. 

I meekly craved pardon, woman-fashion, with an 
offered plate of my best in the way ofthin bread and 
butter, and felt that I, personally, would succumb at 
once to many such glances. However, 1 am only an 
American, and naturally hold the armies of Europe in 
reverence. 

My friend took his leave, cheerfully promising to 
tun in after dinner and tell me all about it. Needless 
to say, I saw him no more that night. 

The following morning I glanced at the papers, ex- 
pecting to hear that the strike was at anend. There 
was only the mild announcement that ‘‘ the women 
had proved obstinate [fancy the calumny!) and re- 
fused to work, or to allow straw to be brought into 
the town.” 

‘« This grows interesting,” thought I. 

I thought so still more when I saw my friend. re- 
turning with his company, dusty, tired and very glum, 
and a whole battalion preparing to take their place. 

Later I made inquiries and elicited, by diplomatic- 
ally proffered cups of tea and particularly interesting 
cakes that, to put it mildly, the ladies utterly refused 
to ‘‘go to,’’ and derided the Army to its face. 

‘« What will you do? What can you do?”’ 

‘Nothing! Orders are to use no force; they are 
women, They won’t go home.”’ 

The facts were incontrovertible. They certainly 
were women, and if they did not choose to go home, 
was man to resort to brute force? Perish the 
thought! As well return tothe Middle Ages at once. 

‘They will not allow the steam-tram to bring in 
straw, or take the braid away,’’ remarked the Army. 

‘*How on earth can they keep out the steam- 
tram ?” 

‘« They are sitting on the tracks.”’ 

Does the picture rise before your eyes? 

And there they sat, in relays, dayand night for ten 
days, and the Army was powerless to rout them. 
They were like a flock of crows ina corn-field; if 
driven from one spot they did but settle in another. 
The tram had no terrors forthem. They just sat in 
rows upon the tracks, and felt secure that it was not 
inthe heart of man to run overthem. And indeed it 
was not half bad sitting there in the sunshine; and 
one really got through quite a lot of sewing and darn- 
ing. Then, too, was there nota whole regiment of 
discomfited men standing drawn up before them, 
powerless to use anything but /anguage ? 

Language, once you are accustomed to it in all its 
Italian pfodigality, is not so bad after all. One 
either shrugs one’s shoulders and thinks of other 
things; or one answers back, In either case a wom- 
an is more than a match fora man. Could anything 
be more maddening to a man than to stand and rage 
before a silent woman? Would any man enter for a 
scolding match with a woman? It hurts no one at 
least. A firearm, now, is quiteanother affair. With 
a firearm one does not argue; one runs, if one is a 
woman. Naturally brave soldiers would scorn to 
fire upon weak, defenseless women. So the women 
of Peretola sat and gossiped and chattered and 
laughed upon the railway tracks, while the Army 
stood and watched them, but could not move them. 

If the Army lost its patience, and laid hands upon 
its fair foe, it speedily had cause to repent of its ill- 
considered valor. A man may face fire and sword, 
but never a biting, scratching virago. Possibly here- 
in lies the secret of the triumphs of the Amazons. At 
any rate, the soldiers refused to come to close quar- 
ters. 

‘Basta!’ said the Commanding General of the 
Division, when the matter was reported to him; ‘‘ it 
is enough. It must come toanend. Send down a 
detachment of mounted carabinieri. Let them send 
these cats home. It is not fitting.” 

Down came the detachment of carabinieri charging 
upon the intrepid women—but it came to a sudden 
halt upon the haunches of its horses. The women 
never moved an inch. 

The commandant of the detachment—not, be it 
said, a mere commissioned officer, but a drzgadzere— 
descended from his charger and undertook to argue 
the ladies into submission. 

The result ? 

Oh, they just led the Brigadiere gently but firmly 
aside, and undressed him! They did indeed! It was 
done in a ditch where it was quiet and retired, and 
we were told that they stopped. short of ‘‘the alto- 
gether’’; and I hope it is true that they did; but the 
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poor man was in the case of the unfortunate beautiful 
laamas of Mr. Frost’s delightful «‘Book of Non- 
sense.” 

‘‘ In spite of his squealings and lacerated feeling”— 
our Srigadire was reduced to a very low state of at- 
tire, and left in the ditch to meditate upon the folly of 
his ways, while his foes enjoyed the delight of tearing 
and cutting his uniform into very small bits indeed. 
Perhaps these shreds have been handed down to 
female posterity as tokens and encouragers to the 
womanly art of self-defense. 

The fate of the. poor Brigadiere was the finishing 
touch, and the Commanding General of the Division 
decided, in view of the almost mutinous objections of 
his soldiers, that arbitratioa was the thing to be re- 
sorted to. 

The result of the arbitration was perfectly satisfac- 
tory to the women, since they gained their point, and 
went peaceably back to work at the old price. 

Once again they stand or sit in the low doorways of 
the little town, and the slim brown fingers fly, while 
the roll of golden braided straw grows, and the fate 
of the unfortunate Brigadzere is forgotten in an ab- 
sorbing curiosity in the strange foreign ladies who 
come prying about in the dim church in search of a 
faded fresco or a forgotten shrine. The sign of a 
Baedaker, or the glimpse of a kodak, never fails to 
bring about one a group of chattering, red-lipped 
faces, whose owners are all quite willing to help thé 
‘«mad English’’ to get rid of a few so/dz. It is easier 
to point out the way to the birthplace of some remote 
ancestor of Amerigo Vespucci, or to pose for a kodak 
photograph, than to braid ten meters of straw, while 
the pay is generally better. In fact, it really does not 
interfere with the real occupation of the day at all, so 
may be regarded as pure gain. 

So, you see, even in Italy has begun the uprising of 
Woman, and the leaven of feminine revolt is working. 

It was a new and utterly unexpected experience for 
the powers that be in Italy, and they were unprepared 
to cope with it. Another time, perhaps, they will be 
more advanced in their opinions on Woman’s Rights, 
and agree with the powers in the New World that if 
woman demands the rights of man she shall have 
them to the uttermost. 

I suggested that the Fire Brigade be called out; but 
my valuable advice apparertly never reached Division 
Headquarters. It might have been done with dig-- 
nity, too, since there the Fire Brigade is a division of 
the army, and is commanded by a real officer of en- 
gineers. 

I feel sure that the most determined women would 
have fled before a well-directed stream of water. 

I am glad, however, that it was not done; else we 
had been deprived of a ten-days’ source of interest 
and entertainment at a dull season. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


The Work-of the Weather Bureau. 


BY PROF. CLEVELAND ABBE, 





THE office of Chief of the Weather Bureau is not a 
political one, and evidently ought to be removed as 
far as possible from the influence of fortuitous changes; 
in fact, the appointment of Professor Moore was 
strictly one by profaotion due to fitness. From the 
Chief we pass through a graded system of positions 
and salaries, from the senior professor down to the 
youngest observer, say six hundred in all, who devote 
their whole time and energy to the work of the Bu- 
reau. About four hundred others are temporarily 
employed for river or rainfall work. One of the most 
prominent features of the service is the Climate and 
Crop Division, with its three thousand voluntary ob- 
servers, who make regular monthly reports by mail, 
and by whose help we are able to present the details 
of the distribution of rainfall, snowfall and tempera- 
ture. Many of these observers have kept records for 
ten or twenty, and even thirty or forty years; some of 
them are the successors of the voluntary observers 
who were secured by the Smithsonian in 1848, or by 
Professor Espy in 1856, and others belong to the 
system started in 1817 by Meigs for the Interior De- 
partment. Thus we have a more or less broken series 
of observations running back for over a hundred 
years at several localities. All these are considered 
as belonging to the climatological service, as distin- 
guished from the storm and weather service; for the 
work of the whole Bureau may be practically divided 
into (1) the forecast service, for predicting storms and 
weather, cold waves and frosts; (2) the river and flood 
service, for predicting the floods and drouths; (3) 
the climatic service, for recording and presenting the 
details of climate in general; (4) the climate and crop 
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service, which publishes and studies the relations of 
the climate to the crops; (5) the hygienic service, 
which studies the relation of the climate to the health 
of the community. 

The forecasting of destructive wind storms and 
floods was especially in mind when framing the Act 
of Congress that legalized this work in 1870; all the 
other details have been added since then, year after 
year, until now the present Weather Bureau has 
probably five times as many employés and does twenty 
times as much work annually as was done during the 
first year of itsestablishment; there can be no doubt 
but that in the future other branches of cognate work 
will be imposed upon the Weather Bureau as a 
natural consequence of its success in the past. 

At the Central Bureau in Washington and in addi- 
tion to its general work for the whole country, there 
is also the organization of an ordinary station which 
looks after the interests of Washington City, just as, 
for example, the New York station looks after that 
city. The work of a Weather Bureau station as such 
is, therefore, very similar in all cities; the observer 
must be on hand before 8 a.m. Eastern time, or 
5 A.M. Pacific time in San Francisco; the observation 
of the meteorological conditions and the preparation 
of a cipher telegram, which condenses forty 
words into four or five, goes on simultaneously at 
all the regular telegraph stations throughout 
the United States and Canada. The dispatches 
are forwarded by the Western Union according to 
what is. called the ‘‘circuit system” as adopted by 
General Myer in 1870, and are not only received with 
the greatest promptness and celerity at Washington, 
but are also dropped on the way at other stations, so 
that every station throughout the country can make 
up a more or less complete morning bulletin, and, if 
need be, a morning map. The maps are printed 
sometimes by the old cyclostyle method, but more 
frequently by the new method, perfected by Mr. 
J. Warren Smith, the observer in charge of the 
New England section. While the stations are pre- 
paring their maps and studying local indications, some 
one of the four forecasters at Washington—Dun- 
woody, Haren, Bigelow or Morrill, is preparing the 
general forecasts tor the States, which are examined 
by the Chief and, after approval, immediately tele- 
graphed to the stations and printed upon the local 
maps. By 11 A.M. Eastern time, the printing sta- 
tions, including Washington, have finished their 
maps and the distribution begins. Long before the 
messenger starts out the observer in charge of the 
station has been besieged by cries from the impatient 
telephones, ‘‘ What is the weather to-day?”’ ‘How 
is the temperature?” ‘‘Whereisthestorm?” ‘Will 
there be any frost?” All through the morning hours 
there is a steady stream of telephones and telegrams, 
special delivery letters and special messenger boys, 
until the observer and his assistants are well-nigh 
beside themseives. When a severe storm is on hand 
and the Central Bureau is calling for extra observa- 
tions and cipher telegrams, the public, whose inter- 
ests are at stake, suddenly pours in a stream of ques- 
tions that keep the wires hot, too hot to be handled, 
figuratively speaking. On such occasions at a mod- 
erate estimate an important station such as New 
York or Chicago sends, receives and answers on the 
average two thousand cipher telegrams and telephonic 
dispatches per day. None but an expert or a 
Weather Bureau observer can realize what a comfort 
the telephone is and what a nuisance it can easily be- 
come in the midst of various perplexing duties. 

The maps to which we have referred are now 
printed in larger numbers than formerly, and at more 
Stations. By preserving these the recipients accu- 
mulate an interesting record of the weather from day 
to day over a large part of the country. In many 
cities these collections of maps are displayed in the 
schools and form the basis for excellent disquisitions 
by the teachers and scholars. The Normal School 
in Washington was, we believe, the first to introduce 
the study of the weather to the lower grades of schol- 
ars in the public schools; and we have been credibly 
informed that, especially in Brooklyn, the study of 
the weather has interested many teachers and schol- 
ars. Modern education demands that the youth shall 
study nature as well as books; flowers, birds and 
geological specimens are not always at hand, but the 
weather offers a very excellent substitute, and is al- 
ways present, especially around New York, New Eng- 
land and the Lake region. All our great storms 
move up toward these favored localities; therefore, 
the number of storms per year is greater here than 
anywhere else in the country. Any teacher or schol- 
ar who will take the pains to keep his own record of 
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storms and compare it with his observations of the 
phases of the moon, will soon find out how little she 
has to do with us; he wi:l also find that the equinoc- 
tial storm is a myth that disappears when confronted 
with faithful records. There is no subject with 
which mankind has interwoven more erroneous ideas 
than the weather and the atmosphere; but wind and 
rain and sunshine are so essential to every form of 
human life and activity that one may be pardoned if 
in the absence of better knowledge man sometimes 
goes astray. I cannot but be reminded of a little in- 
cident when I was doing the predictions under the 
administration of Gen. A. J. Myer; it was in the sum- 
mer of 1871, and a severe drouth prevailed in a cer- 
tain section of the country; prayers for rain were 
offered up in the churches, but no rain came; none 
was in sight on the weather maps, and there was no 
reason why I sltould predict any—at least so far as 
the regular operation of the laws of nature was con- 
cerned; and so for several weeks the daily papers 
published side by side the prayers for rain and the 
official prediction of *‘ no rain,’* until finally the mur- 
murs of a serious grumble were heard, charging the 
Weather Bureau with infidelity, sacrilege, mate- 
rialism and atheism. {t became a serious question 
whether it was not our duty to omit entirely the “no 
rain” prediction until we should be able to announce 
that rain was coming. Of course, eventually, rain did 
come in connection with the ordinary movements of 
storms on the northwest Pacific Coast, and it was 
properly predicted in the daily ‘‘ probabilities.’ This 
little incident is one of many that show how impor- 
tant a place the Weather Bureau has occupied as an 
educator. The people, with very few exceptions, have 
long slumbered in the belief that the weather is too 
complex a matter to be understood by man, and that 
it is perfectly possible and proper for the Creator to 
occasionally stir things up contrary to the regular 
course of nature as established by him. But now 
that my fellow-citizens have, on numberless occa- 
sions, realized that we know something, tho not yet 
all, about the atmosphere, they will, I hope, agree 
with me that not only the atmosphere but every mi- 
nutest atom in the material world is governed by 
laws that God does not change after he has once es- 
tablished them. And yet even this conviction ought 
not to lead us to fatalism. Man’s will is still supreme; 
he is the architect of his own fortune; it is for him to 
conquer Nature and turn her doings to his own ad- 


vantage. Man will always pray for what he most - 


wants, and prayer will quicken his senses and 
strengthen his hands; it will not alter the acts of God, 
but it will quicken us to perceive the opportunities, 
by which we are always surrounded. Properly inter- 


-preted the work of the Weather Bureau stimulates 


the higher and more philosophical contemplation of 
the Divine Omniscience. 


WasnincTon, D.C. 


Two Kinds of “ Fogy.” 


BY CHAPLAIN T,. G. STEWARD, U.S. A. 





I HAVE received my first degree in fogyism; I got 
it on July 21st, and am now a “‘ fogy.’’ The degree is 
just as real as that of Bachelor of Arts; and a great deal 
more valuable than such a degree from some colleges 
I have known. It took me five years to get it, and it is 
worth to me $150 per annum in ‘‘sound money.’’ 
Should I live five years longer, and continue in the 
service of the United States, I will then be passed to 
the second degree in fogyism, or, in army parlance, I 
will get my ‘‘ second fogy,” which will add $150 more 
to my annual income; five years more of additional 
service will bring a third; and another five years, the 
fourth and last—at which time I would be an old 
fogy indeed, and would be receiving $600 annually 
for being such, Fogyism in the army is not a name 
to be feared, or a thing to be dreaded. A man likes 
to be two or three times a fogy. 

The doctrine held in the army is, that up to a cer- 
tain point a man becomes more and more efficient, 
and hence more valuable to the Government, as he 
advances in experience; and that this accelerated 
efficiency, so to speak, is a real commodity for which 
the soldier should be paid. And further: that after 
having reached the point of highest efficiency there 
follows a period of stationary value in the soldier, 
succeeded by one of very rapid decline, the declen- 
sion going toa point beyond which the soldier not 
only ceases to be of value, but if continued in the 
service it is ata great risk and positive loss. 

This principle is applied to every man serving in 
the army by certain rigid rules; but a description of 
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its bearing upon the commissioned officer will be 
sufficient to illustrate the purpose of this article. The 
officer coming into the army, no matter at what age, 
is allowed a period of twenty years during which his 
pay increases, as I have indicated in my own case. At 
the close of twenty years of service his pay remains 
stationary until he shall have reached the age of sixty- 
two, when the Government gives him plainly to under- 
stand that, according to their judgment, the period of 
decline is reached; and heis given the privilege of re- 
tiring at his own request, with three-fourths pay of his 
rank. Should the officer not choose toretire, he may 
continue two years longer, or until his sixty-fourth 
birthday is reached, when the Government compels 
him to cease his labors. My position as chaplain 
brings me under the general rules for army officers, 
and thus. delivers me from the quite common lot of 
worn-out ministers; and hence it is from no personal 
grounds that I seek to impress the policy of the Gov- 
ernment with army officers upon the atteniion of 
American Christians. I beg to emphasize before them 
the three following facts: 

First. The Government holds that from, say twenty 
to forty years of age, a man in the army, where the 
service is largely physical, constantly increases in 
value. 

Second, That from forty to sixty his value is prac- 
tically stationary at its highest standard. 

Third. That after sixty the decline in personal 
value is very rapid. 

The course of the officer is quite like the traject- 
ory of a rifle bullet fired at long range. Its curve of 
descent is much shorter than that of its ascent. 

What message has this wise policy of the people’s 
Government for the people’s churches? Is there not 
usually in the life of the minister the same ascending 
period, followed by its high level, and finishing with 
its decline? Ordinarily, perhaps, the ascending 
period is longer with the minister than with the 
officer, inasmuch as his work is more spiritual and 
depends more upon the continuous growth of the 
inner man. The stationary period, if reached at all, 
is reached later in life; and the period of decline may 
be less marked, owing to the fact that the minister’s 
work can be modified, to some extent, to suit his 
years. But the three great facts are there; and the 
Government’s example is worthy of consideration. 

The first lesson we may read in the message of the 
Government to the churches, is one of care in the ad- 
mission of persons to the ministry. Just what all 
trades are now doing, the ministry, on higher 
grounds, must do. It must ‘lay hands suddenly on 
no man.” The standard both of the work and of the 
workers, must be kept up. -Five years’ intimate asso- 
ciation with officers in the United States Army, en- 
ables me to say, that whatever their faults, they have 
a code against lying and dishonesty, as stringent as I 
have ever found anywhere; and nowhere have I 
found brighter examples of brotherly kindness. The 
standard is maintained, so far as my observation has 
gone; and I delight to bear this testimony to the 
honor of our country’s army. 

A second lesson it teaches is that of slow promc- 
tion. The graduate from West Point often waits 
fifteen years before he is put in charge of even a com- 
pany, to command it in accordance with laws pre- 
scribed for the minutest particulars; the graduate of 
a theological seminary may go at once to the charge 
of a congregation. Boy pastors are sometimes great 
blessings; but ordinarily inexperience is a dangerous 
thing in an important pastorate. I shall always re- 
joice that my first days in the ministry were passed 
as a second lieutenant. Age in the ministry is cer- 
tainly as important as age in the army; unless we are 
willing to accord to the Gospel a place below that 
held by the sword. 

The third lesson coming to us from this message is 
the one, just now, above all others. Itshows us how 
we should treat age in the ministry and how we should 
provide for decreptitude. Leaving out exceptional 
cases, the course of the minister is about as follows: 
He goes on laboring with increasing efficiency, until 
there comes to him a positive alarm. Slight calls 
have been unheeded, but at last the thrilling peal has 
come which he must hear. Looking around himself, 
he sees poverty and dependence, and realizes that the 
opportunities for money-getting are practically gone, 
and a period of helplessness may be near at hand. 
During his active life he has received but little, if any- 
thing, over his daily bread; and now, where is his 
possibility of retirement? His decline has set in, and 
he may soon be no longer wanted as a pastor; he will 
be spoken of quietly as getting on ‘* the fogy list.” 
Soon it may be said, he has ‘‘outlived his 
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usefulness,” or ‘‘himself.’” A fogy in the ministry; 
**how dreadful the thought!’’ 

If we would learn of the army how aged ministers 
should be treated, we must note particularly the spirit 
as well as the details of its customs. Associating 
length of service with rank, and enforcing the claims 
of rank on all occasions, it teaches the sanctity of age. 
Ordinarily the older man is the higher man; so should 
it be in the ministry. Following the spirit of the 
army, which continually magnifies length of service, 
and which permits even its retired officers to do 
work befitting their strength and position, the Church 
should carefully reserve its positions of honor and 
trust for its ministers of advancing age. Gray hairs 
should be found in her professorships, on her advisory 
boards, in her secretaryships, among her editors—in 
a word, everywhere where experience, loyalty, and 
consecrated talents, connected with decaying physical 
powers, can be employed. I regard it asa shame and 
a-.wrong to fill such positions in the Church by either 
young ministers or laymen, when it can be avoided. 
Let the old minister, like the old army officer, retain 
all of his rank, and enough of his pay to keep him in 
a condition honorable to religion; and, if possible, 
let the divine ambition of his soul be gratified by find- 
ing for him such a form of labor as will allow him to 
lay down life and work together. 

The army will teach us again that no Church should 
consecrate men to its ministry without being willing 
to make ample provision for that period of almost 
helpless age, so sure to come to some of them. It 
should not only hold for them its quiet positions, but 
it should provide forthe comfortable support of those 
who are left without work on account of age. The 
men who havé spent their strength in the ministry 
should have the evening of life quite free from dis- 
tressing care. It is sad to see an aged, saintly minis- 
ter walking the earth, neglected and alone, unwel- 
comed even in the church his labors have established, 
receiving a pitiful allowance, and awaiting a lonely 
death. To be an ‘‘old fogy’’ in the army is to be 
honored, surrounded with friends and plenty—to have 
a home fitted to the demands of old age; to be an 
‘old fogy” in the Church, no matter how honorably 
the silvery crown has been won, is too often to be de- 
prived of all those earthly accessories which contrib- 
ute toward making life’s sunset a golden scene of 
peace. 


Fort Missouta, Mon. ° 
English Notes. 
BY JAMES PAYN, 


THERE has ‘een.some complaint in aristocratic cir- 
cles that in great country houses there is now found 
much mixed society. This has, however, always 
been the case. Invitations were procured at second 
hand; a well-kndwn actor passed three days atan 
historical mansion without knowing either host or 
hostess. He knew that the Marquis and his wife did 
not speak to one another, and that each would think 
he was the guest of the other. Worse people than 
actors contrive to gain admittance into very select 
mansions. But all records of the kind have been 
surpassed by what has recently taken place in France. 
A fascinating person has been recently making a 
round of visits at certain chdteaux. He was ‘‘ well- 
known in society,’’ which means that he was gladly 
received in it tho nobody knew anything about him. 
He lived, when not in town among his friends, in a 
very luxurious fashion. But all that he seems to 
have possessed of his own was a set of scientific in- 
struments of burglary. In his possession was also 
found a portfolio with plans of the interior arrange- 
ments of the houses at which he had been stopping. 
Nobody would have believed such a thing was pos- 
sible, if they had read it ‘‘in a book.” One can im- 
agine a polished forger; Fauntleroy was a most ac- 
complished person, and gave excellent dinners; when 
he was under sentence of death he was called on by 
one of his noble friends who said: ‘‘ Since you are 
going to leave us, perhaps you will now tell me 
where you get that green curagoa from’; but a pol- 
ished burglar is quite a novelty. Conceive his 
thoughts while he is saying soft nothings to the lady 
he took into dinner, or talking generally of ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare and the musical glasses ’’! How he must have 
eyed her jewelry and wondered where she kept it! 
What nights he must have passed, flitting from room 
to room, a habit, which if discovered, he would 
doubtless have attributed to sleep-walking! How 
very little must have been known among his fine 
friends of this gentleman’s ‘‘relatives and antece- 
dents,” 
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The most extraordinary instance, perhaps, of one 
moving in the best society of his time, always at a 
great expense, and with no apparent means of live- 
lihood, was Beau Fielding; his death, too, by the hand 
of one fated to play an important part in the affairs 
of Europe, made his case still more remarkable. Beau 
Fielding was a young man of fashion in the reign of 
William III. His house, we read, was sumptuously 
furnished; his hunters, hacks and racers of great 
value; and ‘‘he kepta table of princely hospitality.” 
He had no ostensible source of income; all that was 
known of him was that he was the fifth son of Thomas 
Wilson, an impoverished gentleman of Leicestershire. 
Evelyn describes him as a very young man, ‘civil 
and good-natured, but of no great force of charac- 
ter,” and ‘‘ very sober and of good fame.’’ All at- 
tempts to discover his secret were vain; ‘‘in his most 
careless hours of amusement, he kept a strict guard 
over his tongue, and left scandal to conjecture what it 
pleased.’’ He redeemed his father’s estate and por- 
tioned off his sisters, and when remonstrated with on 
his extravagance replied that however long his life 
should last he would always have enough to live in 
thesame way. Some said it was he who had robbed 
the Holland mail, for which another man had suffered; 
others, that he depended upon the gambling table, 
tho he never played for large sums. He was the 
enigma of social life till his career was cut short by a 
duel. His adversary was, at that time, a young 
man about town like himself, John Law, who after- 
ward became the founder of the famous Mississippi 
Scheme by which half of France was ruined. When 
the mysterious Beau died he left only a few pounds 
behind him, and not a scrap of evidence to enlighten 
public curiosity. 

I shall be curious to learn the result of the Ampt- 
hill Water Divining case, concerning which an appeal 
is to be made to the Local Government Board. The 
Urban Council engaged a diviner to find water for 
them at a fee of ten guineas, and this payment is ob- 
jected to as an imposition. The adjudication will be 
a very interesting one, as doubtless the question will 
be gone into more completely and scientifically than 
has yet been done; tho, at the same time, one can 
scarcely expect that any decision will be arrived at 
that will be considered final. It is a subject on which 
people who love peace will agree to differ. The ma- 
jority of scientific persons ridicule the pretensions of 
the diviners; but country people, who have the best 
opportunities of observing their methods, and are 
certainly not inclined to throw their money away, are 
of opinion that there is something in it. I know a 
man who bid for an estate for which the proprietors 
wanted £8,000; it had no water, and he declined to 
give more than £7,000; theysquabbled over this, and 
my friend sent for a diviner, and he reported ‘‘Wa- 
ter.’’ Upon this report, tho without proof, my friend 
bid £7,500, and got the land. A few weeks afterward 
water was found in the very spot indicated by the di- 
viner. It may have been a coincidence, but it was 
certainly an agreeable one. 

The Bishop of London has been telling to the 
Home Reading Union a charming story of a lady 
who almost got softening of the brain through a too 
constant attendance at Lectures; she didn’t seem to 
care what they were about, but attached a certain 
sacredness to them so as to become as devoted a 
lecture-goer as other folks are churchgoers. From 
eighteen to fifty-five she made it the one business 
of her lifeto attend them, ‘‘till at last she seemed to 
have lost all mental power.’’ Inthis sad condition 
she was recommended by a sympathizing friend to 
read a book. At first it was difficult; she had not 
been accustomed to understand anything not ex- 
plained to her; she had been so long accustomed to 
have her meat chopped up for her that she could not 
digest it; but eventually the happiest results ensued. 
I am not at all surprised at this dreadful story. The 
habitual lecture-goer is one of the feeblest of man- 
kind. Iam thankful to say that I have never con- 
tributed to weaken the minds of my fellow-creatures 
by addressing them, in company with two candles 
and a glass of water, fromany platform. I have often 
been asked to do it, by virtue, and the impression 
that the pay was much too small, always prevailed. 
Dr. Johnson, than whom no man had more common 
sense, could ‘‘never see how lectures could do as 
much good asthe books from whici lectures were 
taken,’’ tho he allowed that there might be some ad- 
vantage in them where experiments are shown, He 
had an excellent idea that there should be something 
to drink at these feasts of reason. ‘‘A man does 
not love togo to a place from whence he goes out 
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exactly as he goes in.” This seems to me rather an 
unfavorable account of what one desires from a lec- 
ture. 

Altho not the slightest advantage appears to follow 
the discovery of microbes, they are perpetually being 
detected. There is not a disease that has not its 
bacillus, just as the crocodile has its faithful little 
feathered attendant. It is curious that no one has 
ventured to express the opinion that the medical pro- 
fession generally has microbes on the brain. One of 
them, we read, has built for himself a house of glass 
blocks, absolutely microbe proof. The air supply is 
forced into the rooms through a plug, and filtered 
through cotton-wool. The microbes brought into the 
house in the clothes of visitors are the only ones 
which have the entrée. One is curious to know if this 
eminent scientist is a penny the better for these pre- 
cautions. Some medical authorities, who it would be 
uncharitable to suggest must have house property at 
the seaside, assure the world that when the air is 
clear, as by the sea, only 1,500 microbes are inhaled 
into the nostrils every hour, while in London the 
number often reaches 14,000. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Masterful Humility. 


BY ASCHAM FOLLANSBEE, 


Tue SCHOOLMASTER OF Wasac, Va. 


THE only way to be independent is to be of no ac- 
count. So far as a man grows in value, he loses con- 
trol of his own motions. A good mother is certainly 
more at her child’s disposal than her child is at hers; 
and it is hard to be so insignificant as to be quite 
free. The pretty young man and fascinating young 
lady of society may be worth less to their generation 
than the dirty fellow who digs at the roadside, or the 
not cleaner woman who is frying the potatoes for his 
supper; but those pets of society have a certain value 
as works of art, and are bound to keep up the show 
at some cost of fatigue and pains, Yes, it is hard to 
be utterly useless and hard to be entirely independ- 
ent. 

I am not going to pass my hard-earned pence over 
the counter to any storekeeper who will not serve me 
for them. And if he holds his head too high to serve 
me himself, his clerks must; he will have to serve by 
proxy. So far as I can see, the learned professions 
differ on this point from trades only by performing a 
more directly personal service. The lawyer, physi- 
cian, teacher, do a service as personal, as much from 
man to man, as the barber does who shaves the law- 
yer, or the bootblack who cleans the doctor’s shoes. 
(The schoolmaster in these parts has to shave himself 
and clean his own shoes.) If ministers, editors and 
statesmen seem to deal with masses, not individuals, 
they succeed with the masses only as they are suc- 
ceeding with their clientage, singly. All feel the rela- 
tion to be delightfully personal. Professional service 
is not the sale of an article, but the offering ofan idea; 
yet its distinction is not chiefly the special knowledge 
it implies, but the importance of the office which man 
after man receives from his professional servitor. I’d 
like to know if the most distinguished citizen, the 
President, is not under bondage to the largest number 
of people. This is just what Christ said about it, that 
the greatest must be the servant of all. 

No man, then, of any account isindependent. The 
only difference among worthy men is that many serve 
for their own sake, and a few serve for the sake of 
others. Only a few are up to service for others’ sake. 
It needs both self-respect and a genius for self- 
forgetfulness. Odd, to be sure, to expect two cattle 
of so different sorts to pull together. But only the 
self-respecting man can venture to dismiss himself 
from mind. Think of those who have succeeded. 
The two most honored Americans, Washington and 
Lincoln, were possibly the most abused. I do not 
happen to know how Lincoln bore it. 1 was down 
South during the War, and heard enough of the 
abuse, { am sorry to say, but could not look at the 
man abused. We've learned better here these many 
years. ButI know about our Virginia Washington. 
I know Thomas Jefferson said Washington was the 
most sensitive to newspaper abuse of all men he ever 
met. But did he flinch? Or did Lincoln flinch? 
Let no one believe either man could have borne it if 
he had not respected himself. And there was Paul, 
who made himself servant unto all that he might gain 
the more. Had Paul no self-respect, no turn for 
self-assertion at the right moment? Or, perhaps, at 
the wrong, for that matter? And Paul's Master? 

We have had in Wabac a fine illustration of how 
humility saves from humiliation. Our village tailor, 
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John Jones, has been a thorn in the flesh of our pas- 
tor, young Jeremy Johns. Brother Johns is brilliant, 
and Brother Jones is jealous. What the tailor has 
not tried to oust the minister was only what he had 
not ingenuity to contrive. The young people liked 
their young pastor, and the older members could not 
all be turned against him. But the church was 
uneasy. The pastor was cut by the spirit in which 
all his defects and mistakes were exaggerated, all his 
merits disparaged. If Brother Johns had not been a 
thoroughly self-respecting man he could not have 
stood up against his troubles. In fact, I began to 
suspect that his self-respect had soured into pride. 

Somehow everything has changed. The pastor is 
tenderer in his preaching, while Brother Jones is 
never any more’seen to shake his head nor heard to 
sneer. I have been at some pains to get at the bot- 
tom of the serenity which seems so deep and which 
shines so bright, like a little lake in fair weather. 
And this is the secret: Brother Johns felt that the in- 
tolerable situation could be cured only by himself. 
He first got himself to loving John Jones as one of 
those least disciples whom to love and to serve is to 
do itunto Christ. Then hecalled on the wretch, and 
said: 

‘« Brother Jones, things are not as they should be 
in our church,”’ 

‘«Hain’t been for years,’’ said the gracious Jones. 

‘*] feel that I am largely at fault,’’ said the pastor. 

‘Good thing you’ve found it out. Now what’re 
going to do about it ?’’ was the encouraging reply. 

‘«That is just what I have come to consult you 
about. I think you have no unkind feeling toward 
me, but you do not like my preaching. It doesn’t 
edify you.’’ 

‘* Well, I reckon you've about hit itfor once. I’ve 
nothing ag’in’ you, but I can’t swallow your sermons, 
and that’s a fact. I can’t get any good out of 
them.’’ 

‘«Do you think you could point out the trouble ?’’ 

‘Oh yes, easy enough. If I’ve said once, I’ve 
said a thousand times, I don’t like your poetry and 
your progress. You can’t leave the infidels up North 
alone. What do you suppose we’uns care for Huxley 
and Professor Briggs, orany other Yankee? Give us 
some Gospel. Give us the good old Bible, and drop 
your course of sermons about the Bible as history and 
the Bible as literature.’’ 

‘«* Brother Jones, I feel that you have some right to 
complain; and as I am the servant of Christ, my 
deepest longing is to help all the people he has in- 
trusted to me. I will do my best. And while I try, 
will you give me a fairchance? Will you even pray 
for me, and will you bear with me sometimes when I 
fail ?’’ 

«Of course I will,’’ said the relenting critic. «I'd 
no idea you'd own up like this; and if you'll stand to 
your words, see if I don’t stand by you.’’ 

Ah, well; it was a homely interview between such 
a minister and such a church-member as may be found 
anywhere. I think that is all the interest thereis in 
it. And I have already told what the result is. The 
whole church is the gainer, not merely because 
Brother Jones is satisfied, but because the pastor 
himself has so vastly improved. Few in the church 
know what has made so great a change in them both. 
This letter will tell them the secret. May it make 
them honor more than ever the pastor who was sin- 
cere enough to look at himself as his enemy saw him, 
and masterful enough to conquer an enemy by hu- 
mility. 





The City Government of Athens. 
BY DELOS F, WILCOX, PH.D. 


OF all the cities in the ancient or the modern 
world, it is agreed that Athens takes the front rank 
for sheer genius. No other community ever existed, 
so far as we know, whose citizens averaged so intel- 
ligent and socultured. The test of real culture is 
the capacity for appreciating things. And culture, 
like curtesy, is no merely formal obedience to fixed 
rules of conduct. Culture comes with the training 
of the intellect, as curtesy comes with the training of 
the heart. It was in culture, in the capacity for ap- 
preciation, that the people of Athens proved their 
right to the first place among the citizens of the 


world. The plodding. student of the modern world, 


with his mind full of unrealized ideals, looks back 
into those ancient days with helplessness and be- 
wilderment written upon his countenance. We of 
this inartistic, irreligious age can hardly catch the 
point of view of old-time Athens, whose king archon 
presided at the religious festivals of the city-state, 
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and led the people in the divine sacrifices. From 
almost every point of view the modern scholar has 
found the story of Athens wondrously fascinating. It 
may seem an idle thing for us, who live in this in- 
tensely industrial age, in these vast cities whose lim- 
its none can foretell, in this new environment that 
the genius of man has created for him, to go back to 
artistic, idealized Athens for lessons in the practical 
problems cf city government. But even tho we 
should find nothing to help us in the details of our 
modern work, yet we should learn something of civic 
idealism, we should meet face to face that political 
culture which made the Greek philosophy of the State 
so unique and beautiful. Perhaps Plato gives us an 
exaggerated picture of the actual beauties of ancient 
political science. Men were self-willed and factional 
then, perhaps as much as now. But the ideal of the 
ancients was an all-absorbing state. The State was 
limited in its area, but within its limits it wasthe su- 
preme fact. The State was not a political organiza- 
tion to render services to individuals, but was itself 
the end and aim of all individual life. 

We look back to the Homeric poems as the starting- 
point of literature; and yet we are told that they were 
but the crowning expression of previous centuries of 
“civilization.” We are apt to think of ancient Athens 
as a ‘‘fixed’’ city; but we should remember that it had 
a history of many centuries, and passed through a 
series of governmental changes much more radical 
than even the changes in New York City’s government 
since the United States became a nation. The in- 
completeness of the records prevents a detailed study 
of the internal organization and functions of the Athe- 
nian government at this distance of time. During 
the fifth and preceding centuries before Christ, Athens 
was working out its form of democratic government. 
It is in the early part of the fourth century that we 
cantrace the Athenian organization of government 
best. Athens at its prime had a population of from 
200,000 to 250,000 people, of whom a little less than 
half were slaves. The adult male citizens never num- 
bered morethan 35,000. This number included the 
dwellers in the city proper as well as the countrymen 
who lived in Attica. Athens was a State composed 
of acity and its outlying territory, something like 
what Brooklyn would be if it were to annex all of 
Long Island and be separated from the government of 
the United States and the State of New York. 

The first thing to be considered in studying the 
government of any city is its relation to the general 
government. At Athens, in practice the city was the 
State, and there was no general government to appeal 
to for privilege or redress. Hence the anomaly that 
the same Assembly received foreign ambassadors, 
elected generals, and gave directions to dock com- 
missioners and inspectors of markets and _ street- 
cleaning. The Greek ideal of the perfect State was 
a city-state, where all the citizens might know some- 
thing of each other. The independence of each city 
was limited only by the exigencies of foreign affairs. 
The barbaric Persian was mighty enough to compel a 
union of the Greek cities for self-defense. The ex- 
tension of commercial relations also brought one city 
in contact with others. Sometimes these external 
affairs limited the sovereignty of the cities, as when 
Athens, by her wealth and culture and prowess, be- 
came the head of the Delian confederacy, and inter- 
fered with her allies.in finance, in the administration 
of justice, in the making of treaties, and in the form 
of their constitutions. Athens was herself interfered 
with when the leadership of Greece passed to Sparta. 
But this outside limitation and control was abnormal. 
The Greek idealin faith and practice was a city-state, 
with no outside checks upon its sovereignty. There 
was no problem of home rule, for home rule was un- 
limited. 

In regard to the functions of city government, 
Athens presents several points of interest when com- 
pared with modern cities. The most obvious differ- 
encé lies in the facc of the city-state, the performance 
of national and local functions by the same govern- 
mental organization. Another difference is seen in 
the relation of government to religion. In ancient 
times religion was the leading, or at least one of the 
leading functions of government. The Homeric king 
was a priest and sacrificer for his people. The culti- 
vation of the good-will of the supernatural powers, 
the beings that lived outside of and above the human 
world, was the first function of the State. The city 
of Athens, by its duly chosen officers, maintained 
the public sacrifices and religious festivals. The re- 
ligiousness of government was such as we have no 
examples of in modern times. Closely connected 
with its religious functions was the cultural activity 
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of the ancient city. Athens aimed to educate and 
amuse its citizens by the creation of works of art, the 
celebration of public games, and the bringing out of 
public plays. While in modern times we have under- 


taken the systematic training of the younger portion 


of our population through the public school system, 
in Athens the whole population, old and young, 
were provided with those opportunities of more gen- 
eral culture which we usually leave to private enter- 
prise and means. The cultural education of the 
Athenian depended not upon his individual wealth, 
but was furnished by the State. If, however, we con- 
sider the general socialistic activities undertaken by 
modern city government, we come upon a field in 
which Athens was more limited. Water, it is true, 
was furnished from sprinzs by underground conduits. 
But there were no gas or electric works and no street- 
cars. The development of practical science and in- 
dustry in the modern world, of course, accounts for 
this difference. Monopolistic services are largely the 
outcome of modern industrial development, and just 
now the pressure point in the expansion of govern- 
mental functions is right here in connection with 
these services. The conditions of modern industry 
and the enlargement of our cities, have prac- 
tically created the local transportation prob- 
lem. The functions of government expand and 
contract according to the industrial conditions 
and the temper of the people and the age. 
Hence it is in no way strange that the city gov- 
ernment of ancient Athens should have a much 
different scope from that of New York or Newark. 
The comparative study of the functzons of various 
governments is, perhaps, the least useful part of po- 
litical science from the practical point of view, be- 
cause the scope of governmental functions is so large- 
ly determined by local and temporary conditions. 
We must add, however, a word about the Athenian 
method of raising revenue, which is one of the second- 
ary functions of government. The surplus wealth of 
individual Athenians was diverted by the State into 
public channels for the benefit of tie whole people. 
Citizens of wealth were appointed by the Government 
to furnish a chorus at the public festivals, or to equip 
a war-vessel, or to perform some other special serv- 
ice of which the people had need. It was as if the 
people of New York should delegate the maintenance 
of Central Park to the Astors and require it of them 
as a free service to their fellow-citizens, or should ap- 
point Cornelius Vanderbilt to pave and sewer Fifth 
Avenue at his own expense. By this form of special 
taxation, the Athenian democracy jealously guarded 
for the public good the wealth created by the great- 
ness and enterprise of their city. ° 

It is in questions of organization, however, that 

Athens furnishes the most interesting material for 
students of modern city government. The basis of 
the electorate, which is the widest category of gov- 
ernmental organization, was, at Athens, adult male 
citizenship. ’ All men born of parents, both Athenian, 
and not deprived of their ‘‘ civil rights,’’ came to be 
citizens at eighteen years of age, and entered the pop- 
ular assembly at twenty. Foreigners could be ad- 
mitted to citizenship only by special vote of the peo- 
ple. Athens was divided into ten ‘tribes’’ by Cleis- 
thenes, near the beginning of the fifth century before 
Christ. That the influence of the old aristocratic 
families might be broken up, each tribe was divided 
into ‘‘thirds,’’ or districts not contiguous. There 
were still smaller divisions, called ‘‘demes,’’ whose 
number increased from 100, as established by Cleis- 
thenes, to about 190 toward the close of the fourth 
century. Citizens were enrolled by demes and tribes, 
and there were no changes of legal residences—that 
is, the members of any particular deme and their de- 
scendants remained members of that deme irrespect- 
ive of actual changcs of abode. The demes and the 
tribes had their local assemblies and festivals, and 
their own officers. They even owned property and 
might enjoy its revenues, thus having one of the es- 
sential attributes of the modern municipal corpora- 
tion. But their functions were chiefly religious, tho 
they kept the registers of citizens, and served as elec- 
toral divisions for the choice of many of the govern- 
ing boards of the city. 

We are accustomed to think of a municipal council 
as an indispensable thing in city government; but 
the Athenians had not learned the representative 
system; and being democrats, they preferred to gov- 
ern themselves in fact as well as in name. So we find 
the actual control of the city’s activities in the hands 
of the popular Assembly itself. This body met regu- 
larly about forty times a year, and every citizen was 
entitled to a seat and a vote. For the transaction of 
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certain special business the quorum of the Assembly 
was fixed at six thousand. This great meeting of the 
people was the authority for deciding all important 
questions of public.concern, ‘There wasa large stand- 
ing committee of the Assembly, composed of five 
hundred members, fifty being chosen by lot from 
each tribe. The fifty members from each tribe pre- 
sided over the committee a tenth part of the year 
in rotation. The duty of the committee was that 
of a private secretary to the Assembly. It pre- 
pared business, presented proposed decrees, watch- 
ed over financial transactions, and introduced am- 
bassadors. The departments of city government 
were under the supervision of administrative boards, 
usually consisting of ten members chosen by lot, one 
from each tribe. The Assembly kept such close con- 
trol over their actions that they were simply minis- 
terial officers, and could safely be chosen by lot, as no 
special ability was expected or required. Thus there 
were boards to take charge of the streets, markets, 
docks and harbors. There were also boards for re- 
ceiving taxes, seizing confiscated goods, examining 
accounts, keeping the public treasures, etc. The 
Athenians, however, were shrewd enough not to let 
themselves be deprived by their chance system of 
election of the services of persons specially qualified 
for particular undertakings. A few of the most im- 
portant officers, such as the ten generals, were elected 
by vote of the people. And further, whenever any 
citizen had a special interest in some project, he was 
likely to be chosen ona special commission to look 
after the matter. It is said that the maintenance of 
roads was intrusted to a special board of five, and the 
supply of water was in charge of a single officer 
elected for four years. Special ambassadors were 
appointed, and special commissions were chosen 
to revise the laws, to oversee the construction 
or repair of some public work, or to attend to 
some other temporary undertaking. Thus the peo- 
ple maintained by their system of lot in elections 
their absolute equality one with another, prevent- 
ed the establishment of an official class, and at 
the same time utilized the superior abilities and 
experience of individual citizens. All officers were 
subjected to a test before entering upon their official 
duties, which was intended simply to establish their 
eligibility in such matters as citizenship, morality, 
solvency, etc. At the close of their year—for elec- 
tions were annual—officers had to give a strict account 
of their official acts. 

The judicial organization was also very demo- 
cratic; 6,000 citizens above thirty years of age 
were chosen annually by lot to serve as jurors. 
They were divided into ten panels of 500 each, 
1,000 being held in reserve to fill vacancies. Ju- 
dicial trials were held before these juries under the 
presidency ofthe archons. Each case was decided by 
itself, and there were no legal precedents established. 
The archons were not judges at all inour sense of the 
word; they were little more than clerks who pre- 
pared the cases for their popular juries. 

There is not space here fora more detailed ac- 
count of the city administration. We have seen 
enough to know that the Athenian freemen were ac- 
tually self-governing. Of course, a modern city with 
no slave population to do its menial work, and no 
dependent allies to replete its treasury, cannot hope 
to be self-governing in the same sense that Athens 
was; but even with our representative institutions, 
government is unsafe unless each citizen learns some- 
thing of civic idealism. The work of city government 
is becoming greaterand more vital year by year. This 
work can be accomplished best only when it com- 
mands the local pride and patriotism of the body of 
citizens, and enlists their conscience and common 
sense in the cause of its fulfilment. The Greek State, 
the Greek citizen, the Greek ideal represent to us the 
type of symmetry. Since tnose ancient days the 
world has been developing a type of unsymmetrical 
individualism. It remains for the future to complete 
the circle, and bring us again to the symmetry of the 
Greek ennobled and intensified by the sturdy convic- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. 


New York City. 


AMONG the various anthropometric stations in Rus- 
sia some most remarkable uniformities in the color 
of the eyes of certain classes of criminals has been dis- 
covered; but the officials have also produced a remark- 
able nomenclature. They say thieves and murderers 
have ‘‘chestnut brown”’ eyes, the vagabond class have 
eyes of ‘‘azure-blue tint,’’ and minor criminals and 
those convicted of slight offenses have those of ‘‘ chest- 
nut brown-green,”’ 
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| Fine Arts. 
National and Civic Art. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER; 


THE Works of Verestchagin, the Russian painter, weré 
exhibited in this country some years ago; and those who 
remember the great canvases describing more vividly 
than words can do the horrors of war, and especially of 
the Indian Mutiny, will hardly be surprised at his can- 
didacy for the Nobel Prize at Stockholm, a prize given 
from funds left by the inventor of explosives as an in- 
centive to ‘‘the propagation of pacificideas.’’ Esthetics 
and peace are surely nearer akin than art and war. 

We read in the account of the annual reunion of the 

Grand Army of the Republic at Buffalo that ‘‘ two tri- 
umphal arches spanned Main Street and added to the 
imposing appearance of the thoroughfare, bright with 
flags. A gigantic ‘A’ arched the street railway 
tracks and had on either side of italarge‘G’ anda 
large ‘R.’ This structure was appropriately crowned 
with the word ‘ Welcome’ and with the portraits of Lin- 
coln, Grant and Washington.’’ What the other tri- 
umphal arch was which ‘‘ added to the imposing appear- 
ance of the thoroughfare”’ was not set down in the. par- 
ticular account referred to, but it is safe to say it was 
like unto it. What possible decorative effect can there 
be in a colossal *‘ A’”’ bestriding car-tracks with the addi- 
tions named? Esthetic taste and patriotism are notsyn- 
onymous, and it isa pity that the authorities of the 
G. A. R. did not call to their aid in arranging a pageant 
persons whose natural taste and training had fitted them 
to arrange a spectacle inspiring to the eye and the im- 
agination. To connect in the minds of the rising 
generation the ideals of patriotism and of devotion to 
law and duty for which the Grand Army stands with 
the ideals of beauty and grace, to which the youth of 
each generation give generous response until the faculty 
of perception of the beautiful is crushed out of them by 
our commercial civilization, would certainly be the office 
of a truly imposing parade. The Grand Army was not 
led into battle by officers uninspired by martial ardor 
and untrainedin the arts of war; why should it confide 
its memorials at Gettysburg and the adornment 
of its processions to the judgment of people with- 
out special taste or training in decorative effect ? 
The circus people are, in their geneiation, wiser than 
they, or indeed, than most organizers of civic parades. 
What could be uglier than the oilcloth uniforms and 
banners of election processions? It seems to be the 
duty of people of artistic taste to protect the eyes of the 
citizens, just as it is the duty of able-bodied men to 
rally against armed invasion; each gives of his own 
endowment to the public good. 

A great deal of resentment continues to be developed 
by the expert advice of the Fine Arts Federation. It is 
first asked to give advice, perhaps by the force of a 
growing public sentiment, and then its suggestions are 
overridden, as in the case of the Sherman Monument in 
Washington, and the Botanical Gardens in New York; 
but steady progress is made, nevertheless. 

After the Tarnsey law was passed, four years ago, 
providing for the competition of architects in designing 
public buildings, Secretary Carlisle decided that it was 
impracticable. ‘ Secretary Gage, however, has resolved 
to give the law a trial, and plans by seven competing 
architects are to be submitted for the Government 
building at Norfolk, Va., for which there is an appro- 
priation of $190,000. Also, the disapproval of the 
National Sculpture Society of the Bolivar statue, which 
was to have been presented to New York City by the 
Venezuelan Government, has sufficed for its rejection 
by the Park Board. 

The letter from American artists abroad collected by 


the Zvribune when the art tariff was under discussion, 
contained one from Mr. Paul Bartlett, the eminent 
sculptor. He says if the object of the tariff isto protect 
and foster our national art, it might be done more 
effectually by enacting laws to highten the standard of 
demand and production in our own country instead of 
taxing students and artists whose years abroad have 
for primary object the desire to elevate their standard 
of understanding and production. 


“In sculpture a law regulating government competition 
and preventing statues of monumental form being put in 
the hands of persons who, if perchance honest, are neither 
prepared by their education or natural capacities to have a 
sane judgment on art matters, would havea more beneficial 
effect on our monumental art than any protective tariff 
cou!d possibly have. Again, a national commission, com- 
posed of learned, responsible men, whose talents and life- 
work have given undoubted knowledge and understanding, 
and who would have power to advise and control the ex- 
penditure of moneys on works of art ot all kinds, would 
have the greatest value in developing good taste in the 
public art of the United States. Perhaps even such a com- 
mission might be well able to advise when and where and 
how to tax works of art, 1f such a tax were necessary for 
revenue. They might have told this time that it was ab- 
surd to tax tor the good of art those who are working with 
the best will toward its progress in America, and who are 
the embryo of its future. d ! 

‘‘Ifsuch regulations existed and such a committee was in 
power we should not see a committee of ignorant and coun- 
try generals the final judges of models for a $100,000 monu- 
ment; neither would we see a portrait of Lincoln pro- 
nounced to be painted from nature proposed to the Senate 
for $10,000 or $20,000, chance alone bringing to light that 
it was painted from a photograph bya person who had 
never seen Lincoln,” ; 
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Science. 


The Antiquity of Man in North Amer 
ica. 

AT the recent meeting of the British Association fof 
the Advancement of Science at Toronto, there were ut- 
terances regarding the antiquity of man in North Amer- 
ica that will materially assist those who are studying 
that subject. They came from the President of the 
Association, Sir Jobn Evans, who is the highest exist- 
ing authority upon the deductions to be drawn from the 
character of human implements. He gave first a gen- 
eral resumé of facts from all sources in his presidential 
address. He recalled the excitement when, in 1859, the 
coexistence of man with the extinct Quaternary fauna 
—the mammoth and wooly-haired rhinoceros—was estab- 
lished for the Valley of the Somme in France. It was 
by the labors of Sir John Evans and Sir Joseph Prest- 
wich at this time that this conclusion was reached. 
Subsequently the terms Paleolithic and Neolithic were 
proposed for the two stone ages in Britain by Sir John 
Lubbock. Jn discussing the best authenticated cases 
of the supposed existence of man in the Tertiary he re- 
peats the early. verdict of ‘‘not proven.’”’ The earliest 
or Paleolithic men of the river-drift period must have 
existed for a long time, because valleys some miles in 
width and from 100 to 150 feet have been eroded since 
the deposit of the earliest inrplement-bearing beds. The 
same kind of implements have been obtained from Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Egypt, Somali- 
land, Valley of the Euphrates and India; and he would 
infer from these facts the probability of the origination 
of Paleolithic man inthe warmer climates and a sub- 
sequent migration to Northern Europe—thus augment- 
ing his duration. Paleolithic man was displaced by 
Neolithic arrivals. Thirty-one out of forty-eight’species 
of mammals living in the early stone period survived to 
be associated with Neolithic man. 

It was on the last day of the meeting that the most 
important contribution was made to the settling of the 
question whether we have any traces of Paleolithic 
man in North America. The sections of Anthropology 
and Geology held a joint session for the sake of learn- 
ing the opinions of the British members concerning the 
North Américan facts. Two topics were well-set forth 
by Profs. F. W. Putnam and E. W. Claypole, being 
the localities of Trenton, N. J., anda recent find near 
Akron, O. At Trenton, implements had been first dis- 
covered by C.C. Abbot in 1869. In 1870, Putnam found 
an implement adjacent to a boulder of granite three 
feet in diameter, which seemed to him evidence of the 
presence of glacial man. A human skull, seémingly of 
an Eskimo type, was found ata depth of forty feet. 
Two deposits were noted—an older gravel and a later 
series of sand—both containing argillite implements sup- 
posed to be paleoliths. There were two hundred argillites 
to one of quartzor chert. Professor Putnam has spent 
much time in excavation at Trenton, having during the 
past ten years thoroughly removed an amount of material 
half a mile in length and thirty feet deep over a consid- 
erable breadth of territory. Everything of interest 
found has been cataloged and placed in the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge. This work has been done in 
the later deposit. Professor Putnam dissented from 
the conclusions of Professor Holmes, who thinks the 
‘‘older” finds come from a talus, and that all the argil- 
lites are the rejected implements manufactured in com- 
paratively modern times from material obtained only 
twenty-five miles distart. 

Professor Claypole minutcly described the particulars 
of the discovery and occurrence of a weathered imple- 
ment from the shore of Lake Erie. It came from the 
bottom of a well in a water-bearing gravel beneath 
twenty-six feet of blue clay, with an occasional stratum 





of sand; and there was found similar material several 
feet lower still by an auger. The implement had been 
cut in two, and showed concentric lines and colors due 
to decay hastened by the sulphurous water present. 
The precise place of the deposit in the classification was 
not stated, tho it is probably, like other Ohio examples, 
referred to ‘‘ glacial man.” 

Sir John Evans fairly took away our breath when he 
declared that nothing from Trenton nor Ohio was a pa- 
leolith, nor did he know of any paleoliths from North 
America! The Trenton deposits were not to be classed 
with those of the Somme or at Hoxham, but with the 
neoliths of the Old World. The Neolithic age in Amer- 
ica might extend very far back, even twenty thousand 
years; but that does not bring us to Paleolithic times. 
The proper criterion of a paleolith will be the discovery 
ot the remains of mammoths and associated mammals 
in the same beds. 

In the discussion following Professor Spencer showed 


that the Trenton gravels were of comparatively recent 
origin, the order of succession being Lafayette, Colum- 
bia, Trenton; therefore the last named is the proper 
place for the presence of neoliths. : 
The proper direction in which to search for paleoliths 
in our continent being now made clear, we may expect 
soon discoveries of importance, whether of the real 
ancient implemént or of its absence—a presumption 
that America was not inhabited in the early stone age, 
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AFTER continuous sessions throughout the week the 
National Miners’ Convention settled the great miners’ 
strike on Saturday, September 11th. President Ratch- 
ford and Secretary Pearce did their best to secure the 
acceptanceof the terms. They toldthe delegates plain- 
ly that a rejection of the proposition would inevitably 
result in the absolute failure of the strike, that the con- 
test could not be continued as all resources had been 
exhausted, and advised that inasmuch as the strike had 
been precipitated in the Pittsburg district it was proper 
thatit should be settled there. A good portion of the 
difficulty came from Illinois, where the operators had 
notified the miners that they would not abide by any 
settlement made with the Pittsburg operators. The 
Illinois miners also claimed that in the general discus- 
sion their interests were practically ignored. As the 
discussion went on the opposition to the ratification 
seemed to increase, and by the middle of the week 
it seemed certain that it would be rejected. Presi- 
dent Ratchford, however, was confident that this 


. would not be the result, and after considerable discus- 


sion an agreement was reached. The resolutions 
adopted by a vote of 495 to 317, accept the offer of the 
operators of 65 cents in the Pittsburg district, all places 
in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and IIli- 
nois, where a relative price can be obtained, to resume 
work and contribute liberally for the support of those 
miners who do not get an advance, and where the strike 
must be pursued. This resumption, however, is to be 
delayed for ten days to give the miners of the different 
districts opportunity to confer with the operators. The 
delegation from Illinois, including 250 votes, was unan- 
imous* against a settlement. Indiana and West Vir- 
ginia voted solidly for the proposition, but among the 
Ohio and Pittsburg delegates there was a division. 
There will be a convention of the Illinois miners at 
Springfield, September roth, to consider the situation in 
that State. A resolution was also adopted denouncing 
the action of the deputies in firing into the crowd of 
miners at Hazleton, Penn. 


WHILE the conference at Columbus was’ discussing 
the settlement of the strike a most serious riot took 
place at Hazleton, Penn., among the striking coal mia- 
ersin the Lehigh Valley. Forsome time this strike has 
been spreading, and as. many of the miners are for- 
eigners, little acquainted with the English language, 
they have used methods of terrorism among the peace- 
fully disposed residents of the region. On Friday 
morning a large number, mostly Hungarians, held an 
impromptu meeting, and were addressed with inflam- 
matory speeches. They then started out to undertake 
to force a few miners engaged at work at the Hazel 
mines. They were unsuccessful; but there was quite a 
contest, the deputy sheriff succeeding, tho with some 
difficulty, in repelling them. Then the strikers pushed on 
toward Latimer, and word was brought to the deputies. 
The sheriff drew his deputies across the road, and as the 
strikers approached read the riot actand commanded them 
todisperse. The strikers refused and surrounded the 
sheriff. Then the-deputies fired, whether with an order 
or without is not quite certain. Sixteen strikers were 
killed outright, and more than forty, of whom a large 
number have since died, were injured. The strikers 
broke up immediately; but there was very bitter feel- 
ing, in which they were supported by a number of citi- 
zens and Polish priests, who claimed that there was no 
necessity whatever for the firing. The militia were 
called out, and order was kept through Saturday and 
Sunday; but there was great fear of serious disturbance 
on Monday in connection with the burial of those who 
had been killed. The General in command and the 
Mayor, however, had a conference with the Polish 
priests, told them that there was no objection to a pro- 
cession, but that no arms would be allowed, no display 
of flags or banners, and no uniforms except those of the 
religious societies. The priests assented; and when 
the processions started the military, while in readiness, 
were carefully kept out of sight, and the whole affair 
passed off quietly. 





Witu Seth Low definitely in the field as the candidate 
of the Citizens’ Union, and the action of the parties 
soon to come, the interest in the first municipal cam- 
paign of the Greater New York grows daily. The 
Union has decided to complete its ticket in its own good 
time and not to make it the basis of bargaining with the 
Republican or any other party organization. The Re- 
publican Convention is called for September 28th, and 
that of the Tammany-McLaughlin Democracy for Sep- 
tember 3oth. Republican machine leaders are still say- 
ing that Mr. Low cannot be made the Republican candi- 
date, and they are trying to crush Jacob Worth, who is 
a Low man, and bring Brooklyn Republicans into har- 
mony with the New York machine. There-will be 348 
delegates in the convention. Of those 7 will come from 
Staten Island, 18 from Queens Country, 3 from West- 
chester County and 132 from Brooklyn, leaving New 
York with 188, or considerably more than half of 
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the whole. The action of. the Democratic Convention 
respecting the Bryan platform of 1896 is one of the in- 
teresting questions of the situation. Mr. Bryan’s fol- 
lowers are determined that his ideas shall be repre- 
sented in the campaign. If the convention ignores last 
year’s national issue they propose to put a separate 
ticket in the field. Some say they will do this any way. 
Tammany appears to have settled on no one for the 
head of the ticket. Richard Croker was talked of for a 
few days after his return from abroad, but it is not 
likely that he will be a candidate. 





YELLOW FEVER has appeared in Southern Mississippi 
and in Louisiana. For.some time there has been sick- 
ness at Ocean Springs, on the Mississippi coast, but it 
was generally supposed to be dengue fever. The local 
physicians all claimed that it was that; but special rep- 
resentatives of the health boards of the three States, 
Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi, have pronounced 
at least a number of cases to be yellow fever. From 
Ocean Springs it has spread, so that there are some 
cases at Biloxi and Scranton, and more lately at New 
Orleans. Rigid quarantine has been established in 
every case, and a detention camp put in operation at 
Ocean Springs, where the disease has the strongest 
hold. In New Orleans seven cases have been reported; 
but there is little general alarm in the city, and the offi- 
cials claim that they will be able to isolate the cases and 
stamp out the disease. The origin of the fever appears 
to have been bad sanitary conditions, especially at 
Ocean Springs, where the water in the bay fronting the 
town had become polluted by the drainage; the oysters 
in the bay had probably become affected, and thus the 
disease was spread. At present it appears to be of the 
milder type, especially from the fact that during the 
sickness it is extremely difficult to make a correct diag- 
nosis, an autopsy being required to prove the exact 
character of the disease. Also a number of cases have 
recovered, and in such form as to indicate that the dis- 
ease was not of the most virulent kind. Various places 
throughout the country have established quarantine 
against the Southern ports; but there is general confi- 
dence in the ability of the health department to meet the 


. danger, and there is little panic compared to what has 


been in years past. 





THE experience of Philadelphia with her Gas Works 
has for many years been cited by both the advocates 
and opponents of the public ownership of municipal 
monopolies in substantiation of their respective theo- 
ries. Since 1841 the city has controlled the works, first 
through a board of trustees, and latterly through the 
Department of Public Works. They have always been 
‘*in politics’’ and managed on a political basis, which 
may furnish one reason why the works have become 
antiquated and inefficient and the quality of gas con- 
stantly poorer; altho another and equally potent reason 
is to be found in the persistent refusal of Councils to 
appropriate sufficient sums to put the plant in a thor- 
oughly modern condition, while at the same time they 
were yearly increasing the appropriations to purchase 
water gas of a private corporation (the Philadelphia 
Gas Improvement Company), and there are not wanting 
those who declare that Councilmanic indifference and 
the Improvement Company’s growing appropriations 
have acommon source. Suffice it to say that the con- 
dition of the works and the quality of the gas have 
become so intolerable that many who are on principle 
opposed either to the sale or lease of the works view 
with favor the proposition of the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company to lease them for thirty years. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the proposition, all the supplies 
and materials now on hand are to be purchased from 
the city, 700,000,000 cubic feet of gas are to be supplied 
to the city annually for public lighting, free of charge; 
an increasing annual sum is to be paid tothe city during 
the thirty years, the total of which will aggregate for 
the thirty years to upward of $37,000,000, provided, 
however, the price of gas is maintained at the present 
rate, to wit: $1 per thousand cubic feet. The Com- 
pany also agrees to spend at once $5,000,000 in extend- 
ing and improving the works. 





THE most important news from Cuba for several 
weeks relates to the capture by the insurgents of the 
fortified town of Las Tunas, in the Province of Santiago 
de Cuba. The place was considered by General Wey- 
ler well-nigh impregnable; but after a siege of some 
days by Gen. Calixto Garcia, at the head of 5,000 men, 
the garrison surrendered. Three forts had been destroyed 
by the heavy guns of the besiegers. General Luque, 
in command of the Spanish forces in that province, has 
endeavored to regain possession of Las Tunas, but has 
been unsuccessful. The capture of so strong a fortified 
place has given rise to some severe strictures on General 
Weyler in Madrid, and the Government has demanded, 
it is said,an explanation from him. Rumors of his recall 
were immediately revived, but it is doubtful whether 
they are wellfounded. Another report from Cuba is to 
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the effect that General Arango, with 1,000 men, has suc- 
cessfully defended himself in the Grillo hills, Province 
of Havana, against a force of 6,000 Spanish soldiers 
sent against him by General Weyler. It is said that he 
has inflicted heavy losses upon the attacking column. 
The press of Madrid criticises the Ministry with un- 
wonted freedom, declaring that Premier Azcarrago is 
not fitted tor the post, and knows it himself. Other 
members of the Ministry are mentioned and declared to 
be unequal to the duties demanded of them. The re- 
port that more troops are wanted for Cuba is received 
with amazement, and it is declared that not another sol- 
dier should be sent. Consul-General Lee has returned 
to the United States on leave of absence. He refuses 
to talk about the Cuban question, or to say whether he 
expects to go back to Havana or not. 





THE concessions which the Honduran Government 
has just granted to an American syndicate, composed of 
several of the best-known business men of New York 
City, prove to be of more than ordinary consequence as 
their terms are made public. It seems that the syndi- 
cate, in consideration of the yearly payment to the Gov- 
ernment of Honduras of about $500,000, is given the 
right to collect, take charge of and disburse the cus- 
toms duties of the country, to act as the Government’s 
financial agent in settlement of its present indebtedness, 
to build a railroad across the isthmus from ocean to 
ocean, and to establish a coast line of steamers to 
British Honduras. It is also permitted to establish a 
bank, and is allowed a tract of land of more than 500- 
ooo acres, and some valuable colonization and mining 
privileges. Whether these concessions will open up the 
great undeveloped resources of the country,as the Gov- 
ernment officials and the members of the syndicate 
both assert, or whether the Hondurans will start a 
revolution inasmuch as all these privileges are given 
to foreigners, remains to be seen. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that the one great thing the Spanish American 
Republics need most (aside from stable politics) is the 
introduction of foreign capital. The othertwo requi- 
sites for prosperity—labor and resources—they have in 
abundance. 





In South America Venezuela has peacefully elected 
as President General Andrade, the Liberal; but whole- 
sale charges of fraud have been made by the defeated 
parties, and it seems probable that over a thousand 
cases of alleged illegal voting will be brought before 
the courts. In Argentina the presidential campaign is 
becoming sharper. The radicals are opposing Gen- 
eral Roca, the Conservative candidate, with might and 
main, and the effect has been felt in a further business 
depression. President Uriburu has sent a message to 
Congress advocatirg retaliatury measures against the 
United States on account of our tariff. He proposes an 
increase in duties that will amount to about $500,000 
yearly, and if a reciprocal tariff cannot be negotiated, 
he suggests that duties should be increased sixty per 
cent. It is now said that Peru will adopt a financial 
scheme similar to that of Holland, which is, that silver 
coin will be a legal tender with unlimited circulation, 
but its standard of value will be fixed by gold. Bya 
favorable vote in the Senate, Chile has happily passed 
the economic crisis which threatened a relapse into in- 
convertible paper money. The situation, however, is 
stillso bad that anarchical meetings have been held in 
the streets of Santiago, and some of the mines in the 
North have been abandoned. Revolutionary affairs in 
Brazil and Uruguay are at a standstill. The fanatics 
remain unconquered at Canudos, and the assassination 
of President Borda leaves the rebels still in arms, 
altho the negotiations for peace are said to have been 
now almost completed. Paraguay and Bolivia have 
been at loggerheads for some weeks over a territorial 
dispute that threatens to end badly. The Bolivian 
Government granted franchises to an American com- 
pany to build a railway on disputed territory, and the 
latest dispatches have it that Paraguay has sent troops 
there to protect her claims. 





Now that the visitof the Duke and Duchess of York 
to Ireland is finished, there is a general disposition to 
see what advantage may possibly result from it. The 
suggestion is made and meets with considerable favor 
that the vice-regal court be abolished, and that there be 
a royal residence in Ireland. This, it is said, will go 
far to bring the Irish people into sympathetic relations 
with England, and will also stimulate English interest 
inIreland. This last has very much increased of late, 
and there have been more Englishmen visiting in Ire- 
land than at any time for the past ten years. Some of 
the Irish papers, however, declare that all this is on 
the surface, that the real divergence isas great as ever 
and cannot bc healed in any such way. There is already 
great scarcity in the western part of the island, and 
unless a change comes speedily the potato and wheat 
crops will be an absolute failure, while the heavy rains 
have made it impossible to dry the peat, so that there 
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is danger of a fuel as well as of a food famine. Some of 
the Irish declare that the royal party took no interest in 
the suffering already apparent and call to mind the tri- 
umphal procession of the Queen in Dublin in 1849 when 
thousands were starving. Should this visit result in 
some substantial relief for the people it willdo more 
than almost anything else to relieve still more the ten- 
sion, already lessened by the recent legislation. 





Two important labor conventions have just been held 
abroad. One, the Trades’ Union Congress, at Birming- 
ham, England, and the other, the International Con- 
gress for the Protection of Labor at Zurich, Switzerland. 
The first consisted of 390 delegates representing a con- 
stituency of 1,250,000, and is the most powerful labor 
organization in the world. It is thirty years old, and 
has been undoubtedly the most important factor in the 
great industrial reforms in England during the last 
quarter of a century. The interest of the Congress to 
the public at large was somewhat overshadowed by the 
great engineering strike now in progress, wherein one 
of the most powerful labor unions is engaged in a mo- 
mentous and probably hopeless struggle for an eight- 
hour day against an equally powerful combination of 
employers. The Congress, however, has pledged its 
moral as well as financial support to the engineers, and 
has also adopted resolutions demanding an eight hour 
work-day in all trades and occupations in the United 
Kingdom; reform in the jury system; non-employment 
of children under fifteen years of age in factories; the 
national federation of all trades and industries, and a 
host of other proposals, including the national and mu- 
nicipal ownership of the ‘* natural’’ monopolies. 





Tue Congress for the Protection of Labor at Zurich 
is the result of an invitation by the Swiss National 
Labor Congress in 1893 to all representatives of the 
working classes of all parties and of all religions, 
the sole qualification being that the delegates should 
support the principle of ‘‘State intervention’’ in 
labor questions. Delegates to the number of 375 
assembled, representing fourteen nationalities, and 
were divided among Roman Catholics, Socialists, 
Evangelicals and Social Reformers. They discussed 


chiefly child and female labor and the limit to the > 


hours of aday’s work. They also advised the Govern- 
ments of Europe to create an International Office of 
Labor similar to what already exists under the Postal 
Convention, Sanitary Convention, etc. A most striking 
feature of the composition of the congress was that the 
Roman Catholic delegates were uo fewer than 107—a 
fact which would seem to show a progress of ‘‘labor’”’ 
ideas among classes generally considered the most con- 
servativein Europe. Altho there seemed to have been 
considerable unaminity among the parties as to what 
they desired, it was in many cases for entirely different 
reasons. Thus the Catholics voted for the abolition of 
Sunday labor in part, at least, upon religious grounds, 
while the Socialists voted with them simply to secure a 
holiday and limit production. The Congress created a 
little central office, and a committee to take charge of it 
until the next Convention is called. 


THE visit of King Humbert to Germany has been fol- 
lowed very closely by Emperor William’s visit to Hun- 
gary. Emperor Francis Joseph met him at Vienna, and 
the greeting was mosteffusive. Altho Prince Bismarck 
has announced that these meetings of the rulers are 
merely ordinary curtesies of diplomatic life, there is a 
very general belief that they mean much more. As the 
details are given in regard to the interview between 
Emperor William and King Humbert it appears that the 
two rulers had long and private talks, while their Min- 
isters were in constant communication, spending many 
hours in consulation. These two visits unquestionably 
indicate a desire to make it manifest to the Dual Alli- 
ance that the Triple Alliance is intact and must be reck- 
oned with. At the same time the relations of the Czar 
to Italy and Austria seem to show that no division of 
interests between the two alliances will be allowed to 
interfere with the preservation of peace and the develop- 
ment of each individual Government. The visit in 
Hungary is made more significant by the peculiar situ- 
ation in Austria and the adjoining German provinces. 
In Germany there is growing up a very bitter feeling 
against Prussia and what is felt to be the overweening 
pride of Prussian rule. In Austria the conflict between 
the German and Slav elements is growing more bitter. 
The question thus comes whether Austria, accepting the 
German element as the predominant one, will gather to 
itself the neighboring German States in protest against 
Prussian rule and give over the Slavic States to a sepa- 
rate development, or will allow her comparatively small 
German section to go to Germany, strengthening the 
German feeling against Prussia, and become herself 
more distinctly a Slavic empire. In the present very 
unsettled conditions either course is possible ; and it 
would not be surprising if this conference of the two 
Emperors should bear some fruit in the settlement of 
these difficulties. 





In Italy the discussion over the Abyssinian question 
is absorbing public attention. The Rudini policy is to 
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make Erythrea a purely commercial colony, undertake 
no special fortifications, except at Massowah, and trust 
for its preservation toagreements with the Abyssinian 
chiefs of the high grounds back from the coast. To 
this, however, there is very strong opposition by those 
who claim that the plan is simply impracticable, that to 
fortify Massowah alone is to leave Erythrea at the 
mercy of these tribes, with no power to compel regard 
for Italian interests, or even insure safety for Italian 
investments. So far as the boundary agreement with 
Menelek is concerned there is not very much of satis- 
faction felt by the Italians, as it is a distinct cession of 
some imporjant points. 
in endangering permanent relations for the sake of a 
comparatively small amount of territory. The general 
policy to be pursued by Italy toward France enters into 
the discussion. France is anxious to strengthen her- 
selfin the so-called Equatorial provinces and favors a 
lighter Italian influence to the north. Germany, how- 
ever, is anxious to check French development and fa- 
vors a stronger Italian policy on the Red Sea. 


ALL these parties are watching with interest the ex- 
tension of the Anglo-Egyptian expedition. Berber has 
been evacuated by the dervishes and occupied by Sou- 
danese who are friendly to the British, and British offi- 
cers and gunboats have gone to take possession. The 
dervishes have fallen back to Metemneh, and, itis said, 
will make a strong stand there. From Berber it is only 
two hundred miles to Khartiim, and; according to some 
reports, the British will advance promptly. According 
to other reports there is delay, owing to the failure of 
funds. The British Embassy, under Sir Rennel Rodd, 
succeeded in convincing Menelek that he had nothing 
to fear from British advance up the Nile, but rather 
everything to gain from the reducing of the strength of 
the turbulent Arab tribes. It thus secured, according 
to reports, his neutrality, which will certainly prove to 
be of great advantage to them. ‘ The Khalifa made 
effort to secure an alliance with the Abyssinian; but he 
declined, calling to mind the fact that his predecessor 
was killed by the Mahdi. Meanwhile French expedi- 
tions on the Upper Nile are reported as advancing, and 
there are vague rumors that they may get to Khartim 
before the British. 


THE Pathan tribesmen appear to be coming to the 
conviction that the English force is too great to be re- 
sisted. A strong expedition against the Mohmunds in 
the Swat Valley was countermanded for forty-eight 
hours, and the general explanation suggested was that 
the Mohmunds had made up their minds to yield. The 
Afridis continue to be somewhat turbulent, and with the 
Orakzais on the Samana range, about 11,000 in number, 
are giving much difficulty to the English troops. The 
latter have been re-enforced with great energy by troops 
from the various native princes, and the announcement 
thet General Lockhardt, the well-known Indian fighter, 
is coming to the front, has aroused enthusiasm on the 
one side, and created some consternation on the other. 
The repeated declarations on the part of the Ameer of 
his loyalty to his pledges to England and his refusal 
to allow Afghan support of the tribesmen has had con- 
siderable effect, altho the Mad Mullah has undertaken to 
quote in support of his action a little book prepared by 
the Moslem priests of Afghanistan, and indorsed by the 
Ameer, on the nature of a jehad, or holy war, in defense 
of Islam. Inthe region of Quetta there appears to be 
quiet, the pronounced action of the British Govern- 
ment in arresting some of the leaders having hada most 
salutary effect. 


THERE seems to bea general uprising among the 
coolie class in Japan. The jinrikisha men and employés 
generally have taken up a system of extortionate 
charges for services and of brutality in enforcing the 
charges which puts foreign residents in avery un- 
pleasant situation. In the city of Kobe an American 
lady, the wife of a captain of a sailing ship, took back 
to a silk shop some work which was not according to 
order. She was set upon by a man in the shop and 
beaten over the breast and shoulders in the most brutal 
manner. A lady while riding in ajinrikisha was assault- 
ed in the same manner by the puller, and another lady, 
whose husband is a grandson of Wm. Henry Harrisoa, 
was hooted at and obliged to seek shelter in a neigh- 
bor’s house to escape the stones thrown by a mob. The 


British Vice-Consul in Kobe was attacked, and every 


one who has so far escaped fears that his turn will come 
next. There is no redress to be had from the police or 
the courts, as the laws in regard to assault are very 
bad, and the coolies, having learned of this, take advan- 
tage of the situation. In Tokio a mob attacked the 
storehouse of some prominent merchants, smashed fur- 
niture, clocks, etc., and raised riot generally, the police 
being not only powerless to stop the riot but even to 
make arrests. Different explanations are given of 
what is looked upon by some as a sudden transforma- 
tion, the Japanese coolie being generally considered 
a very harmless, mild-dispositioned character. Some 
attribute it to the influence of foreign sailors, others 
to the spread of the anti-foreign feeling which in the 
upper classes is covered over by the forms of polite- 
ness. 


They do not, however, believe 
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Mr. Seth Low’s Letter of Acceptance. 


Messrs. Joseph Larocque and others, acting on behalf of the 
Citizens’ Union and other voters of the city of New York: 


GENTLEMEN: lI accept with a deep sense of responsibility 
the nomination that you offer me in your communication of 
September ist. So far as the expression of popular desire 
which accompanies it implies confidence in me, it will be a 
lifelong inspiration, and a strong impulse, in the event of 
my election, to fulfil the expectation of those for whom you 
speak. I take it for granted that this nomination is offered 
subject to the expressed condition stated in my letter to a 
committee of the Citizens’ Union, dated June 7th, which 
letter was used as the basis of your canvass, and in 
which I said that I could accept no nomination if there 
were attached to it any obligation, expressed or implied, 
in case of election, other than the obligation of the official 
oath as Mayor to make the interests of the city the para- 
mount concern in the discharge of every duty. ; 

I am a Republican, and 1 expect to remain one; but I am 
completely in sympathy with the purpose of the Citizens’ 
Union to secure a Mayor for the great city who shall be 
‘free from all pariisan obligations.’’ Such a Mayor, if 
elected, I shall certainly be. In making appointments it 
shall be my endeavor to fill every place with an eye single 
to the public good. The patronage of the city shall not be 
used, so far as it 1s in the Mayor’s power to prevent 1t, for 
the purpose ot either strengthening or weakening one party 
or another, or any faction of any party. I shail try tomake 
an administration that will be honest, broad-minded, effi- 
cient and business-like, and considerate of the interests of 
every citizen. 

The Civu Service laws of the State shall be impartially 
enforced ‘‘ by such methods as will insure a practicable and 
reasonable test of fitness, and the selection of subordinate 
officers upon their merits, irrespective of political influ- 
ence, so as to afford a fair chance to every citizen, without 
regard to race, religious belief or political affiliation.” It 
shail be my endeavor to build up in all parts of the public 
service a spirit of honest pride, based upon the well-settled 
conviction on the part of every person in the city’s employ 
that, so long as his services are needed and he renders 
them taithfully and well, no influence in the city shall be 


able to turn him out; while the moment he fails in his duty 
no influence shali be strong enougn to keep him in. 

Nothing 1s more vitai to tne weilare of tne city, as I con- 
ceive, tnat tnat it be allowed by the Legisiature to shape 
1ts Own destinies in ail matters taat are purely local. | 
wouid wisn the great city to bear its part proudly in all 
the concerns of tne Empire State and wiiling!y to bear its 
share of the burdens of the State; but, as concerns the city’s 
local affairs, itis not so mucn a part of tne State as itis 
the home of its inhaoitants. it 1 am elected, 1 snail con- 
tend sturdily tor the city’s rignt, in sucn matters, to govern 
itself. 

As to the public franchises, the Greater New York Char- 
ter practically embodies the doctrine that the city snail 
not parc with the ownership of its iranchises, Dut snail 
lease tnem tor limited periods subject to occasional revis- 
ioa of tne terms. Ii think legislation should De had, how- 
ever, in addition to tne Charter, tnat will enapvie tne city 
to treat every consent to a change of power by street rall- 
roads as a new trancnise. itis utterly unreasonapie that 
because of detective iegislation these vaiuaDie grants 
snouid continue to be given away without compensation 
to tne city. AS Matters aow stand, tmese couseats are 
granted by the State Kailroad Com.nissioa, and tne city is 
deprivei of ail opportunity to secure a return tor taem 
eltner Dy way of a money payment or Dy imposing cond:- 
tions caiculated to secure a service thorougaly in the in- 
terest ol tne public. 

1 am neartiuy in tavor of carrying to as speedy comple- 
tion as possiole the municipal rapid transit system tor 
which the peopie of the present city of New Yorx votedin 
November, 1594, and, 11 eiected,1 small go everything in 
my power to facilitate communication between the various 
borougns of the great city Dy means ot bridges, tunneis 
and terries. Notuiag wiildo so mucn as a complete sys- 
tem of intercommunication to unily tne people of ali the 
borougNs into one municipaltty and to secure tor all parts 
Ol the city the maximum advautages of consolidation. 

L snouid giadly interest myselt neartily in the schools and 
in au tnat concerns the higaer lite of the peopie; and | should 
strive earnestly to promote every municipal interest that 
makes tor the commercial and business prosperity of tne 
city and the weltare of the citizens. he harpor and the 
water tront would command my especia: care. 

1 velieve that the labor laws oi tue State, as they apply 
to the city, should be administered in the letteraud in the 
spirit. nis is the laborer’s rignt, and, in my judgment, it 
is eminently in tne interest of tne city. 3 

INO Campaign inthe city of New York turning on local 
issues Cau De conducted, in the present condition of excise 
legisiation, without some reference to the excisé question. 
‘Ine Raines Law, in my belief, Contains tne germ ol an ex- 
cise system tar better than thac wnich is suppianted, in 
that 1¢ nas relieved the liquor traimic of the arpitrary con- 
troi of excise boards, and nas suostituted tor this a grant 
of explicit rights that can be entorc-d at law. Wnere tne 
Raines Law tails as applied to New York, it tails because it 
does not take into account the public sentiment of the city. 
New Yoca, whue characteristica an American city, 1s 
also, as the Germans say, a world city. It iscosmopouitan 
in tact and cosmopolitan in sentiment. Men ot every sort 
of up-bringing must be able to live in such acity happily and 
naturally—ot course with due regard to the rights and con- 
victions of others. Legislators on this subject should never 
forget that the excise law stands midway between the !aws 
that everybody believes in and tne dead laws that nobody 
be..eves in, and that the effective public sentiment behind 
it, 1ocally, is the only permanent torceon which to depend 
in its administration. for this reason, in my opinion, an 
excise law, sotaras it affects the daily life and the habits 
of the people, should reflect the public opinion of the city. 
On such points, incase of radical ditterences of opinion, | 
should take the appeal to the peopie themselves. In a 
community like this 1 know of no better way to secure tor 
an excise law the support of a public sentiment that will 
sustain its even enforcement. : 

The city of New York will have a population larger than 
that of most of the States of the Union, and larger than 
that of all the colonies combined when tney issued their 
Declaration of Independence. [he wish of those tor 
whom you speak, as 1 understand it, 1s especially to secure 
for this imperial city the opportunity to start upon its new 
career under anadministration pledged to make the inter- 
ests of the city its supreme care. Such a purpose ought to 
appeal to the civic pride of every citizen. 1 could wisn that 
tne popular movement which you represent had designated 
some other man to jead in the great struggle; tor in sucha 
cause it would have been a pleasure to serve in the ranks. 
But if my fellow-citizens see fit to intrust the arduous task 
to me, I shall serve them loyally with every power that I 
have. Respectfully, SETH Low, 
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Godlikeness. . 


IT is not wrong to speak of being like God. The 
difference between finite man and the one infinite 
Being is vast, indeed; but it does not preclude the 
possibility of a likeness. These contrasts are very 
great; and when we dwell upon them, the idea of 
God’s greatness and sufficiency and of our own little- 
ness and insufficiency seems to exclude possibility of 
comparison. It can be little less than blasphemy to 
assume to be equal to God in anything. We are for- 
bidden to think he is such an one as ourselves, and if 
there are those who are tempted to indulge colossal 
conceit of greatness comparable to his, let them read 
a chapter in Job and find cut how littlethey are: 
Where wast thou when I laid the foundations 

of the earth? 

Who determined the measures thereof? 
Or who shut up the sea with doors? 
Where is the way to the dwelling of light, 
And as for darkness, where is the place thereof? 
Doubtless thou knowest, for thou was then born, 
And the number of thy days is great! 
The contemplation ot these things begot within Joba 
spirit of the deepest humility, and he cried: 

I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, 

But now mine eye seeth thee, 2 

Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent 

In dust and ashes. 
The more we see of Him and the better we know Him 
the clearer we perceive our own limitations and im- 
perfections. 

When we are in this state we are in the most favor- 
able state tolearn of Him. He gives us daily a multi- 
tude of lessons, all intended to teach us how to be more 
like Him; and he does not forbid, but encourages us 
to aspire unto godlikeness. How can we be like God ? 

We can strive to be like him in love. He loves all 
men, and is ever ready to forgive them and receive 
them into intimate relationship with himself. He 
bears with their follies, overlooks their faults, wel- 
comes their confessions, and does not upbraid them 
for their waywardness. The best of men do not make 
avery straight pathway, and those most loyal to the 
Master have constant need to ask forgiveness for.acts 
of rebellion. God’s love toward us, despite all our 
blunders, follies, inconsistencies, never once fails. 
We can imitate him in love for our-own kind. We 
can bear and forbear, we can give and forgive, wecan 
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be patient and merciful, we can be sympathetic and 
helpful to everybody, according to the divine plan. 
We can have the same kind of love for one another 
that God has for us, and with every passifig year aid 
in making ‘‘the sum of human sorrows less.’’ Our 
love will not be equal to the divine love, but it will 
at least be like it in nature. The water you may hold 
in a glass is like the water of the ocean; it has the 
same qualities, differing only in quantity. It zs the 
same because you have dipped it out of the ocean. 

Our contact with sin puts us in a different relation 
to it from that which God occupies. He is free from 
it and hates it. We are not entirely free from it, but 
we may hate it, too. We know we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren. We 
may likewise be assured of our growth in grace by 
our increasing hatred of sin. This is a hatred to be 
cultivated. Sin will never appear to us in our finite 
state as hideous and abhorrent as it is to God; but 
we are beginning to be like him if we have ceased to 
love and begun to hate it, and are striving to be free 
from it. 

The divine purity isa somewhat awful thing for 
sinful man to contemplate. The distance between 
perfect holiness and mortal sinfulness seems, like the 
distance between the sun and the earth, too great to 
be traversed. Isaiah’s vision of the crying seraphim 
about the throne, saying, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord of Hosts,” abased him, and with his lips in the 
dust he cried, ‘* Wo is me, for 1 am undone.’’ Paul 
describes our natural state in his letter to the Ro- 
mans in the blackest colors. We have gone as far 
from God as we could go; but his love, like the light 
of the sun, finds us in our utter darkness and bridges 
the way back to holiness. It is not only made pos- 
sible for us to be holy, but we are commanded to be 
holy. Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 
Be ye holy, for 1am holy. We are to be holy accord- 
ing to the divine pattern, and are not forbidden to 
strive after perfect holiness. We may be sure it is 
not God’s desire that any part of our nature shall be 
given upto sin. The freer we are from it the more 
we fulfil his desire for us and the more we are like 
him. 

It is a great thing for a painter or a sculptor to 
have a perfect model. God has presented to us a 
perfect model that we might fashion our lives after 
him. It cannot be wrong, therefore, for men, with all 
their limitations, to endeavor to be like him; and we 
are not forbidden to hope that through all the count- 
less ages of eternity we may approach nearer and 
nearer to his adorable likeness. The very condition 
of seeing him is to be like him. 


The Issues of the Campaign in Greater 
New York. 


REPUBLICANS indissolubly wedded to party politics 
in municipal as well as State and national affairs, ex- 
press concern lest the government of the Greater New 
York fall intu the hands of ‘‘irresponsible persons.’’ 
It is evident that they would regard such an event as 
disastrous. They said some months ago that the 
issues of the coming. campaign must lie between the 
Tammany and the Republican ticket, and urged that 
the Citizens’ Union defer to the leadership of the 
Republican organization in order to avert a Tammany 
victory. As between Tammany and the independent 
movement, they intimated that they would prefer 
the success of the former. 

When they say ‘‘ irresponsible persons” they refer, 
doubtless, to those at the head of the Citizens’ 
Union, which ignores parties altogether in municipal 
affairs, and owes no allegiance to any political organ- 
ization. Strict politicians would say that those who 
are nominated by parties are responsible to those par- 
ties, and would conduct the government of the city 
according to the dictation of the party managers. 
Therefore they want candidates who are party men, 
and who can be controlled by a party organization. 
This is the old idea—the idea which has become re- 
sponsible for the shameful condition into which mu- 
nicipal government has fallen inthiscountry. While 
party leaders would acknowledge that national ques- 
tions cannot be, actually brought into a municipal 
canvass, yet they would contend that the success of 
either party strengthens it for State and national 
campaigns by putting into its hands a great deal of 
valuable patronage. They do not scruple to use this 
patronage for the benefit of the party. That is why 
party rule in cities is, in the main, bad rule. 

The moment an honest citizen begins to inquire 
why municipal government has become so corrupt 
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and how it isto be put upon a higher plane of de- 
cency and efficiency, he sees that the use of munici- 
pal patronage for the benefit of any particular party 
or organization is the root of the evil. He perceives 
at once that national questions have no place at all 
among municipal issues. A prominent Republican of 
this city, who holds a Federal office at this port, re- 
cently expressed his fear that Mr. Seth Low is not as 
thorough a Republican as could be wished. He 
thought he was too much of a free-trader to make an 
acceptable candidate for Mayor. Looked at from a 
party standpoint, this objection may seem reasonable 
enough, but in any other light it is fantastically ab- 
surd, as much so as the opinion attributed to a cer- 
tain Presidential candidate to the effect that the 
tariff was a local question to be settled by municipal 
councils and other local bodies. The Mayor and 
Common Council of New York, as every intelligent 
man will admit, have nothing whatever to do with 
questions of the tariff, or any other question.which is 
at issue in national politics. 

It is well to consider what are the real municipal 
issues. Has not the Citizens’ Union in its platform 
stated them with admirable clearness and precision ? 
Let us recall them as briefly as possible: 

1. The business affairs of the city shall be managed 
upon their own merits. 

2. No candidate for a city office shall use that 
office for the benefit of any political organization. 

3. The Civil Service laws shall be enforced without 
regard to political influence. 

4. The city shall retain the ownership of its fran- 
chises and shall grant them only for limited periods, 
and holders of franchises shall be forced to give the 
public adequate service at reasonable rates. 

5. Better rapid transit facilities shall be secured 
without unreasonable delay. 

6. School accommodations shall be provided for all 
children of school age, and the efficiency of the schools 
shall be increased. 

7. The eight-hour labor day shall be enforced to all 
employés of the city and its contractors, and that 
Union wages shall be paid. _ 

2. The system of small parks, baths and lavatories 
shall be extended. 

g. The best pavement shall be laid in the most 
densely populated districts. 

10. The laws providing forthe better sanitation of 
tenement-houses shall be enforced. 

11. The streets shall be kept clean. 

There is no need to try to convince any intelligent 
man that these are indeed proper and pertinent is- 
sues for the coming campaign. The election is not 
for officers who haveto do with questions of State 
concern, or with the Tariff, or the annexation of 
Hawaii, or our relations with Great Britain, or the 
independence of Cuba, or restriction of immigration, 
or any other matter of national policy. We have a 
government at Washington charged with responsibil- 
ity in these matters; we have a government at Albany 
to deal with all questions affecting the whole State. 
The Citizens’ movement comes into the municipal 
campaign and proposes to take a prominent part 
in it, because the Constitution of the State has 
divorced municipal elections from State and Federal 
elections for the very purpose that municipal issues 
may be considered free from all questions of party 
politics. 

Mr. Seth Low, as the nominee of the Citizens’ 
Union, takes his stand firmly upon the platform of 
that movement; and while he will welcome all support 
from any quarter, he will in no wise compromise him- 
self to gain the indorsement of the Republican or any 
other party. Ifelected, he is pledged not to use his po- 
sition for the benefit of any party. It makes no differ- 
ence at all to those who believe in the platform on which 
he stands whether he is a Republican or a Democrat, 
whether he believes in protection or free trade, 
whether he is in favor of the ratification of the Hawai- 
ian annexation treaty or against it, whether he thinks 
our Government should use its good offices to bring 
the war in Cuba to an end, or whether it should stand 
aloof. He is known to be a man of experience in 
municipal affairs, to have large executive ability, to 
have a character above reproach, and to have sound 
ideas on the subject of non-partisan municipal govern- 
ment. That isenough. And as nearly 128,000 citi- 
zens of all parties have indorsed him as a candidate, 
and propose to support him, the only question left 
for the leaders of the Republican organization is 
whether political wisdom does not require that the 
coming Republican Convention shall make Mr. Low 
its candidate and do what it can for his election. 

Let us try for once the experiment of municipal 
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government by ‘‘irresponsible persons.’’ It is true 

that Mt. Low will not be responsible to the Repub- 

lican Party or any other political organization, but he 

will be responsible to the voters of Greater New York. 

And is it not good Republican doctrine that the peo- 

ple are greater than individuals, greater than any 
party? Is it not our theory that government is of the 

people, by the people and for the people, and not of 
the party, by the party and for the party? Let the 
Republican leaders take warning from the result of 
the last municipal election in Chicago. The Demo- 
crats had their ticket, the Republicans put up their 
ticket, and there was an independent ticket on much 

the same basis as that which the Citizens’ Union has 
placed in the field in this city. In the election the. 
Democratic ticket was first, the independent second, 

and that of the Republican machine third. That 
will surely be the result in this city if the Republicans 
insist on going into the campaign with a full party 
ticket. 


The Golden Age of Missions. 


EvERY little while we hear that the Church has 
touched its highest point in foreign mission work; 
that the great interest manifest in the past cannot be 
expected in the future; and that the missionary soci- 
eties must look forward to diminishing rather than in- 
creasing receipts, and must adapt themselves and 
their plans to this fact. The golden age of missions 
has passed. Is this true? ; 

It is undoubtedly a fact that much of the glamour 
has gone. The halo that rested on Livingstone pen- 
etrating Africa, on Carey in India, Morrison in China, 
John Williams in the South Seas, has not descended 
to their successors, albeit many a less known man 
and woman is to-day bearing equally heavy burdens 
with no less of devotion and success. One reason, 
perhaps is, that there are so many that the vision is 
somewhat distracted. The pioneer work, too, is toa 
considerable degree over. There are few sections of 
Africa unvisited; every province of China has its mis- 
sionaries; the islands of the Pacific are rapidly yield- 
ing. Wearearriving, also, at a better understanding 
of the condition of the non-Christian world. Many 
illusions, favorable as well as unfavorable, have been 
dispelled. While certain communities show a great 
anxiety for the Gospel, the great mass of the 
world does not want it, however much it may 
need it. The fields are white to the harvest, 
but in most cases the grain-stalks are hard, and the 
sickle must take them one by one rather than sheaf 
by sheaf. Heathenism, too, has assumed a different 
aspect. Time was when the Hindu, the Buddhist, 
the Moslem and the South Sea cannibal were classed 
together. We have learned that there is a difference, 
and while sin is sin in India as well as in Tanna, it 
needs different treatment in the two cases. The 
morning twilight with its glow, is giving place to 
the clearer light of noonday. The softening shadows 
have passed. Each obstacle stands out in all its sharp 
outline and harsh ruggedness, and with the sense of 
stern reality there has come to many a certain dis- 
couragement, a doubt whether, after all, the Church 
has not done about all it can be expected to do. 

The fact is that the Church at home is going through 
much the same experience that comes to very nearly 
every missionary on the field. It is a common, if not 
universal experience there, that after two or three 
years of work an earnest man or woman, who has gone 
out full of enthusiasm and ambition, comes to wonder 
whether, after all, a mistake has not been made, and 
whether better work could not be done somewhere 
else, perhaps at home. The work is so different from 
what was anticipated, and they seem to make so lit- 
tle progress. Sometimes they yield. More often 
they hold firm and find that their grandest, most suc- 
cessful work is yet before them. They take it up with 
new heart, new energy, and, a little later, look upon 
withdrawal, if tor any reason that become necessary, 
as the greatest possible trial. So it will be with the 
Church. It is now in its trying time. It is facing as 
never before the real problem of the Christianizing, 
not merely the evangelizing of the world. If it hoids 
true, if it supports the work it has commenced and 
enables it to be carried on, it will find a golden age be- 
fore it such as it has not dreamed of. If it hold back 
the story of the Middle Ages may be repeated, and the 
world may wait for evangelists from Africa to do in 
America what Americans are now doing in the 
Levant. 

Let us look for a moment at the immediate possi- 
bilities. The battle with the great systems is on as 
it has never been, Buddhism in Siam, in China, in 
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Japan, is bestirring itself to resist the encroachments 
of Christianity. Hinduism is looking anxiously at the 
signs of its weakening power, over not merely the edu- 
cated but the common people. Islam shows an, as 
yet, undivided and apparently unconcerned front; 
yet the feverish delight in the recent rehabilitation 
of the Sultan, and the crusade preached by the Mad 
Mullah of Hadda, make manifest its realization that 
it has at last met a fce the strongest it has ever en- 
countered, While this is true, however, it must not be 
supposed that the end is near. Such systems are not 
conquered in a generation. They survive many se- 
vere wounds, and rally even atter they appear to be 
conquered. That they can be conquered, however, 
and that they will be, is as true as Christianity itself. 
When they yield, then will be the golden age of mis- 
sions. 

How soon that will come depends very much upon 
the attitude of the Church toward the work during 
these coming years. If the vantage-ground is to be 
kept and increased, the day of success will be hastened. 
If work already done is to be given up, if the orders 
to those at the front are to be, Retreat, instead of 
Advance, then the delay may be indefinite. Now isa 
time of test, not a time of crisis, for crisis implies a 
possible failure, and God’s work knows no such pos- 
sibility. It may, however, be delayed through failure 
of his appointed means fully to meet the demands 
upon them. To meet them requires effort, patient, 
persevering, persistent effort; but that will win. A 
pastor well known all over the country, a few months 
before his death not many years ago, said that when 
he went to the church where he then was he found 
that it gave very little to foreign missions. By dint of 
earnest work he got the annual donation up and up 
until it reached a very good figure. Then an officer 
inthe church came to him and advised him to let up 
a little. They had done well; about as well in his 
judgment as could be expected. His pastor turned 
to him and said: ‘‘I am not going to let up on this 
until your individual donation equals what the entire 
church gives now.’’ And, he added: ‘‘I have almost 
got him up to it.’’ 


The Anti-Civil Service League. 


THE opponents of the merit system of civil service 
have formed an organization which they call ‘‘ The 
Anti-Civil Service League.” This is an event worthy 
of passing notice. It shows beyond question that 
the reform in our civil service, begun under discour- 
aging circumstances less than a third of a century 
ago, has already accomplished all that its first friends 
hoped for. It occupies so secure a footing in the ad- 
ministration of our Federal Government that the 
severest attacks upon it in both houses of Congress 
prove to be without avail. Ever since the new sys- 
tem was instituted it has had its opponents in the na- 
tional halls of legislation, and they tried by various 
means, first to repeal the law establishing it and fail- 
ing in that to cripple it by withholding needful ap- 
propriations. Against this opposition, which at times 
has been of a most vehement nature, the principle of 
reform has advanced steadily and been extended 
more and more until it has come to comprise nine- 
tenths of the employés of the Government. 

At the beginning of President McKinley’s Admin- 
istration, those who were opposed to the system and 
saw that it was impossible to find places for their po- 
litical friends because of its faithful enforcement, en- 
deavored to secure a modification of the rules, which 
it is within the power of the President to make. 
How signally they failed in this attempt, is a matter 
of recent history. At every point their attacks upon 
the system have been met and foiled; and now they 
have taken up the plan by which the reform was in- 
augurated and advanced to its present stage of prog- 
ress. They have formed an organization for the ex- 
press purpose of overthrowing the system. Having 
no hope whatever of such executive action as would 
open the way toareturn of the spoils system, they 
hope to influence the future action of Congress by a 
plan of campaign in congressional districts. They 
want to bring the influence of the supporters of Ccn- 
gressmen to bear upon them to induce them to intro- 
duce and carry through a bill for the repeal or modi- 
fication of the law. 

We cannot imagine that this campaign will be an 
open campaign. We do not for one moment believe 
that it is to be one of the issues for free discussion on 
the stump. It will rather be a private appeal to 
greedy politicians to bring pressure to bear upon their 
congressional representatives for the legislative action 
desired, The difficulty which would beset an open 
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campaign is that the intelligent and decent public 
are thorough believers in the present system and 
would strenuously oppose its overthrow. Civil serv- 
ice reform in these days is.not the fad of a few lead- 
ing daily and weekly journals, but commands the 
hearty support of all the better class of papers irre- 
spective of parties and creeds. An open campaign 
against the system would be sure to array the press 
in opposition to the movement. What is evidently 
contemplated is such quiet manipulation as the poli- 
ticians may manage without great publicity. 

Will any such campaign succeed? We cannot be- 
lieve that it will. It may influence a few votes in Con- 
gress, but not many. The opponents of the merit 
system would not be listened to for a moment by any- 
body except partisans greedy for office, were it not 
that they base their demanc for a change upon 
alleged abuses which have been practiced under the 
system. It is not to be denied that there have been 
instances where the spirit if not the letter of the law 
has been violated. Such cases there were under the 
Administration of President Harrison, who believed 
in an honest enforcement of the law, and also under 
both Administrations of President Cleveland, whose 
devotion to the system no one could for a moment 
question. The Republicans make capital of such in- 
stances of abuse as they can find under a Democratic 
Administration, and the Democrats do likewise when 
a Republican Administration is in power. 

The chief opponents of the system, it is to be noted, 
are those who are in accord with the existing Admin- 
istration. When a Democratic Administration was 
in office it was the Democrats who were clamoruus to 
have the law broken down; now thata Republican 
Administration is in office it is the Republicans who 
are most persistent in attack. They are under pres- 
sure to find offices for their constituents and become 
zealous in denouncing the absurdities of what they 
pronounce ‘‘a fraud’’ and ‘‘a humbug.” 

As yet no very prominent man has identified himself 
with the Anti-Civil Service League. Congressman 
Grosvenor, who so earnestly hoped for an executive or- 
der releasing many positions from the operations of the 
law, has given the movement his hearty indorsement, 
and wants to see effective work done behind Con- 
gressmen who have made themselves too conspicuous 
in support of the system. There are a number of 
Republicans in both houses who sympathize with him 
more or less positively; but those who are willing to 
be responsible for the movement now inaugurated 
will, we imagine, be few indeed. 

The movement has one thing, at least, to commend 
it. It isfrank and open; that is more than could be said 
of Governor Black’s in this State. He pretended that 
the changes which he recommended, and which the 
Legislature was only too ready to adopt, would improve 
the system by taking the ‘‘starch out’’ of it. He 
knew perfectly well that his attacks were aimed at 
the principle and not at the manner in which it was 
applied. We do not suppose that the Black law will 
be anything more than a temporary arrangement to 
assist Republicans in gaining position. When it has 
accomplished all that it can acco.aplish they will re- 
peal it for the sake of preventing Democrats, if they 
get a chance, from using it for partisan purposes. 

It is a matter of great regret that a bloody affray 
should mark the close of the miners’ strike in Pennsyl- 
vania. The strikers have in general kept themselves 
from violence and are about to resume work under the 
Columbus agreement, which means an advance of eleven 
cents a ton in their wages. This was nearly all they 
asked for, and ought to give them great satisfaction, at 
least in Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia. The 
terrible encounter near Hazleton was really unneces- 
sarv. Strikers had, itis true, been guilty of individual 
cases of violence. A mining superintendent’s house 
had been visited and well-nigh wrecked, a crippled en- 
gineer had been severely beaten for continuing at his 
post, tho only to keep the machinery in order, and the 
deputiess-had rescued working miners that very morn- 
ing from an attack of the strikers. But when these 
strikers were stopped by Sheriff Martin, on their 
way to Latimer, to interfere with workers there, 
doubtless, they were on the highway marching 
peaceably and were unarmed, or, at least, not 
generally armed. It may be that they would 
have committed violence, but at the moment when the 
Sheriff's posse confronted them they were violating no 
law. The stories of the collision are many and contra- 
dictory; but it is certain that neither the Sheriff nor 
any of his posse was injured. The strikers may have 
assumed a threatening tone, they may have hustled 
Sheriff Martin; but they did not open the firing, and it 
is doubtful if they responded to it. Between twenty 
and thirty were killed by the murderous fire of the 
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deputies, and many were wounded. The Sheriff must 
have lost his head and ordered the deputies to fire, or 
they fell into a panic and fired before it was necessary. 
Investigation will show where the responsibility belongs. 
Meanwhile the incident serves to embitter the strikers, 
and demagogs are using it to increase hostility between 
Labor and Capital. 





Dr. ANDREWS has refused to withdraw his resigna- 
tion at the unanimous request of the corporation of 
Brown University. His refusal cannot be based upon 
anything the corporation has said or failed tosay. It 
did not propose in the slightest to question his right to 
hold views on the free coinage of silver at variance with 
those held by the friends and supporters of the Univer- 
sity. In addition to the cordial letter addressed to him 
there was nothing that the corporation could do to show 
him that his resignation was never contemplated in the 
action appointing the committee to confer with him. 
The University has been put right,and it only remained 
for Dr. Andrews to accept the cordial assurance of con- 
fidence and support given him in the corporation letter 
and withdraw his resignation to have the former state 
of things restored. But apparently he had gone too 
far in his arrangements with Mr. John Brisben Walker 
for the proposed Cosmopolitan University to recede, 
and finds it impossible to give proper attention to both 
universities. A principle has been vindicated, however, 
in the action of the University corporation, more im- 
portant than any personal interest, and the incident 
closes with the position of the great institution un- 
changed and uncompromised. 


JAPAN’s consent to arbitrate its differences with 
Hawaii proves to be a conditional and limited consent. 
The question at issue is whether the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment violated treaty rights when it refused to allow cer- 
tain immigrants toland. Two of the defenses it sets 
up are, first, the Japanese immigrants did not actually 
own the $50 which every newcomer is required to show; 
second, the concessions under the treaty of 1871 are 
limited to the merchant class and do not apply to coolies. 
The exclusion of these questions would make the pro- 
posed arbitration not an arbitration at all, in the proper 
sense of the word. Hawaii has as much right to itsinter- 
pretation as Japan to its construction of treaty rights. 
These different interpretations make up in large part 
the issue. Japan’s offer, therefore, to arbitrate with 
these questions omitted is not a generous offer at all. 
Let the whole question go to arbitration; that is the 
proper agreement to make. In the controversy between 
England and the United States over the Bering Sea 

- question, England strenuously opposed our contention 
that we could claim protection to and property in the 
seal in Bering Sea beyond the ordinary three-mile limit; 
but that point went to the arbitrators and was decided 
against us. Hawaii has the right to insist that the rea- 
sons for its action shall go to arbitration. 


In our issue of August 26th we gave as a matter of 
religious news the preamble and resolution adopted by 
the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Brazil, asking 
that the Northern and Southern Presbyterian Churches 
of this country give only in future to the support of the 
evangelization work, including the training of ministers 
and parochial schools for the children of believers, and 
declaring that the large schools hitherto supported have 
been a failure. Dr. Horace Lane, President of the Prot- 
estant College, at Sao Paulo, Brazil, who is now in 
this country, sends us the following: 


To THE Ep!ToR OF THE INDEPENDENT:— 

I beg to say that the action of the Synod does not state 
the facts truly or represent the views of the best element 
of mission or church, and is likely to mislead. The veteran 
missionaries, Chamberlain, Landes and others, and promi- 
nent Brazilian ministers tried to prevent its adoption, and 
a protest was put upon the records against it. 

There is a small group of missionaries in Brazil who do 
not approve of education; there is alsoa group of Brazilian 
ministers who, while heartily approving of schools and 
colleges, want them to be strictly denominational and under 
their control, tho supported by mission funds. On these 
quasi-national grounds they easily controlled the vote, tho 
many of the voters owe their education entirely to mission 
schools. The native opposition to educational institutions 
is, therefore, rather patriotic than religious—a kind of jin- 
goism not unknown in our own country. 

The Protestant College, which controls the ‘“‘ American 
school’’ in all of its departments—normal, manual train- 
ing, etc., having five to six hundred students and pupils— 
is undenominational, tho originating in the Presbyterian 
mission. It is incorporated under the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, controlled by a board of 
trustees in this country,and supported by American funds. 


There are flourishing schools in other places still under 


the missions, and they constitute the distinctively success- 
ful work of Protestant missions in Brazil. 

The missionaries in Brazil who oppose education as a le- 
gitimate branch of Christian work do so on general prin- 
ciples, as may be seen by the fol.owing quotation from the 
speeches of two of them, reported by three witnesses: 

** Education should only be made possible to those who 
have the grace of Godin their hearts; the more ignorant 
the others the better.”’ (K.) ie 

** 1 here is not and cannot be such a thing as Christian 
educaticn. Education belcngs to the Devil. Schools and 
colleges are the greatest enemies of the truth; while the 
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Church had none of them she was pure; when she got them 
she became corrupt.’’ (H.) 

This note is written in order that the friends of Christian 
education in Brazil, and everywhere else, may not be mis- 
led by the strange action of an inexperienced body of neo- 
Protestants under unwise guidance. 

Horace M. LANE. 
We are assured that the quotations above given were 
carefully verified. One of the speakers admitted the 
correctness of the language attributed to him. One of 
the speakers is himself a graduate; the other is not. 


JAPAN can do nothing slowly or moderately. It is in 
entire accordance with her history tor the past twenty- 
five years that there should be a sudden outburst of 
crime among the coolie class, manifesting itself espe- 
cially in Kobe, but also appearing elsewhere. The prin- 
cipal facts, as given in another column, show that the 
self-assertion which has been. according to general be- 
lief, the special characteristic of the Samurai, or official 
order, is spreading to the lower classes. What makes 
the matter more significant is the fact that it will not be 
long before the foreign residents will be absolutely at 
the mercy of these men, unless the Japanese officia!s 
manifest more of a disposition to enforce law and order 
than they seem to have in these instances. With the 
revision of the treaties we are in hearty accord. We be- 
lieve that it is better to trust that men will do right 
than to take for granted that they will do wrong. At 
the same time the Japanese must understand that such 
instances as are reported cannot be looked upon lightly 
by foreign governments, and that if they are repeated 
to any degree they will inevitably prevent cordiality of 
intercourse. This effect is already manifest in the fact, 
as reported, that travelers have in many cases cut short 
their stay in the country, being unwilling to subject 
themselves to the extortions and brutality of the coolies 
and the carelessness of the officials. 


....One of the most peculiar incidents of recent time 
was the accident to Emperor William, by which he 
received a black eye from a flapping rope, it was said. 
Almost at the same time a young Ifeutenant in the Ger- 
man army rode a bicycle over a precipice and was 
drowned ina raging torrent. It was not long before 
sinister reports were heard that the Emperor’s black 
eye was due, not to a flying rope, but to a blow from 
this same lieutenant, given in a moment of rage at some 
stinging remark by his ruler, and that the death was 
not accidental but a suicide, the young man realizing 
in despair that he had ruined his prospects for life. 
An additional item of interest is the report that the 
body of the officer has been recovered after being six 
weeks in a torrent which tears everything to pieces 
that falls into it. That the story should be so widely 
circulated, and meet with so much of credence shows 
the general tone of opinion in regard to Emperor Wil- 
liam. 


....As the college season opens we desire to call the 
attention of all friends of students to the cordial invita- 
tion given by the officers of the different Collegiate 
Young Men’s Christian Assoclations to entering stu- 
dents to come to them for any advice or assistance that 
may be desired. The growth of this organization dur- 
ing the past few years has been very rapid and propor- 
tionately valuable; and there is no doubt that it has 
been the means of saving a large number of young 
men from making serious mistakes as they enter col- 
lege life. Every pastor who has young men going 
from his congregation, every Sunday-school teacher, 
every parent who desires that sons should be surround- 
ed by the best Christian influences, should see to it that 
those in whom they are interested go with introduc- 
tions to the secretaries of these different associations, 
and also that those secretaries be informed with regard 
to men over whom they may possibly exert a good in- 
fluence. 


....Governor Hastings has done the cause of honest 
government good service in asking for the resignation 
of the Secretary of State and certain other officers of the 
Executive Department at Harrisburg. These men were 
parties to an unlawful act. They agreed to go on a 
bond to indemnify the State Treasurer against possible 
loss in paying legislative bills not authorized by law. 
There were many disgraceful acts at Harrisburg last 
winter, but none worse than this proposed extension of 
the legislative roll, to provide places, it is said, for po- 
litical workers. The Governor vetoed the bill which 
proposed to legalize this wrong action, and now he is 
removing the State officials who upheld the Treasurer 
in a violation of law. The Governor does well to make 
the removals; but his appointment of a notorious politi- 
cian to one of the prominent vacancies throws a grave 
suspicion upon his motive. 


....Bishop Key announces his unequivocal opposition 
to union between the Northern and Southern Methodist 
Churches. He says: : 


“‘T believe that when people fall out—or, to change the 
figure, obtain a divorce—they should not reunite.” 


The Christian order is, when brethren fall out they 
should make it up again. The good bishop’s rule would 
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make it impossible to retrieve an error or to heal a dif- 
ficulty. These two great bodies fell out over a question 
of slavery. Slavery being dead, why perpetuate the 
division? The Central Methodist, of Bishop Key's 
Church, says ‘‘the heart of Methodism, North and 
South, has become tender, fraternal, loving by lapse of 
time’; and both are ‘‘ripe for closer and more confi- 
dential relations.”” This does not forbid the hope that 
union will come some day. 


...-And now is the turn of Belgium and Holland. 
These two little States, realizing that they are sand- 
wiched in between the big ones in a somewhat danger- 
ous way, have, according to the reports, arranged fora 
defensive treaty. Each time that there has been a war 
scare there has been the fear on the part of Belgium 
lest, in their desire to spare their own countries, the 
fighters should select its territory for their battles. 
Just what assistance Holland could render in such a 
case is not altogether apparent, altho she is a plucky 
little country. Still, alliances are the order of the day, 
and the two are stronger together than either alone, and 
may be able tocommand other support. 


....The greatness of England’s power appears strik- 
ingly in its omnipresence. If a revolt breaks out in 
Rhodesia, British soldiers are at hand; if heathen kings 
on the Upper Niger make raids, an armed English expe- 
dition is on their track within twenty-four hours; if King 
Mwanga conspires against English interests in Ugan- 
da, he soon finds himself a fugitive before an English 
army; if an Arab prince aspires to the sultanate in Zan- 
zibar, a British gunboat cuts short his dream; if 
the Afridis rebel on the northwest borders of India, 
British troops are there to beat them into submission. 
There is no government like the English Government in 
its round-the-world alertness. 


*,...The commission appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Indianopolis Monetary Convention to re- 
port upon the reforms needed in our currency isan able 
one. Such men as ex-Senator Edmunds, ex-Secretary 
Fairchild and Stuyvesant Fish cannot fail to arrive at 
conclusions which will be worthy of the serious atten- 
tion of the Executive and Legislative branches of our 
Government. We must not let our present prosperity 
blind us to the need of placing our currency on a 
sounder and safer basis. A good ship must be prepared 
for sudden and severe storms. We have had sufficient 
warning that our currency system is not likely to be 
proof against all financial storms. 


....Record breaking on the Atlantic continues, and 
now the American liners hold the first place between 
this city and Southampton. The ‘‘St. Paul” has long 
held the westward record, and last week the ‘St. 
Louis”’ passed that of the Hamburg-American liner on 
the eastward course, making the trip in 6 days, Io 
hours and 14 minutes, beating the best time of the 
‘*Fiirst Bismarck’’ by 41 minutes. As both records are 
now held by American built ships, the fact has a na- 
tional importance and shows that under proper encour- 
agement America can regain the position she held so 
long in the merchant marine service. 


....We note with great satisfaction that the distin- 
guished German, whose name is so intimately con- 
nected with improvements in heavy ordnance, has 
withdrawn his pledge of financial support to Dr. Peters’s 
African expedition. Dr. Peters was convicted of gross 
cruelties on natives of German East Africa and stripped 
of his titles and honors. He dealt out torture and 
death to the hapless natives who crossed his will or re- 
fused to further his immoralities. His new expedition 
fails, and the withdrawal of Herr Krupp isa partof the 
punishment which ought to fail on such a miscreant. 


....The defalcation of the treasurer of the Board of 
Aid for Academies and Colleges of the Presbyterian 
Church, for the sum of $50,000, is another illustration 
of the necessity for a closer and more thorough inves- 
tigation and supervision. If the auditors who report- 
ed last May to the General Assembly a balance of 
over $24,000 in hand, were accurate, it is difficult to see 
how in so short time so much could have disappeared. 
Mr. Charnley’s sureties will make good whatever cash 
loss there is, but more serious still is the loss of confi- 
dence resulting from such experiences. 


....A letter from Rome to one of our Catholic contem- 
poraries wonders whether the Pope will excommunicate 
the two royal princes who ‘‘ recently outraged Catholic 
teaching’’ by fighting a duel, or whether he will sim- 
ply ‘‘leave them to the reproach of their own con- 
science for punishment.’’ It is quite evident that their 
consciences need to be enlightened. Why should not 
His Holiness point out to them the heinousness of 
their crime againstthe State and the Church, or at least 
have some prominent ecclesiastic labor with them ? 


....Consul-General Lee is a Democrat; but he has 
proved efficient as Consul-General in Cuba, and Presi- 
dent McKinley has been in no hurry to accept his res- 
ignation. Perhaps he may returntohis post. Why not? 
Comptroller of the Currency Eckels is likewise still 
in office, and so are other Democrats. The time was 
when new Administrations made political changes with 
great promptness. We are glad to live in better days. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
Catholic Reform in France. 


BY A. BEATRICE BEARD. 


PERHAPS nothing better reveals the reaction from 
formalism and the skepticism attendant upon it, or in- 
dicates more clearly what is going on beneath the sur- 
face inthe religious thought of France, than a very 
marked movement among the young Roman clergy in 
that country toward a more simple anda purer Chris- 
tianity. In this movement are the elements, at least, 
and workings of an approaching reformation. 

A year ago a Paris daily newspaper—Z’ £clair— 
speaking of the attitudes of thought, which have been 
very apparent in various parts of France, published a 
letter of l’4bbe Bourrier, in which are the following 
_ Sentences: 


“T well understand that Romanism, with its dogmas 
which are now held of no account, its crowned hierarchy 
dressed in gold, which we admire still, tho it has ceased to 
terrify, with its formal esoteric heathen worship is at an 
end. 

‘We must break with these old customs; we must over- 
throw the remains of ancient prejudice and frankly avow 
that we were on a false path. 

‘Let us, then, be logical and make the schism. Leave 
to the Italians their Italian Pope, their Italian worship, 
their Italian subtleties—above all their morals and super- 
stitions. Delivered from this network, let us advance 
toward that evangelical ideal which is irreconcilable with 
ancient Roman doctrines. 

*1f we desire a religion for the people we must take 
away from childhood that strange catechism of Roman 
theology and put the simple Gospel into the hands of our 
youth. The Gospel written for the humble is more intelli- 
gent. 

‘** Blessed are they which hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled.’ ‘ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit.’ ‘ Blessed are the meek.’ Teach them how divine 
the maxim,‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 
Put in the place of the casuistry and the imaginary perfec- 
tion of the cloister the sublime command, ‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God,’ and the second, ‘and thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ This is better than dogma. 

‘‘Put the Gospel into the hands of the people. But if 
you do this you will soon be suspected and expelled by your 
superiors. 

‘““When I wished to distribute among my catechumens 
copies of the New Testament approved by an ancient bish- 
op, I saw my colleagues tear them up before my eyes. 

‘The day that our priests renounce formalism and preach 
the conversion of the heart and the ‘worship in spirit and 
in truth,’ we shall have a popular Catholicism; but on that 
day we must say good-by to the madonnas which bring in 
two million francs a year, and we must sell some of their 
rich chasubles, and give the people a popular edition of the 
Bible. 

“ This, after four cencuries of printing, the Church has 
not yet thought of doing. While waiting for this day, let 
us make the departure from the ancient dogmas.” 

A little time before this another priest appeared— 
Frederic Bonhomme, of St. Palais—who wrote thus to 
his bishop: 

“* My Lord Bishop:—I have gone througha slow and well- 
considered labor, a gradual but sure advance toward the 
Gospel of Christ. 

‘* The grace of God, which inclines men’s wills, without 
doing them violence with a sublime attraction, has given 
me the love of eternal truth. 

‘* This truth is not to be found anywhere but in the Gos- 
pels. I have sought everywhere else. I have gone over 
tradition and the letters of the Popes; but my conscience 
and reason have constantly replied, ‘ This is human lan- 
guage and it is mixed with error.’ . 

‘* Assuredly truth is to be.found only in God and in the 
Gospel which Revelation transmits to us. : 

“My evangelical convictions have brought upon me the 
hatred of the Ultramontane priests, and your council has 
_passed judgment upon me, altho I have done nothing but 
good in preaching the pure Gospel. Now a date has been 
fixed for my departure from St. Palais. 

“You have resisted the desire of the authorities who 
asked that I might be retained at St. Palais and have paid 
no regard to the voice of the Christian people who, in a pe- 
tition covered with signatures, begged that I might be con- 
tinued in my parish. 

** Now, in obedience to God, to my ownconscience, to the 
Gospel, I voluntarily resign my position and I separate my- 
self from you.” : 

A few weeks ago the same non-partisan daily paper 
published the ‘‘ confession of faith” of a priest excom- 
municated for preaching the Gospel in his church. 

_ This priest was only less fortunate than l’abbé Bour- 
rier, l’abbé Joye, Bonhomme, Carneloup, Merlhon, and 
others who have recently left their churches and are at 
this time preaching according to their convictions, ex- 
pelled from their charges but not yet excommunicated. 

The newspaper, ZL’ £clair, says: 

“‘These neo-Catholics who go back to the apostoiic 
teachings of the first century, do not leave the Roman 
Church unless forced todoso. They remainat their posts, 
preaching until expelled by their bishop. Recently, in the 
diocese of Soissons, the cur¢ of Plomion, in the department 
of Aisne, l’abbé Philippot, has been tried at the tribunal of 
the inquisition. He refused to retract, and resisted all so- 
licitations and threats.” 


The address of this priest to his parish and to 
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colleagues, dated June 16th, 1897, brought about his ex- 
communication. The following is his confession, which 
will not fail to make some comment: 


** Accused and brought before a kind of inquisitional tri- 
bunal for having declared the principles of the Gospel 
which I preach to my parish, 1 was invited by my bishop to 
confess my faith before the ecclesiastical conference of 
Vervins. To-day, his highness denies me that privilege, 
and I am obliged to bring the question before the tribunal 
of public conscience. 

“When early martyrs were called before judges to be 
questioned they replied, ‘I am a Christian.’ Following 
their example 1 make my confession in their words, I ama 
Christian. I ama Christian because I am united to Jesus 
Christ by faith, because in him 1 have the pardon of my 
sins and immediate communion with the Heavenly Father, 
because.the teachings of Jesus Christ are the law of my 
mind, because the teaching of Jesus Christ is the ideal of 
my life, because I do not conceive of a more perfect religion 
than that of Jesus Christ. 

“I put the Gospel of Jesus Christ above all human 
thought and judge everything from that. 

**Human institutions are praiseworthy in that they are 
inspired by the principles of the Gospel, they <re blame- 
worthy if they are indifferent to those principles. 

“I believe in Jesus Christ who was foretold, who in this 
earthly life brought the good news of salvation. I believe 
in Jesus Christ in his glorified life, inspiring by his spirit 
those who put their faith in him. I believe in eternal sal- 
vation, the conditions of which have been irrevocably fixed 
by the Gospel, so that human authority can neither add to 


‘them nor take away anything from them. 


‘“* The conditions are simply faith in Jesus Christ, not an 
intellectual faith, but an entire giving up of the same to 
the direction of Jesus Christ. When we feel that in spite 
of our sins we are cleansed by the blood of Christ, that God 
is our Father, we are his children, brothers with Christ, 
heirs with him of eternal life. 

‘‘ This consciousness of sonship with God is the essence 
of Christianity. 

““I believe in the Holy Spirit, sent by the Son and the 
Father. 

‘‘This Holy Spirit, according to the beautiful thought ot 
Tertullian, and according tothe promise of the Savior him- 
self, is the vicar of Jesus Christ. By the Spirit God reveals 
himself to us. It is by the Holy Spirit that the words of 
Jesus make our hearts to tremble, and it is the Spirit who 
teaches us to call out to God and say ‘ Our Father,’ and 
who tells us that we are ‘ children of God.’ 

“This testimony is the indestructible foundation of my 
Christian faith and of my apostolic calling. 

**T believe in the Word of God contained in the Old and 
New Testaments. The books of the Bible did not fall from 
the sky; they were not verbally dictated by their authors. 
To the souls of patriarchs and prophets, to the soul of 
Christ and the souls of the Apostles, to the souls of in- 
spired men, the Holy Spirit has communicated the mind 
and will of God. 

‘TI believe in the unwritten word of God, in divine tradi- 
tion which the Holy Spirit conserves in the Church, and 
which should be taught under the control of the Gospel. 

“‘T believe in one holy and catholic and apostolic Church. 
This Church is the Kingdom of God preached by Jesus in 
Judea and Galilee. This Church is one because it has one 
head, one Lord, Jesus Christ. It is holy because the divine 
virtue of the Gospel purifies and sanctifies it. It iscatholic 
because it embraces all those who in all times and places 
make confession of Christianity. It is apostolic because 
propagated by the Apostles who were witnesses of the 
teachings of Jesus. 

‘“‘The Roman Church is not the universal Church. She 
is only the most important part of the Church. 

“‘The Apostles and the first missionaries founded inde- 
pendent churches united to each other only by love and 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

‘* Atterward the churches grouped themselves under the 
authority ofthe Bishop of Rome. The papacy is therefore 
a human institution, and in the view of the Gospel all 
Christian Churches are equal. To refuse the name of 
Christian to 250,000,000 of people who believe in Christ is 
blasphemy, and to dispute their hope of eternal life is to 
dispute the Gospel. 

‘‘Salvation may be found in all Churches, if one’s life is 
in harmony with the teachings ot Jesus Christ. 

“T believe in the infallibility of the divine word con- 
tained in the Bible, in tradition and in the teachings of the 
Church ; but by the side of the revealed truth, prejudices, 
ignorance and human passions have introduced human 
errors. God alone is infallible, and infallibility is a quality 
which God does not communicate to a creature. 

“The Prophets, inspired as they were, were mistaken 
when predicting a Messiah whom they saw as a temporal 
king. 

“The Avostles were equally mistaken when preaching 
the resurrection of the dead they affirmed that their con- 
temporaries should see the last days of the world. 

“IT believe in the necessity in the Church of doctrinal 
authority ; that is, an official teaching; but this teaching 
cannot be imposed. Truth cannot be imposed. Truth 
proposes. ‘ 

“T claim the right to think differently from my superiors 
because it is my duty to seek the truth,and in acting thus I 
am far removed from heresy. 

‘‘The heretic is one who puts the thought of man over 
against the Word of God. 

“The heterodox, on the contrary, puts the Word of God 
above that of man. 

‘I believe, in spite of my convictions and because of my 
convictions, that I would be a good servant of the Church 
in the diocese of Soissons. In all sincerity, with the ardent 
desire to bring souls under the yoke of Jesus Christ, in 

poverty of spirit and in Christian charity and in the apos- 
tolic liberty. : 

* As Christ was catholic I am catholic; and the large and 
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tolerant Catholicism of the first century I am persuaded 
will be the Catholicism of the twentieth century. 

“My historical studies of the nineteenth century have 
carried me back to to the beginnings. 

“ If the Gospel of the first century becomes that of the 
twentieth century, and all Churches unite in the peace and 
charity of Christ, the 450,000,000 Christians could bring into 
the net of the Gospei the millions of those who live away 
from Christ. 

“‘ As for me, I am and I wish to be only a preacher of the 
Gospel. 

“It is as impossible for me to keep a hypocritical silence 
as it is to lie. 

‘In whatever situation it may please the divine Provi- 
dence to place me, honored or humiliated, I am resolved 
to preach the Gospel} according to my conscience. Wo is 
me if I preach not the Gospel.” 

These are brave and earnest words. This is of an 
earnest soul, and an illustration of the attitude of mind 
among very many sincere young priests in France, not 
a few of whom from time to time are rising above their 
past and reaching forth to the things that are before 
them. May we not with good reason cherish the hope 
that once again in France ‘‘the morning light is break- 
ing’’? 


Norwak, Conn. 


The Schwenkfelders. 


BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 





On the twenty-fourth of September, year by year, one 
of the very smallest of the religious bodies in the 
United States, piously commemorates its escape from 
oppression to freedom. This is the Schwenkfelders, of 
Montgomery and Bucks Counties, in Pennsylvania, one 
of the several, and in numbers by far the least, of the 
German sects who embraced William Penn’s broadly 
given invitation to come to Pennsylvania. 

In the United States Census of 1890 the Schwenkfeld- 
ers are put down as having 306 ‘‘communicants.’’ This 
may be taken to signify adult members. They have a 
total membership, old and young, of probably eight 
hundred. The contrast with these figures is striking 
when the fact is stated that the Schwenkfelders came to 
Pennsylvania in a body, in 1733 and 1734, and then num- 
bered less than three hundred persons. In the period 
intervening, nearly a century and three-quarters, they 
have maintained their separate existence, and in the 
main their peculiarities of practice, and have grown 
from, say, two hundred and fifty to eight hundred. 
Such tenacity of denominational life must be confessed 
to be a phenomenon among American Churches. 

The father of this little Church was Caspar von 
Schwenkfeld, a Silesian nobleman, contemporary with 
Luther who was born at Lieynitz in 1490, and died at 
Ulm, in 1561. He desired the reform of the Roman 
Church before Luther began the work, and cast in his 
lot with the new movement about 1525. But he differed 
with the great Wittenberg leader on several points. 
He did not regard Baptism or the Supper as obligatory. 
He considered the Scriptures no more than coequal 
with other testimony of the Spirit. He disapproved 
strongly Luther’s policy of yoking the Reformation 
with politics, and thus taking all the chances of states- 
craft and war. 
tic; Erbkam calls him the forerunner of Spener, and 
Robert Barclay, the English Quaker writer of our own 
day, not the Apologist, is convinced that he was a 
Quaker long before the time of George Fox. 

At Schwenkfeld’s death, 1561, his followers may have 
numbered five thousand. (This is the estimate of Dr. 
Schneider.) Ina hundred and sixty years they were 
reduced, by continued persecution, to perhaps five hun- 
dred. Suffering unbearably in their homes in Silesia, 
from Jesuit ‘* missionaries,’’ patronized by the Emperor 
Charles VI, they fled in 1726 into Saxony, where for 
eight years Count Zinzendorf, the Moravian, gave them 
shelter on his estates at Berthelsdorf. By 1733 they 
were no longersafe even there, and a small party came 
to Pennsylvania to spy out the land, the larger party 
and practically the whole body, some two hundred per- 
sons, following the next year. These reached Phila- 
delphia on the ship ‘‘St. Andrew,’’ September 22d, de- 
clared their allegiance to George II next day, and de- 
voted the 24th to a day of Thanksgiving. It is this me- 
morial day, Gedéchtniss Tag, which ever since they have 
annually celebrated, and which, on the twenty-fourth 
of the present September will be remembered with in- 
creased rather than diminished interest. 

In 1742, when Silesia, by the results of the campaigns 
of Frederick of Prussia, had fallen under Protestant 
rule, that King issued his proclamation, inviting the 
Schwenkfelders to return to the homes from which they 
had been exiled. He assured them not only of protec- 
tion, but of particular favor—the restoration of their 
lands, remuneration for their property, special immu- 
nity from taxation, etc. But they were then settled in 
Pennsylvania, doing well, and becoming contented; they 
read the proclamation gratefully, but remained in their 
forest-surrounded fields of the Quaker colony. And 
there they still are. 

The Schwenkfelders are all_locatedtin{ two neighbor- 
hocds, some twenty-five miles apart. The two are offi- 
cially known as the Upper and the Lower District. 


He was, in fact, more or less of a mys- 
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One is on and near the Shippack Creek, about thirty 
miles north of Philadelphia, and the other some fifty 
miles from the city, about Hosensack, near the head- 
waters of the Perkiomen, on the line between Montgom- 
ery and Berks Counties. Each district has three meet- 
ing-houses; of the membership, probably three-fifths in 
the Lower District. The meetings were organized at 
the first coming of the immigrants; but they gathered in 
private houses for many years. The first church build- 
ing, at Towamensing, in the Lower District—now the 
largest, probably, of the six—was not erected until about 
1765; it has since been twice rebuilt, and the present 
structure will hold six hundred people. 

The Schwenkfelders were farmers and artisans, and 
still remain largely agricultural. Their places of wor- 
ship are very plain, without spire or bell, and usually 
placed in a secluded place, by the banks of a stream, or 
the side of a wood. They choose their ministers by a 
vote of the men members, when vacancies occur, the 
term of service being practically forlife. These are, in 
fact, lay pastors, and—unless very recently—received 
no pay. For a long period, neither Baptism nor the 
Supper was practiced; in late years, however, upon the 
pressure of the younger membership, both have been 
adopted. The Supper is now regularly administered, 
in one church of each district twice a year, only those 
being admitted to it who have been baptized. Plainness 
of dress is practiced—tho not to the same extent as 
among some of the Pennsylvania Menonnites and Amish 
—and the testimonies against war, oaths, intemperance 
and secret societies are well maintained. 

The late Governor Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, a dis- 
tinguished officer of the Civil War, was descended from 
Tobias Hartranft, one of the Schwenkfelder refugees oi 
1734. His cousin, Prof. Chester D. Hartranft, of the 
Hartford, Conn., Theological Seminary, tho himself 
not a member of the Schwenkfelder body, has become 
its historian, and,inspired by a deep interest in Schwenk- 
feld’s life and labors, has undertaken the task of editing 
a new and complete edition of his works. As these 
number, including brief tracts and treatises, some nine- 
ty titles, the extent of the undertaking will be easily 
seen. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


One of the results of Dr. J. H. Barrows’s visit to 
India in connection with the Haskell lecture course, is 
the announcement that he will deliver the Ely lectures 
before the Union Theological Seminary in this city. The 
subject will be the Christian conquest of Asia, and the 
special topic will be the missionary opportunities and 
problems as he has seen them in the East. 


....The Rev. Samuel McComb preached his first reg- 
ular sermon as the pastor of the Rutgers Riverside 
Presbyterian, Church in this city last Sunday, succeed- 
ing Robert Russell Booth, D.D., now pastor emeritus. 
Mr. McComb comes from Belfast, Ireland, and is still 
a young man, not over thirty-three years of age. He 
was graduated with honors at Oxford, and has been one 
of the most prominent of the younger ministers in Ire- 
land. 


..--Center College, Kentucky, is not going to get 
Dr. Minton as its president. He had accepted the offer, 
but there was such a strong protest from the Presbyte- 
rian ministers and people on the Pacific Coast that the 
Presbytery of San Francisco refused to dismiss him to 
the Presbytery of Transylvania; the directors of the 
theological seminary declined to accept his resignation, 
and a committee was appointed to secure from Center 
College permission for him to withdraw his acceptance. 


...-A number of religious societies and educational 
institutions will be made glad by the will of Charles T. 
Wilder, of Weilesley, Mass., which contains public be- 
quests of over $100,000 for them. The American Board, 
the American Missionary Association, Robert College 
and the American College for girls in Constantinople, 
Colorado, Whitman and Carelton Colleges, and the 
Mount Hermon School for Boys at Northfield, each re- 
ceive $10,000. Amherst College gets $15,000 for the 
purchase of land for an observatory, and there are 
other bequests. 


..-.Lhe Christian Missionary Alliance held its first 
convention at its new grounds on Nyack Hights this 
lastweek. There was a large attendance and great in- 
terest in the services, and at the missionary meeting on 
Sunday $12,000 was given which will be used for the 
general purposes of the association. Among the speak- 
ers was John Robertson, D.D., of Glasgow, said to be 
one of the ablest preachers in Scotland. Next year 
there is to be a Bible school there from early in June till 
late in September, and Dr. Simpson anticipates that 
people will flock there, as they do now to Northfield. 


....The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, reports receipts for the month of August of 
$20,811, a serious falling off from those of last year,which 
were $33,548. This total amount received since the first 
of May, however, shows only a decrease of $1,607; being 
- now $119,897. For the month of July the churches, 
Sabbath-schools and miscellaneous receipts show a gain. 
The Women’s Boards, Young People’s Societies and 
legacies show a falling off, the decrease in the Woman’s 





‘sels, the same was true, tho in a less degree. 
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Board being the heaviest—$12,802. In the total for 
four months the legacies show a falling off of $10,533. 


.... At the last meeting of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly a committee was appointed to take up the 
question of The Church at Home and Abroad and the 
Assembly Herald. There was very great dissatisfaction 
with the management of both publications; but very re- 
cently, apparently under the pressure of public opin- 
ion, a marked change has been manifest in both. The 
Church at Home and Abroad has come out in a new cover 
in exceptionally good taste, and the Assembly Herald 
has also changed its form; it has much better paper and 
is in general a more attractive sheet than it has been. 


....As an illustration of the opposing influences at 
work in Russia, it is interesting to note that whereas a 
little time since the Czar is reported to have announced 
himself in favor of a broader religious liberty, at pres- 
ent a congress of high Russian ecclesiastics is consider- 
ing measures to stop the spread of sectarianism. Count 
Tolstoi and hisadherents have been declared dangerous 
to the Church and State, and the publication of 
Lutheran books in the Russian language has been pro- 
hibited. A proposition to take the children of sectarians 
from them and educate them in public institutions of the 
orthodox faith failed, simply for the reason that there 
are no such institutions in Russia. One bishop, it is 
reported, suggested even a general confiscation of the 
property of sectarians by the Government. 


....-The Society of Friends in England has felt the 
pressure of the times, and has established a summer 
school of theology. The first session was held August 
4th to 18th, and was attended by 7oo. The Society has 
shown a small but constant increase in membership for 
the last thirty-five years, and has kept in line with the 
best movements for education and development. Ithas 
established a system of adult schools on Sunday morn- 
ing all over the Kingdom, reaching not less than 40,000 
adults, all artisans. The impulse for this summer 
school was due to the initiative of a few individuals. 
Among the persons who took part in it were Dr. Rendel 
Harris, of Cambridge; Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, Mr. B. P. 
Grenfell, Oxford; Dr. R. F. Horton, Prof. G. Adam 
Smith, and from this country, Profs. R. G. Moulton, of 
Chicago, and R. W. Rogers, of Madison, N. J. 


...- Russia has 742 orthodox cloisters, with 42,940 in- 
mates. The number of monks’ cloisters is 507, harbor- 
ing 7,464 monks and 6,152 serving brethren. In the 239 
nunneries there are 7,566 nuns and 21.758 serving sis- 
ters. Only ina few cases have hospitals and asylums 
for the poor been established in connection with these 
cloisters. Altogether there are 138 such hospitals in 
connection with cloisters, with 1,593 beds, and 84 asy- 
lums for the poor, the latest reports from the latter mak- 
ing mention of 1,237 inmates. The Government of Mos- 
cow has relatively the largest number of cloisters, 
namely 46, followed by Novgorod with 33, and Vladimir 
with 30. The smallest number is found in Siberia; 
and in the whole territory of Turkistan there is but one 
institution of this kind. The serving brethren and sis- 
ters live almost entirely by begging. Day by day they 
go to the open stores of the nearest cities and beg for 
alms, which are never refused them, no matter how 
small the gift may be. In recent years repeated efforts 
have been made to have the cloisters develop some 
Christian activity for the good of the poor and the 
needy. The Holy Synod itself has repeatedly expressed 
itself in this direction, asking particularly that free 
schools for the lower classes be established in connec- 
tion with the cloisters. These efforts have so far proved 
unavailing. One serious difficulty is the fact that in 
many of the cloisters, especially the smaller, the monks 
and nuns are themselves grossly ignorant and can 
scarcely read or write. 


..+eThe Fourth International Catholic Congress, 
held recently at Fribourg, Switzerland, exceeded all 
expectations in the number of attendants, 700 members 
being present. Three or foir huadred papers were 
presented. In the first two assem)lies, held at Paris, 
the French predominated heavily; inthe third, at Brus- 
Neither 
England nor America had organized committees, and 
only individuals represented the two countries. At 
Fribourg the French were still the largest element, but 
no longer dominant, there being a strong representa- 
tion of the Teutonic influences. One ‘of the peculiar 
characteristics was the cordial co-operation of the French 
and German elements. Another was the ‘peculiar mix- 
ture of languages. Papers were read either in French, 
Latin, German or English, and Italian was also used. 
There was a very general desire shown by all to facili- 
tate mutual comprehension and establish permanent 
international friendships; and it appears probable that 
there will be a renewed effort on the part of those pres- 
ent there to learn the different languages represented. 
Another interesting fact is the frankness of discussion 
on such topics as ‘‘ Creationism,”’ ‘‘ Evolution,’’ ‘‘ The 
Origin of Species,’’ and the agreement that the old view 
of separate creation of each species was hopeless. 
There were also papers on the sources of the Penta- 
teuch, and not a dissenting voice was raised against the 
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advanced position taken by one of the leaders. De- 
mocracy received its cordial indorsement from Switzer- 
land as against the fears of the French ecclesiastics. 
At the same time there was no failure to recognize the 
principle of authority, no allowance of an incompatibil- 
ity between a real science and a real faith, between a 
reasonable and a just freedom and the Divine Author- 
ity. é 

....There are signs that the laymen of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church are becoming dissatisfied with the 
limited measure of representation accorded to them in 
the General Conference. The ministers, who have two- 
thirds of the delegates inthat body, have several times 
refused to ratify the proposals for equal representation 
submitted to the annual conferences from the General 
Conference. No change in the Constitution can take 
place unless three-fourths of the ministers of the annual 
conferences vote for it. In these conferences laymen 
have no voice. Thus they have the power to prevent 
equal representation in the General Conference, and 
have voted it down againthe past year. This week the 
laymen of Indiana meet in convention at Indianapolis, 
to take counsel together. The call for it says: 

“The sound and impregnable American doctrine, appli- 
cable to the Church as well as the State, that a majority 
shall rule, and that there shall be no taxation without a 
fair, just and equal representation, is set aside by the mi- 
nority. Twoand a half million laymen have but one-third 
of the representatives in the General Conference. while fif- 
teen thousand preachers have two-chirds. 

“In the Indiana Conference three hundred and thirty- 
four preachers have seven representatives, while ninety 
thousand laymen have but two. The ratio of representa- 
tion in this conference for the preachers is one to every 
forty-five preachers; for the laymen they give us one to 
every forty-five thousand. 

‘‘ The laymen furnish the millions of money to carry on 
the work of the Church in all her various departments. 
The impolicy, to say nothing of the injustice, in denying 
them an equal voice in its disbursements, and in the gen- 
eral management of the Church, is painfully apparent. It 
cannot be denied that the usefulness of the Church is 
greatly impaired and the contributions to her greater 
growth and development are hindered by keeping her 
great interest practically under the control ot the preach- 


Biblical Research. 


In M. R. James’s ‘‘ Apocrypha Anecdota,’’ which 
means ‘‘ Unedited Apocryphal Writings,’’ the new vol- 
ume of the Cambridge ‘‘ Texts and Studies,” is an 
hitherto unedited fragment of the Apocryphal Acts of 
John. It was ascribed to Leucius, who lived in the 
second century and who was a supporter of the Docetic 
heresy as to the person of our Lord. In itis a curious 
Gnostic hymn, described by the author as sung by the 
Lord and his Apostles on the eve of his passion. But 
the hymn is not really new. It is a part of the Syriac 
Acts of Judas Thomas. When Wright published these 
Acts, which he justly calls the gem of his collection of 
Apocryphal Acts, he alluded to the fact that the Syriac 
version contained a couple of hymns, not known in the 
Latin version of the Acts of Thomas, and in a foot-note 
(Vol. I, p. xiv) he says: 





‘“‘ The former of these hymns is a most curious document 

and savors rather of Gnosticism or Mandaism than of gen- 
uine Christianity. It is certainly wholly out of place in the 
mouth of the Apostle, and we need not, therefore, wonder 
at its absence from the Latin text. The explanation of it 
I leave to those who are better skilled in such riddles than 
Iam.” 
The two hymns in question were also absent from the 
Greek text as published by Bonnet; and it is not surpris- 
ing that as these acts were primitively Gnostic (Docetic) 
and a product of Edessa, there should have been a sus- 
picion aroused that we had here the hand of Bardesan, 
the great Edessan religious poet, whose hymns were 
the model on which Ephrem fashioned his own, as tHeir 
doctrine was the object of his contradiction. The second 
hymn, which will be found on page 245 of Wright’s 
translation, is a fine piece of semi-liturgical adoration. 
No doubt,if we had a clue from existing works of 
Bardesan, we should be able to isolate many passages 
in these Acts and refer them to his writings. 


....By an agreement with the Shah of Persia, and in 
return fora considerable sum of money paid by the 
French Government, France now obtains the monopoly 
of archeological explorations in Persia; and M. J. de 
Morgan, late director of excavations in Egypt, has been 
appointed to superintend the excavations in Persia. It 
will be remembered that M. Dieulafoy and his wife made 
very important discoveries at Susa, where he unearthed 
a palace of the date of Darius, in which were found 
decorations inthe form of colored tiles and other ob- 
jects of interest. We presume, however, that M. de 
Morgan, who has taken so much interest in the study 
of the very earliest period of Egyptian history, will not 
content himself with the study of a period so relatively 
rate as that of the Achemenian dynasty, but will hope 


to find remains of the earliest civilized inhabitants. It 
will be remembered that many believe that the Sume- 
lian element in early Babylonian history came from the 
region of Susa; and Elamite dynasties again and again 
ruled over Babylonia long before its conquest by Cyrus, 
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Missions. 
The Contrast in Japan. 
BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


IN one of my tours I visited a city of considerable 
prominence, where I came across the following startling 
contrast in the lives of two men. 

The first is a Buddhist priest, and he is lying at the 
point of death as I write these sad lines about him. 
There is no pleasure fn telling his story, and in doing 
so I would not have anyone infer that all Buddhist 
priests are like this one. There are noble, pure men 
among them, and yet for years there has been a cease- 
less charge against them all through the Empire that 
they are largely corrupt, impure, and self-seeking. Be 
that as it may,the one of whom I write had sadly 
fallen, and was living very like the prodigal son of old, 
spending not only his own funds in riotous ways, but 
running recklessly into debt. There was a middle-aged 
woman who was a sinner, with whom he kept constant 
company. She had a younger companion, to whom she 
showed many kindnesses, and the priest had a kind 
heart toward this one also. 

The morning in which I arrived at the town found 
this startling story in the papers—a Buddhist priest in- 
volved in debt, and having intimate relations with two 
of the bad women of the town, attempted with them a 
triple suicide. He slew one with a dirk and had begun 
his work on the other when he was detected, and fear- 
ing notime would be left to take his own life, ceased 
his assault on the younger woman and stabbed himself 
in several places. This, I may say, isa style of dying 
common to Japanese history. Of old, loyal retainers 
committed suicide in order to accompany their dead lord 
in his journey to the other world. Friends have often 
cemented their friendship by dying together when they 
had failed to accomplish their mutual object. And 
many atale of thwarted love ends in the dying together 
of the lovers by drowning, or by dirks in each other’s 
hands. There was nothing very startling in the fact 
that a man aid two women had nearly succeeded in dy- 
ing together, tho generally one woman is all that is ex- 
pected. But the fact that this one was a priest gave a 
relish to the story beyond what is usual. 

It happened that a band of young actors had just en- 
gaged the largest theater in town, and had begun their 
play. They saw in this event, however, a drawing 
card, and at once dropped the play they had brought, 
and advertised a play in which a priest and his two 
loves die together. The theater at once was jammed. 
But two nights were all the priests of the city could en- 
dure. They hastily collected money and bought off the 
actors, and stopped the play that had set the city laugh- 
ing at them. 

In this same city on a Sunday morning I met about 
twenty men and women, and spoke to them on the ad- 
vent of the Savior and some of its effects on the world 
so far. After speaking I was introduced to a farmer, 
who was, perhaps, the least educated man in the audi- 
ence. There was nothing in his appearance to attract 
any attention. I only knew he had walked some six 
miles to attend the service, and I simply wondered 
whether he would have faith enough to keep it up long. 

The next day, while walking with the pastor, I heard 
his story. This weather-beaten farmer of forty years 
used to live seven hundred miles from here, and kepta 
restaurant. Somehow he heard about Christianity, and 
became so much interested that he proposed to join the 
church. But he had also found that Christ requires a 
higher standard of morality than Japanese public opin- 
ion does. To keep a restaurant here a man must be 
ready to serve his customers with saké, and what is ten 
times, nay, a thousand times, worse—dancing girls. 
He knew no other business, and was successful at this. 
He raised the question of giving it up for Christ’s sake, 
but settled it easily that he couldn’t doit. The truth, 
however, had gotten a deeper hold on his conscience than 
he knew. He had no peace now in his work; success 
brought no pleasure. The day came when the true man 
rose up within him and said, ‘‘I won’t do this ary lon- 
ger, let come what will.’’ He sold out his shop, was 
baptized in the Methodist church, and stood in the 
world now a redeemed man, conscious of having done 
right; but his business was gone. 

With his little savings he decided to go far away from 
his surroundings and get into an entirely new atmos- 
phere. So he pushed hundreds of miles up on the 
northern coast, and hearing that fishermen got high 
wages, took a contract for himself and wife to work 
through the season for seventy ex. They went intothe 
work heartily, but alas! fishermen are fishermen here as 
pretty much elsewhere over the world. Day and night 
our friend and his wife heard nothing but the coarsest 
of filthy jokes and talk loaded with vice; they stood it 
a while, but feeling that it was costing them far too much 
they broke their contract, forfeited their earnings, and 
started out again in the world, still having a few score 
of en with which to push forward. 

They found a deserted farm that could be rented for 
six em a year, and tho never having tried farming they 
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felt sure of one thing—they would be in a free and pure 
atmosphere and could have the benefit of a little group 
of Christians a few miles off. The chances were poor 
of getting a living from that soil, butit was worth while 
totry even if they sank their last rin. 

But, to their dismay, they found their last rin had al- 
ready been sunk. While fishing the man had confided 
to another that he had some sixty en which he wished to 
deposit in a safe place, and this smiling person assured 
him he would be glad to deposit it for him in a bank he 
knew was safe. But when the fishing business was 
abandoned, and the farm was decided on, he called on 
this acquaintance and found his money had all been 
spent! It is strange how often one hears of just sucha 
loss in this land. 

Our would-be farmer swallowed his disappointment, 
sold off his extra clothes. rented the farm, bought some 
seed and went to work, remembering the Sabbath Day to 
keep it holy. It was hard, blistering work. Butit was 
honest, true and pure. Intwo or three years he began 
to sell wheat and potatoes, and was ready again to de- 
posit his little earnings in some safe bank. This time 
he consulted his pastor, who told him the Post-Office 
Bank was the safest, tho the interest was low. 

But he is laying up other treasures. The bad man 
who ‘‘deposited’”’ that money lives on a near tarm. 
During the winter he was off seeking a living away 
from his family, whom he had left with next to nothing. 
The wife gave birth to a son, but was alone in her mis- 
ery. . Our farmer, knowing the danger the poor woman 
was in, went miles to get a doctor, and, seeing the des- 
titution of the house, supplied all wants from his own 
little farm, gladly returning good for evil, as his new 
religion enjoined. 

The farmer lives, knowing that he will live forever. 
because he is a child of the Almighty Father. The 
priest is dying, wondering into what he may be born 
after passing this bitter death. 


SENDAI. 





A Chinese Proclamation. 


WE have received from Henry Blodgett, D.D., of the 
American Board’s Mission in China, a translation of a 
manifesto-by a Chinese Governor, the Prefect of Paoting- 
fu, in the Province of Chihli, North China, entitled, ‘*A 
Proclamation forthe Protection of the Church.’’ Space 
forbids the giving in full of this document, remarkable 
both for its spirit and its knowledge. The Governor 
calls attention to the fact that, by the treaties with 
Western nations, China agrees to protect the merchants 
and missionaries, and says that disregard of those obli- 
gations inevitably creates prejudice against the coun- 
try. These disturbances, he believes, arise chiefly from 
ignorance as to the work and purpose of the missiona- 
ries, who have come thousands of miles to exhort men 
to virtue. The rest of the proclamation we give in full, 
merely quoting Dr. Blodgett’s remark that ‘‘he is betfer 
informed than most as to the nature and aims of Chris- 
tianity’’: 

“It is the opinion of your magistrate, after long consid- 
eration of the causes of these riotous attacks upon mis- 
sions, that the Chinese people do not have any determined 
hostility toward Christians, but that, in their ignorance of 
the real designs of the missionaries, they are stirred up by 
evil-minded men to commit such deeds. Your magistrate 
will, therefore, attempt to give some explanation of their 
religion, that it may be better understood. 

‘“‘ The three Churches—the Roman, the Greek, the Prot- 
estant—while different in name, are, in reality, the same. 
They worship the same God; they have the same Bible, 
the Gid and New Testaments, and they engage in the same 
works of charity, as orphan asylums, charity schools, hos- 
pitals, and the like. That in which they differ is that each 
Church has different customs. These three Churches pre- 
vail in Europe and America. In Italy, Austria, France, 
Belgium, Portugal, Spain, the Roman Catholic Church is 
in the ascendancy; but in these nations there are also 
Protestants. In Germany, England, the Unit.d States, 

enmark, Holland, Sweden, Norway, the Protestant 
Church prevails; but in these nations there are also Roman 
Catholics. In Russia and Greece the Greek Church pre- 
vails. 

“ As regards the spreading of religion, these three com- 
munities have mutual intercourse, make converts each from 
the other, mutually love each other, and have no misun- 
derstandings. 

‘Taking a general survey of the nations in every quar- 
ter for tens of thousands of miles, and among hundreds of 
millions of men, whether it be prince or people, the higher 
classes or lower, all regard these three religionsas unques- 
tionable. In all these kingdoms marriages and funerals, 
and many other important rites and ceremonies are per- 
formed in the churches. Therefore it is that in every na- 
tion churches and ministers are universally held in respect 
and honor. 

“This religion has been growing and spreading abroad 


“for more than eighteen hundred years. Funds for the ex- 


penditures of the Church are furnished by voluntary offer- 
ings of good men, or from the national treasury. 

“ Itis required of its ministers that they be menof good 
standing and sufficient learning, and candidates can only 
be admitted to this position after due examination. 

‘“‘Those who come to China are all sent out by the 
Churches, and in no case do they come at the command of 
their Government. They have no other end in view but 
only to obey the last command of Jesus Christ, that all 
who enter his Church should spread that Church far and 
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wide, thus making full proof ofthe sincerity of their faith 
and love. Otherwise, altho théy become members of the 
Church, their goodness would not be perfect. For this 
reason in recent years missionaries are laboring not only 
in Europe and America, but are scattered abroad through 
the continents of Asia and Australia. This explains their 
coming to China without fear of distance or danger, and 
without regard to expense. A moment’s reflection will 
convince you as to the real nature of the case. If the re- 
ports in circulation were true how could they have spread 
their religion to such distant places and for so long a time? 
And how could they have secured such multitudes of con- 
verts? Since, then, it is well known that not in China 
only is this religion propagating: thatits missionaries are 
not from any one kingdom; that, moreover, missionary 
work is universally held in high respect, therefore for the 
time to come those vile rumors which have been in circula- 
tion should be dismissed without even taking the trouble 
to answer them. 

“Referring to the edict issued by his Imperial Majesty 
Kuonghsii, on the seventh day of the sixth month of the 
seventeenth year of his reign, we find it stated that the 
religion of Western nations has for its design to exhort men 
to virtue, and that the people and church-members should 
maintain peaceful relations with each other. A later edict, 
issued after the disturbances in the three provinces of 
Fuhkien, Chehkiang and Zchuen, commands vigilance in 
arresting disturbers of the peace, and adds that churches 
are to be protected with especial care. But, in order to se- 
cure such protection, it is better to issue explanatory 
proclamations in times of peace, than to seek to avert dis- 
turbances when they are already upon you. It is better to 
avoid all complications between the people and Christians 
by a plain statement beforehand of the end in view in the 
dissemination of Christianity. 

‘“‘I therefore issue this proclamation to all who are sub- 
ordinate to my authority, both soldiers and people, that 
hereafter you may clearly understand that missionaries 
from the far West seek only to exhort men to lead virtuous 
lives; moreover that our nation must certainly regard them 
with the same benevolence as is due to its own people, and 
on no account listen to floating rumors in regard to them. 
Thus further strife will be avoided, and our Government 
will not again be brought into dishonor. 

“‘In places to which this proclamation does not reach, 
you people must give information to each other in regard 
to it, that it may be known to all. Should any base fellows 
get up false rumors, deceive the multitudes and raise dis- 
turbances, let them know that the laws of the Empire are 
in readiness, and that it will be my duty, without fail, to 
arrest and punish them, and on no account to show clem- 
ency. 

‘‘ A Specia! Proclamation! Give heed to it!” 


Heathen Christians and Christian 
Heathen. 


BY J. N. CUSHING, D.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary Union in BuRMA. 

THE missionary expects opposition from the heathen. 
He is a foreigner bringing an alien religion, which he 
_ declares to be superior to their venerable ancestral re- 
ligion. His avowed purpose is to establish his religion 
in place of theirs. Naturally a more or less distinct antag- 
onostic feeling is aroused in the minds of the heathen 
which may be manifested in various degrees from ex- 
pressions of cold, sarcastic contempt to the bloody riots 
and massacres of China. But this opposition from the 
heathen, so natural and often so difficult to meet, is not 
the only nor always the hardest opposition to overcome. 
There comes a powerful influence against his work from 
many who are nominally Christian, at least in the fact 
that they come from a Christian land where they had 
their birth. I do not referto persons who have an out- 
ward reverence for Christianity and observe the formal 
services of the Church, but, knowing nothing of the 
spiritual power of the truth. lead a worldly life. They 
certainly give no positive help in favor of the mission- 
ary’s work, but rather exercise a subtle, undermining 
force, as all life separated from God must do. 

The obstructive influence that I refer to comes from 
another class of men, born and bred in Christian lands, 
who do not have even an outward respect for the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. This class may be divided into 
heathen Christians and Christian heathen. 

Heathen Christians are men whose spirit and actions 
in life are heathen in their manifestation. Soon, if not 
at once, after arriving in a heathen land they throw 
aside the morai principles and restraints to which they 
had hitherto outwardly conformed, and give rein to the 
passions and desires of their lower nature. In many 
cases they strive to cover their moral rottenness by the 
veneering of an outward decorum. Even if they suc- 
ceed in deceiving their own countrymen fora little time, 
they are never able to deceive the native population 
about them, for what is known to one native is, asa 
rule, known to all. By such drinking is carried to 
excess; gambling is a common pastime; the practice of 
concubinage is wide-spread, often bold and unconcealed 
in the country, tho generally with some attempt at con- 
cealment in thecities. Sabbath-breaking in hunting, 
boating, polo, tennis, and a thousand other forms, is 
open and unblushing. Efforts to oppose and do away 
with moral and social evils of the day are derided as the 
work of ‘‘ fanatics.”” These men virtually say, ‘‘ There 
is no God.”” In not a few cases, the first impression 
that natives ot a new district have in regard to Chris- 

tians is that their religion allows drunkenness and 
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immorality ; for the first representatives of the West whom 
they see are accustomeé to drink to excess, and form 
unholy /iaisons with native women. The writer well re- 
members when he went to Bhamo, in 1876, to opena 
mission, what disgusting ideas of Europeans the natives 
had got from the lives of several dissolute Englishmen. 
It took some time to convince the friendly Burman Gov- 
ernor, who was apparently an upright man, and the 
court about him, that those so-called Christians were 
not Christians at all, and their conduct was abhorrent 
to the religion of Christ. The lives of such heathen 
Christians have a great neutralizing force on the minds 
of the heathen, making them feel that Christianity has 
no right to claim their allegiance, when it has no con- 
trol over such nominal Christians to prevent their 
shameful lives. Nor are these heathen Christians al- 
ways content with allowing their lives to exercise their 
legitimate influence for evil. Knowing that the mis- 
sionary who works among the people, and necessarily 
comes into close contact with them, cannot avoid hear- 
ing much about their evil doing, which is common talk 
among the people, they conceive an intense dislike to 
the missionary, and are constantly ready to decry his 
work and avail themselves of any opportunity of injur- 
ing it or destroying it by leading converts astray. 
There are also Christian heathen whose influence is 
subtle, aggressive and forceful against Christianity. 
They are men who have been reared in Christian lands 
and have participated in the priceless educational bene- 
fits which have developed under the stimulating forces 
of Christianity. They have no knowledge of the vital 
moral power of Christ’s truth in individual life. They 
are skeptical and usually strong agnostics. To all in- 
tents and purposes their principles and opinions might 
be more suitably classed with those of the heathen 
religions than with those of Christianity. Evangelical 
religion is looked upon by them as an old wife’s tale, and 
they are ever ready to cast a slur on its doctrines and 
decry its truth. They declare to the Buddhist or the 
Mohammedan that his religion is quite as good for him 
as Christianity would be, and that the effort of the Chris- 
tian missionary tolead him to change his religion is an 
impertinence. These men are found among educators. 
lawyers, merchants and physicians. The prejudicial 
effect which their influence has on intelligent heathen 
minds that have never given Christianity any particular 
attention is of the gravest character. But it is quite 
equaled in degree by the deadening effect which it has 
on many minds which are already interested in Chris- 
tianity but have not, accepted its truth as authoritative. 
In considering the difficulties which beset the mission- 
ary work, the attitude of the twoclasses mentioned is, gen- 
erally, not sufficiently takenintoaccount. These classes 
,¢xist not only in largecenters like Calcutta, Bombay and 
Rangun, whtre there is a large European population, 
but have their representatives scattered over all the 
country even to the remotest districts. Indeed, their in- 
fluence is often most marked in its effects in communi- 
ties where the European element consists of only a few 
men who come into close contact with the people among 
whom their official prominence naturally givesthem great 
prestige‘and a respectful attention. Foreign rule like 
the English brings great blessings to heathen countries 
that have never before known stable law and justice. 
But just as unquestionably many of the official, educa- 
tional and mercantile classes that accompany that rule 
bring great personal hindrances to the spread of Chris- 
tianity with its blessed moral and religious results. It 
may without exaggeration be stated that in many places 
the missionary finds it more difficult to deal with the 
antagonism of these two classes of godless nominal 
Christians than with that of the heathen themselves. 


A Hindu Mutt, or School of Theology. 


BY THE REV. J. S. CHANDLER, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp IN INDIA. 

A LEARNED Tamil author lays down the following rules 
for the guidance of all schools for young Brahmans pros- 
ecuting sacred studies: 

A mutt is a place for great minds to live and cultivate 
learning, knowledge, morality and religion. It must 
contain suitable buildings for prayer, worship, medita- 
tion, the worship of sacred writings, the study and 
teaching of the Vedas, the preparation of food, and the 
accommodation of servants and mendicant guests. 
Those that contribute their treasures and lands for 
building mutts, for acquiring, worshiping, studying 
and teaching the sacred writings, for dispensing food, 
clothes and medicines, and for repairing old mutts, 
shall attain to the abode of God and live in the enjoy- 
ment of bliss. - 

Men that are well versed in elementary religious 
works and the Vedas, and whose character is marked 
by benevolence, piety, zeal and wisdom, are worthy to 
be chief priests of mutts. They must live in the mutt, 


carefully perform their religious duties, worship the 
sacred writings, study them, teach them to worthy stu- 
dents, and imstruct the students, servants and others in 
the religious life. . 

Five special oblations are obligatory, viz.: religious 
duties, austerities, prayer, meditation, and the oblation 
of wisdom. 
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Religious duties include the ceremonies at morning, 
noon and evening hours, the worship of God and the 
use of sacred fire. 

Austerities include the affliction of the body by various 
fasts, in one of which the food is diminished each day 
by one mouthful from the time of full moon until the 
new moon, when it is reduced to a single mouthful and 
then increased by one each day until full moon. 

Prayer consists in the repetition of mystical verses 
according to rule. 

Meditation consists in restraining the mind from ev- 
erything else, fixing it in the heart, and contemplating 
the form of God, ¢. g., the idol. 

The oblation of wisdom consists in the appropriate 
intonation of theological writings, teaching worthy stu- 
dents to intone the same, learning and explaining their 
meaning, and daily reflecting on what has been learned. 

Religious duties are the lowest form of oblation; 
austerities are worth ten times as much; prayer one 
hundred times as much as austerities; meditation is a 
thousand times better than prayer; and the oblation of 
wisdom is immeasurably better than meditation. The 
pre-eminence of the wisdom oblation is further shown by 
the statement that those who perform the first four will 
reach the abode of God and enjoy divine pleasures, and 
then at the end of that age attain toa new birth; where- 
as those that perform the wisdom oblation will be freed 
from birth and death, and at once obtain absorption 
into the likeness of the divine essence. In like manner 
the merit of benefactions for these oblations increases 
with the oblation. A gift for religious duties secures 
merit for one birth, one for austerities for a hundred 
births, for prayer for a thousand births; the merit of 
gifts for meditation lasts for 432 thousand millions of 
years, and those for the wisdom oblation bring merit 
that continues until the final universal destruction. 

When the strips of palm-leaf, on which the sacred 
books are written, become defaced and broken, new 
ones must be made and the old ones dipped in clarified 
butter made from cow's milk, and burned in sacrificial 
fire. ‘ 

The chief priest must annually examine their stu- 
dents, encourage them by prizes, and send them out to 
branch monasteries to teach children and instruct the 
people in the villages. 

If the priests had families they would spend the 
treasures of the monasteries on their families; hence 
only celibates should hold the office of priest. 

The present condition of the mutts of South India is 
deplored by many Hindus on account of their corrup- 

tion and inability to lead the people in reform. 


Newton Center, Mass. 





The Talaings in Siam. 


BY MRS. HARRIET C. STEVENS. 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary UNION. 


Now that King Chulalongkorn, of Siam, has started 
on his trip around the world, many eyes will be directed 
toward his kingdom. It is not very large, and the 
English on the West and the French on the East are 
trying to contract it still more by obtaining territory on 
their respective frontiers on every pretext. No doubt 
in time it will be ‘‘absorbed’’ by them. Meanwhile, 
what of the inhabitants? 

Besides the Siamese in the South and the Laos in the 
North there is an ever increasing Chinese population 
on the seaboard. So also on the West between Bangkok 
and Burma there is a large foreign element consisting 
of Talaings. 

These people were the original inhabitants of Lower 
Burma. Driven across the Salwun and crowded into 
the Tenassetim Province, they were the sufferers in the 
wars between Siam and Burma, and, as they express it, 
‘* were cut down like jungle grass,’’ by the contending 
armies. 

Many captives were taken across the Siamese border 
and their descendants now number over 400,000. For 
this people no missionary effort had been made in their 
own tongue until a few years ago a box of tracts and 
Scriptures was sent from Maulmain, paid for by the 
Christian women of that place. These were readily dis- 
posed of by Dr. Adamson, of Bangkok, and a preacher 
was asked for to explain more fully the ‘* new religion.” 
Several attempts were made by Mr. Stevens to get a 
young man to go; but these failing, a year agolast May, 
Ko Leh and his wife, an old couple full of zeal, were 
sent, and their labors have been greatly blessed. 

In the village of Tah-paw-lorn, five miles, from Ayn- 
thia, in less than six months eighteen were baptized. 
This little Christian community next wanted a Chris- 
tian school-teacher. Last March Mr. Stevens started 
from Maulmain for Bangkok with a school-teacher and 
his family and two Talaing preachers. He has had a 
most successful trip; found an eagerness among the 
heathen to buy the tracts and listen to the story of sal- 
vation. On the first Sabbath after his arrival he had 
the privilege of baptizing five converts, and on the last 
of his stay baptizing others. These, with those who 
had previously been baptized, were formed into a 
church; and they have already begun erecting a chapel 
where one year ago the Gospel had never heen heard. 
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Mr. Stevens and the two preachers have returned to 
Burma, leaving the old preacher and school-teacher in 
Siam to carry on the good work under the guidance of 
Dr. Adamson. 

All the expenses of this trip has been borne by native 
Christians and friends in Burma. The Burma Baptist 
Missionary Convention supports the old preacher and 
sent him to this field. Wecannot fail to see great signs 
of promise in such a work undertaken by those who 
have so recently come out from heathenism themselves. 

A larger number than usual have been baptized among 
the Talaings in Burma the past year, showing the truth 
of the promise that ‘‘ he that watereth shall be watered 
himself.’’ 


WATERVILLE. 


Syrian Zeal. 


BY THE REV. W. S. NELSON, 


MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN Boarp. 


DuRING this year of hardship on the mission field, it 
is a great pleasure to meet with instances of loyalty and 
zeal among the Syrian Christians. 

One of our most interesting village schools was at 
Rahbeh. This village had been looked upon as bigoted 
to a degree that led the people to tell us we might 
never hope to open a Protestant school. Means were 
found, however, and a school was started a year ago. 
It became popular and grew rapidly in size and favor 
with the people until a second teacher was necessary. 
There was abundant opportunity to read the Bible in 
the houses, and the work was in a most encouraging 
state, when the orders for retrenchment came from 
New York and we saw that Rahbeh school must be 
closed. When the Syrian brethren learned of this, they 
protested against such a step backward, and one of 
them came forward, saying: ‘‘I will give one month’s 
salary and I mean tosee if I cannot find eleven others 
who will join me in keeping this school open.’’ 

Another interesting point is Feiruzeh, a small Syriac 
village near Hums, where we have a little band of 
earnest believers. When it was learned that this point 
also could receive no aid from the Mission, a teacher, 
who with his wife had gone forth from Feiruzuh to 
work in a neighboring town, sent word offering one- 
fourth of their year’s salary toward maintaining work 
in their native town. A friend in Hums added twice as 
much to this sum, and it was hoped that azealous young 
man of the Hums church would be willing to accept the 
small salary thus provided and so keep the light burn- 
ing in Feiruzeh. 

This same brother in Hums has provided the entire 
salary for ateacherin one of the schools in his own 
city which would be closed ctherwise. He gives as 
much more toward the pastor’s salary and city school, 
besides making a liberal contribution to the mainte- 
nance of a work in a village further away from home. 

Another man who is engaged in trade in Tripoli has 
pledged one-tenth of his income for the year to support 
Gospel work in his native town. 

Such instances might be multiplied; and the mest 
liberal and cheerful sacrifice is found among those of 
most limited resources. They are our brightest sources 
of encouragement, for they indicate a beautiful ripening 
of Christian character. 


Waxnut Hits, Cincinnatr, O. 


Tue Greek Catholics in Syria have risen in revolt 
against theirarchbishop, who residesin Damascus. He 
is a Greek, and has been noted for his avarice and polit- 
ical chicanery. He secured his appointment by in- 
trigues with the Turkish Government, and has kept his 
place and supported himself by the most open accept- 
ance of bribes and by general evil doing. The imme- 
diate occasion for this disturbance was his sanctioning 
a divorce recognized onevery hand by the people as an 
illegal and unjust one. The people gathered in one of 
their churches and a proclamation was issued for his de- 
position. The door of the church was closed against 
him. He secured a regiment of Turkish soldiers, split 
the door open with a huge ax, handed over the priests 
to prison, took the keys, closed the church and pre- 
vented the services. A week later the people gathered 
around the church and opened the doors by force and 
demanded his deposition. The Government was obliged 
to interfere and compel the archbishop to annul the 
decree of divorce and promise a new committee of per- 
sons independent of himself, and generally to carry out 
reform. Whether he will dosoor not is by no means 
yet apparent. 


....A prominent official in Mexico was recently asked 
what he considered the chief reasons that have hindered 
the Christianization of the Indian tribes of the country. 
He attributed it, first, to their native indolence as a 
special bar against all progress; second, to their ancient 
worship, which is paganism, and to ‘‘there being dis- 
covered a certain resemblance between the Catholic 
cult and the Pagan through the presence of idols under 
one or another form.’’ As a result of this last there 
has never been made any positive effort to bring the 
people out ‘‘ from the state of darkness in which they 
have lived for so many centuries.” 
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Literature. 
Principles of Metaphysics.* 

IT is comparatively seldom, nowadays, that the 
public is invited to peruse a professedly metaphysical 
treatise. The name metaphysics has an old-fashioned 
sound, and the subject is not fashionable. We have 
an abundance, even a superabundance of works on 
psychology; but their authors commonly repudiate 
all metaphysical assumptions and claim to expound 
merely the facts of observation and the interpreta- 
tions of consciousness. It is not easy, however, to 
maintain this attitude, and these authors are generally 
more affected by metaphysics than they suppose, 
Professor Bowne, at least, holds the opinion that a 
metaphysical basis is indispensable for a sound psy- 
chology; and this book is written from that point of 
view. 

His main thesis is directed against those philoso- 
phers who would build up thought from without ‘‘ by 
the mechanical juxtaposition and association of sense 
impressions.’” He maintains in opposition to them 
that thought is an organic activity which unfolds 
from within, and that no theory of knowledge is pos- 
sible except on a theistic basis. As Professor James 
has argued in his recent book, ‘‘ The Will to Believe,” 
so Professor Bowne contends for the volitional na- 
ture of belief. Much skepticism arises from the 
fancy that belief must be preceded by theoretical 
demonstration. But in fact the practical principles 
on which life is conducted do not admit of formal 
proof. They are constituent elements in our nature; 
and if we cannot demonstrate the truths which they 
imply, we cannot conduct our lives without practi- 
cally postulating these truths. 

Another point on which Professor Bowne has some- 
thing to say, something perhaps more original if less 
important, is what he calls ‘‘the structural fallacies 
of uncritical thought.’’ Two of these are especially 
mischievous, the fallacy of the universal and the fal- 
lacy of abstraction. The second fallacy is essentially 
the same as the first, but has different manifestations. 
The former fallacy is illustrated in some popular cos- 
mological speculations: 


‘Physical objects are all classified as material, and 

their various activities are said to be manifestations of 
force. Thus we reach a pair of abstractions, matter 
and force, from which all the peculiarities and differences 
of material things and their energies have disappeared. 
This gives us a species of unity and simplicity of con- 
ception which is forthwith mistaken for a unity and sim- 
plicity of real existence. Then we are all ready for 
evolution.” 
But this, Professor Bowne contends, is simply a shuf- 
fling of logical abstractions and relations which have 
been mistaken for real] existence. Nevertheless it forms 
the basis of Spinoza’s system, so far as it is reasoned, 
it vitiates a large part of Hegel’s work, and isthe gist 
of Spencer’s philosophy. Spinoza merges the indi- 
vidual in the class term, and this soon passes for the 
universal and all-embracing being. Soin psychology 
the classification of mental states contains no doctrine 
of the soul and no hint of the genetic relations of the 
facts as occurring. But if we should reduce all the 
faculties to one, the facts would remain as distinct as 
ever. 

The fallacy of abstraction is almost as pervasive as 
that of the universal. It is illustrated in theoretical 
mechanics where friction is disregarded, while 
practically, as in the case of the wedge, friction is 
all-important. It effects the theory of ethics, where 
we find it easy to lay down the law for the abstract 
‘moral agent,’’ but very difficult to determine the 
duty of the individual man in a particular case. It 
is manifested in philanthropy: 


‘* That we are all children of a common father should 
always be borne in mind; but this does not remove the 
fact that some of the children are lazy, or filthy, or tur- 
bulent, or ignorant, or vicious; and this fact must also 
be taken into account.” 

Professor Bowne does not deny the validity of uni- 
versals; but he justly objects to their being treated as 
things. 

This criticism is wholesome, altho occasionally 
marked with needless asperity. Some philosophers 
would retort that the mind itself, which Professor 
Bowne calls the only standard, is a ‘‘ universal’’; 
but we shall not consider this objection. We have 
spoken of this as a metaphysical treatise; but we 
should say that the author is engaged in revising his 
book on metaphysics, to which this treatise on thought 
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and knowledge will be complementary. Taken to- 
gether the two volumes will set forth ‘‘a general way 
of looking at things,’’ which is not in all respects a 
bad definition of metaphysics. 


Gop THE CREATOR AND Lorp oF ALL. By Samuel Har- 
ris, D.D.,LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in 
Yale University. (Charles Scribner's Sons. Two 
vols. 8vo. pp. 578, 576. $5.00.) 

Taken all in all, style and matter, there has not been 
put together this long while a better piece of theological 
thinking than this. Forcandor and breadth, for bold, 
honest and appreciative grip on the points involved 
in the strongest Christian or unchristian thinking of 
the times, this work strikes about a near the gold 
as any man can expectto come. The subject is one 
which is full of the most knotty perplexities of theology 
and is discussed in four different aspects, or parts. Part 
I takes up the conception, so dear to certain schools of 
modern thinking, of God as the one only absolute spirit. 
The second is occupied with the discussion of God the 
Creator. In thethird he is presented as ‘‘ God the Lord 
of allin Providential government.’”’ While in the final, 
and much the larger part, he is presented in the relations 
of his moral government. The work is written inclear, 
strong English, direct, untechnical, and which, after the 
author breaks out of his introduction and settles down to 
the work in hand, grows literary enough in style tosuita 
taste as rigorous as Matthew Arnold's. It isa pleasant 
variation from the style in which these high themes are 
ordinarily discussed, to find an author who not only dis- 
cusses them in literary English, but who calls the poets 
to his aid and recognizes, by frequent and apt citation, 
what so few theologians seem to note, the extent to 
which the more intellectual poets have given expres- 
sion tothe higher forms and flights of modern specu- 
lation. 

It is quite beyond the limits of sucha notice as this 
to do full justice to so large a work. We have read it 
with increasing satisfaction, some portions of it more 
than once, and find it an adequate discussion of the 
points involved as viewed in the fierce light of modern 
speculation, gentle in its tone, and yet positive, inspir- 
ing, and light-bringing in its treatment of difficult 
themes. We will speak only of two, and leave them to 
serve as examples for the rest. They are, however, 
two of the most perplexed and as apt as any to sink into 
arid speculation. The first is the discussion of the con- 
ception of God as absolute being. We do not often have 
so clear an analysis of what this conception implies and 
of what it does notimply. Particularly valuable is Dr. 
Harris’s discussion of nature and the supernatural, and 
his definition of miracle and location of it in that same 
class of power, or tract of power, to which the human 
will belongs. To be sure, this is precisely what Dr. 
Bushnell said, forty years ago; but Dr. Harris says it 
again so fully in the Bushnell phrase and tone as to lead 
us to suspect that he holds it none the less firmly for its 
having come to him from the great Connecticut divine. 
Perhaps the strongest point in this section is that in 
which he affirms spirit to be the fundamental reality (p. 
72, Vol. I): 

‘‘ The impression that God’s revelation of himself is ab- 
normal and incredible is founded in part on the misconcep- 
tion that matter and its forces are the substantial reality; 
that spirit is ghostly, shadowy, phantasmic and unreal. 
From the positions now established it is evident that the 
reality of the universe is primarily and fundamentally in 
spirit or the supernatural, not in nature or the natural, in 
the true meaning of the words. Only in recognition of God, 
the absolute spirit, can man discover the secret of the uni- 
verse, apprehend the power that sustains and acts in it, the 
scientific laws and order of its evolution, and the reasona- 
ble ends for which it exists, and is evolved. Only so can 
man know it factually as scientifically constituted and 
evolved, or rationally as explicable in harmony with rea- 
son, or morally and practically as existing for reasonable 
ends, or esthetically as revealing the ideal and the beau- 
tiful.” 

The other topic to which we make special reference 
is the discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity—a rich, 
noble and useful discussion which strikes the path at 
once and never gets off tothe end. Looking at matter 
historically Dr. Harris shows (Vol. I, p. 377) that 

“‘ The doctrine of the Trinity has been associated with 
the highest spiritual experience and power of the Church; 
its denial has been associated with the decay of spiritual 
experience and power.” 

On another page he asserts that this doctrine runs 
through Christianity as the keel stretches the whole 
length of the ship, giving support to every brace and 
timber in it. This chapter is a perfect piece of work, 
to which little need be added and from which nothing 
can be dropped. It reviews the subject on all sides, 
and is especially strong in bringing out the practical 
significance of the doctrine and what all men have at 
stake in it, not only as we consider the effect of denying 
the divinity of Christ in his work and teaching, but 
when we consider what kind of acold, passionless being, 
akin only to force, God becomes without those social 
relations which are implied in the Trinity. This chap- 
ter, as a whole, strikes us as one perfect gem, being on 
the one hand a piece of unanswerable reasoning from 

the nature of man, the structure of the mind and the 
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practical spiritual necessities which can never be 
shaken, and, on the other hand, an appeal to religious 
experience in the history of the Church, which shows 
what pure and simple monotheism has dropped into, 
what Judaism has iailed to rise.to,and what has become 
of those branches of the Church which dropped the 
Trinity from their creeds—and why. 





An EPIstLe To PostTerity. Being Rambling Recollec- 
tions of Many, Years of my Life. By M. E. W. 
Sherwood. (Harper & Brothers. $2.50.) 

‘‘ Rambling ’’ this Zfist/e no doubt is, but it is alto- 
gether entertaining from beginning to end, with the 
bright flash and light touch of anauthor whose literary 
creed begins and ends with the maxim that the unpar- 
donable sin is to be dull. Her title is borrowed from 

Petrarch by way of Rousseau. She begins with the New 

Hampshire home in which she was born and of which 

she paintsa picture, not surpassed by anything in the 

book. Gen. James Wilson was a Scotch-Irishman to be 
remembered, who in stature, overflowing spirits, and 
his delight in wild life in the woods and mountains, was 

a good match for the gigantic Scotchman, Professor 

Wilson, ‘‘ Christopher North,” whose name he bore. 

The important point to the young Mary Elizabeth was 

that her father’s genius gave her the best introduction 

to the brilliant and distinguished world, beginning with 

Daniel Webster, of whom we have charming glimpses 

in the book, and started her inthe social career which 

has since taken her into the highest circles of this coun- 
try and nearly all the courts of Europe. In her own 
right she possessed the gift of literary accomplishment, 
and knows how to give dignity and never-failing charm 
to all her sketches. The War, with its great changes 
in the social as well ss its political life of the country, 
falls right in the middle of her book and sets up that 
contrast between American life before the War and 
American life now, which is, perhaps, the most striking 
feature of the Zfist/e,and which none of Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s readers will enjoy so much as those who 
are old enough to remember what Washing- 
ton, Boston and New York were in the for- 
ties. Occasionally we may catch her in a _ slip, 
tho not often in so bad a one as that which ascribes 

Chaminso’s masterpiece, ‘‘ Peter Schlemihl,’’ to Mr. 

George Wood. Mrs. Sherwood took with her to Wash- 

ington her Northern heart, and withal so much of it as 

to make a warm place for herself at once among the 

Southern belles who were then uppermost in Washing- 

tonsociety. Hersketches and comparisons of Northern 

and Southern beauties and manners are highly enter- 
taining. Among her other experiences she heard Mr. 

Webster commit political suicide in his famous seventh 

of March speech, and sat near him on the floor in 

General Greene’s seat. She was one of the women with 

whom men talked their best, while she on her part isa 

good reporter. We do not remember having seen else- 
where the account of Mr. Calhoun’s interrupting Web- 
ster during his seventh of March speech, to say, in his 
most impressive tone, ‘‘ Sir, the Union can be broken!” 

Her picture of social and official life in the forties, with 

East and West in contrast with what they were later in 

the seventies and eighties, is very striking. Previous 

to the Warthere was no dearth of characters w th which 
to fill the social stage; and she seems to have known 
them all whether in literature, in art, music, or on the 
dramatic stage. Of her experiences abroad we need not 
speak; they were brilliant, and the story is interest- 
ing. She has something to report from everybody 
worth seeing, and even gives a generally reassuring ver- 
sion of the Lady Byron scandal, which we may at least 
hope is the true one. After all, the fine thing in the 
book is the author’s high tone and freedom from debili- 
tating gossip and scandal. She even carried with her 
the New England respect for Sunday, would not join in 
the social routs to which she was invited on that day in 

London, and speaks a good word for the mass of the 

people who still give the day a religious observance in 

London and elsewhere in the kingdom. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT, According to 
the Texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf and the 
English Revisers. Edited by the Rev. W. F. Moulton, 
M.A., D.D., Member of the New Testament Revision 
Committee and Editor of the English Edition of Winer's 
‘“Grammar of New Testament Greek,” and the Rev. 
A.S. Geden, M.A., Tutor in Biblical Literature Exe- 
gesis, Wesleyan College, Richmond, and Author of 
‘Hebrew Exercises to Accompany Kautzsch’s Gesenius’ 
Grammar.” (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $7.00.) 

This is a much needed publication, whose value as a 
labor-saving aid all diligent students of the New Testa- 
ment will appreciate at once. A complete concordance 
to the modern texts of the New Testament has been the 
most urgent need of New Testament students since those 
texts were formed. In this work every pains has been 
taken to meet the need of students. The task was nec- 
essarily slow and arduous, one that required an enor- 
mous amount of laborious and intelligent pains to bring 
the complex materials into a natural, convenient and 
readily usable order, and to secure the highest accuracy 
in the citations. The standard Greek Concordance now 
in use is Bruder’s, which tho the latest edition embodies 
the principal readings of Tregelles, and Westcott and 
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Hort, is substantially based on the Textus Receptus and 
very unsatisfactory for critical use. Thenew work isa 
complete Concordance to the Greek New Testament as 
given.in the best critical editions, Westcott and Hort, 
1881, is assumed as the standard, with which is com- 
pared Tischendorf’s eighth edition and that of the Eng- 
lish Revisers. The Greek text of the marginal readings 
is included. Nothing in any of these three editions is 
omitted from the Concordance, so that it is readily and 
fully avaiiable for any of these three fexts. Great pains 
are taken to exhibit the variations and marginal read- 
ings of the several texts. The peculiar spellings of 
Westcott and Hort are not followed. The citations are as 
grammatically complete as possible. Notable usages 
and constructions are indicated by small numerals pre- 
fixed to each citation, referring to an explanatory tabula- 
tion at the head of the article. Abbreviations are em- 
ployed in the text onlyin the case of indeclinable words 
and the article. A scheme has been devised to show 
the usage of the New Testament words as compared 
with the Septuagint, the Apocrypha and classical 
Greek. A word is marked as not classical when it does 
not cecur in Greek writers previous to the Christian 
era. The Hebrew text of all direct quotations from the 
Old Testament is given directly under the Greek. 
Occasionally this is done in indirect or doubtful refer- 
ences. The arduous labor of preparing the text of the 
Concordance has been assumed by Mr. Geden. Dr. 
Moulton, of the New Testament Revision Committee, 
tho prevented by severe illness from taking his full 
share in the revision of the work, was at last able to re- 
view the whole, and has thus given the combined work 
of the two editors a new assurance of accuracy. The 
work is all the more meritorious as it is one of those 
achievements in which the maximum of usefulness 
has been attained by a maximum of laborious appli- 
cation, and, we may add,this a maximum which is 
often rewarded with a minimum of personal recogni- 
tion. 


THE STORY OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 1606-1623 A.D., 
As. Told by Themselves, Their Friends,and Their Ene- 

Edited from the Original Texts. By Edward 
Arter, F.S.A., etc., etc. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. $2.00.) 

This is one of those original works which are made 
possibie by the progress of historical inquiry during the 
past twenty-five years. It is also an important contri- 
bution to it. Mr. Arber has brought together in this 
volume the documents and ‘other original material from 
which the stery of the Pilgrim Fathers is constructed, 
but with little or no further attempt to construct the his- 
tory beyond his comments on these documents. He 
gives us first Cotton Mather’s ‘‘ Life of, Governor Wil- 
liam Bradford’’ and some notes on the now famous 
Bradford manuscript. From this point on, the author 
has selected such facts as are material to the story, and 
which have been put beyond all rational doubt, and pre- 
sents them ina systematic order, beginning with the 
Scrooby days, passing thence to the sojourn at Amster- 
dam, the circumstances which led to the removal to 
Leyden, the life there, the resolution to migrate to 
America, the voyage thither and settlement at Plym- 
outh. The collection brings the history down to 1623. 
It may be continued ina similar volume to 1628 or 1630. 
The field has been gleaned for everything bearing on the 
topic. That work was, as ourauthor confesses, already 
done by the diligent enthusiasm of such American 
scholars as the late Dr. Henry M. Dexter, of whom 
he speaks in admiring terms. The documents and 
other original material are grouped to represent the 
several stages in the Pilgrim story. Under the head 
of Leyden we have a few examples to show the 
feeling of the Pilgrims toward that ancient town, 
and their delight in it. Then follow documentary ac- 
counts of the British churches in it, of the Pilgrim 
removal thither, the purchase of John Robinson’s 
house, the inmates of the house, the marriages regis- 
tered, the registration of forefathers and the members 
of the Pilgrim Church. Governor Bradford’s pane- 
gyric of the Church and what he has to say on John 
Robinson, the Pilgrim Church and their relation to 
other Reformed churches; Governor Bradford’s Life of 
Elder Brewster and an account of the Pilgrim Press in 
Choir Alley, Leyden, its suppression, and the books 
printed by it, follow in order. We give these details to 
show the character of this book and how the history is 
presented init. From end to end it is crammed with 
the original material on which the entire history, as we 
know it, is based. This materialis not ulways presented 
in the best way. The reader cannot see at a glance 
just what it is hehas before him. It is not always easy 
to distinguish between the original document and the 

author’s comment. Still, with some little pains to keep 
the threads in his hand the careful reader will have no 
difficulty, and will get an impression of the history 
which will more than repay him for the closer applica- 
tion he is required to make. We may add that altho 

Mr. Arber does not believe that this movement had any 

direct effect upon Great Britain, his judgment of the 

men who led it, of their motives and plans and of what 
came of it, is much the same which has been held here 
by scholars like Dr. Dexter and Dr. Winsor. We note 
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without, however, discussing the point, the assertion 
that the Scrooby migration took out of England all the 
Separatist leaven there was, and that (p. 29): 


“If the Plymouth Church had one characteristic more 
than another it was that it was essentially a Church of lay- 
men; and that in that respect it anticipated the Quakers. 
At any rate, as long as Governor Bradford lived, no minis- 
ter ever dared to aspire to lead them, as John Robinson had 


. done at Amsterdam and Leyden. So it was ever a question 


of men and not of methods; and therefore, as an example 
of a perfect ecclesiastical organization, the Pilgrim Church 
is simply nowhere.” 


THe CHIEF END OF MAN. Sy George S. Merriam. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 

Mr. Merriam puts things in his own way in this vol- 
ume. That way happens to be very distinctly an Amer- 
ican way, shaped by our history, and colored by the 
local life and literature. The connection, probably, 
never occurred to the author, but, so faras the substan- 
tial outcome of his position goes, the book is a sort of 
American ‘‘ Literature and Dogma.’’ Mr. Merriam be- 
gins with a rapid sketch of the ethico-intellectual devel- 
opment from Plato down. It isa bright sketch, per- 
haps over-bright, and which may strike some people as 
a trifle bumpticus, especially where, following (quanto 
intervallo) Renan, he traces the mighty outgrowth of 
Christianity to the mistake of a few hysterical women 
atthe sepulcher. The result of the whole long move- 
ment is given by Mr. Merriam thus (p. 40): 


‘‘A religion through special revelation has been dis- 

placed by a religion which faces all the facts of existence 
and bases itself on them. Man has found new clues to 
read the story of his past, and new ways to mold his pres- 
ent and future. The old ethical ideals have been re- 
affirmed, broadened, purified. The task of building per- 
sonal life and of ordering society has been set before man 
in fresh clearness, under heavy penalties for failure and 
heart-filling reward for success. It is seen that the hum- 
ble path of moral obedience issues in celestial hights of 
spiritual vision.”’ 
The illusive song of Christian ethics, built onno thor- 
ough bass of a definite Christian faith, resounds sweetly 
in this passage. The author occasionally rises into the 
higher notes of Christian stoicism, as when we read, in 
.his eloquent comments on the New England history: 
(p- 189.) 

‘“Whatever the creed might say, in practice Work was 
the equal partner of Faith in building manhood and the 
State. The soil was to their bodies what Calvinism was to 
their souls—yielding nourishment, but only through a hard 
struggle.”’ 


The book is curiously misnamed. It defines no “ chief 
end of man’”’ lying outside the circle of present experi- 
ence. ‘‘ Reasonings about immortality lead to little re- 
sult” (p. 62). The substance of life is to live. Its 
main occupation is the business of living. ‘‘ Fear noth- 
ing, doubt nothing, only live’’ (p. 51). ‘‘ Some men re- 
quire a more degmatic definition for their faith; some 
get on quite as well without one thought of any relations 
or responsibilities beyond the field of worldly occupa- 
tion and environment.” (P. 267): 


“Such an one may say: ‘I do not recognize a personal 

God; I do not know that I shall have any personal immor- 
tality; but I believe in the moral order of the universe and 
seek to conform to it. I fearlessly trust my destiny here 
and hereafter.’ There are men, too, who frankly 
say, ‘I don’t know much about God; I can’t get hold of 
what folks call religion; but I try to do my work honestly, 
and I want to help other people just as much as I can.’ 
Some of the most genuine religion in the world exists in 
people who are almost unconscious that they have any re- 
ligion.”’ 
All this may be true; but it does not clear the sky very 
much to tell us, with Matthew Arnold, that conduct is 
nine-tenths of life, when no object is presented toward 
which conduct is to be directed, or as long as Mr. Mer- 
riam has nothing more definite to propose than that the 
end of life is to live. What man needs in this world is 
something to raise him above it. There is no good in 
a gospel which bids him shorten his vision, or which 
leads him to doubt whether the chief end of his being 
lies further away than a well-ordered life. Paganism, 
with its ideals, can do as much for us as this. 


JOHNSONIAN MISCELLANIES. Arranged and Edited by 
George Birbeck Hill, D.C.L., LL,D., Editor of ‘‘ Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson” and of ‘‘ The Letters of 
Samuel Johnson.’’ (In two volumes, 8vo, pp. 480, 
517. Harper & Brothers.) 

Dr. Johnson has been one of the most written about 
and talked about men of modern times. It gives us an 
impression of the intellectual poverty of his age that 
one man could so dominate it,.especially on literary 
subjects; and he, too, a man who followed rather his 
own instincts than any well-settled principles of criti- 
cism. To us, who have so great a surplus of scientific 
criticism measured off by rules and proceeding on well- 
settled methods, the instinctive naturalness and unsci- 
entific intuitionalism of Dr. Johnson’s methods and 
judgments may have much to do with their continued 
charm. In a sense, they represent, in literature, the 
judgment of the plain man of nature as against the ar- 
tificialism of more trained and studied art. At all 
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events, Dr. Johnson remains still an autocrat, and Dr. 
Hill’s assertion is not far astray that, next to the Bible 
and Shakespeare, he is the most quoted man in English 
literature. Certainly, with all his blunt roughness, his 
morbid, gloomy moods and touch of superstition, he 
was a large and robust man, who had read much, ob- 
served much, thought much rather than deeply, and 
whose memory was wonderfully tenacious and accurate 
down to the lowest details. No doubt he owes much of 
the permanence of his fame to the genius who invented for 
him the then new kind of biography, which made Bos- 
well a good second with Johnson. Notwithstanding the 
admirable points and merits of Mr. Croker’s edition, we 
must believe the best edition yet published of this 
epoch-making biography to be the last, by the editor of 
the present volumes, who has also edited Dr. Johnson’s 
Letters. Over and above the six volumes of the Life 
and the two volumes of the Letters there remained a 
miscellany of writings which have been known under 
the general title of Johnsoniana, and which as published 
in Mr. Hill's two volumes make in amount one thousand 
octavo pages. Among them are many things of an 
interest sO great as notto be eclipsed by anything in 
Boswell’s collections. As a whole the collection here 
brought together surpasses anything we'have ever 
had, in amount, variety, and accuracy of editing. It is 
quite impossible for us to find room in our crowded col- 
umns for more thana scant notice of the contents of 
these volumes. They open with a full collection of the 
‘‘Prayers and Meditations Composed by Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D ,” a kind of work to which Dr. Johnson’s literary 
style in its slow moving dignity was wonderfully 
adapted. His autobiographic Annals follow, with the 
Piozzi collection and Arthur Murphy’s ‘‘ Essay.’’ The 
next volume is composed of miscellanies, mostly Anec- 
dotes, Recollections and Letters. It is pleasant to read 
in the author’s Preface a recognition of indebtedness to 
‘*my friend, Mr. Robert B. Adam, of Buffalo (U.S. A.), 
whose Johnsonian collection far surpasses any we have on 
this side of the Atlantic.”” The edition is superbly 
printed at the Clarendon press, and the American edi- 
tion bears the imprimatur of the Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers. 


SociaL ENGLAND. 4A Record of the Progress of the People 
in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Industry, Com- 
merce, Science, Literature and Manners, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Various 
Writers. Editedby H. D. Traill, D.C.L., Sometime 
Fellow of St. John’s, Oxford. (Vol. V. From the 
Accession of George I to the Battle of Waterloo. 
G. P. Putnam’s sons. $3.50.) 

Mr. Traill’s stupendous work is‘making good progress, 
as is proved by the publication of this fifth volume of the 
series, tho, in the case of so large a scheme, progress 
must of necessity be slow. Treated in the richly illus- 
trated method pursued in this panoramic history, an 
age must be poor indeed which does not prove to have 
contained enough in it to make a good showing in Mr. 
Traill’s great Historical Exposition. The whole period 
covered inthis volume is that from George I to the 
Battle of Waterloo, and is divided into four Periods, to 
each of which is devoted a complete chapter. The first 
of these, or chapter xvii of the general work, is ‘‘ The 
Age of Walpole, 1714-1742; with Some of the Prepara- 
tions for it,”’a panoramic exhibition of the first half of 
the eighteenth century, with this to be added, that the 
panorama is statistical and paints to the life from the 
life. The following chapter, ‘‘An Era of New De- 


” partures, 1742-1748,’’ stands related to the Economic Age 


which followed, as the Reformers before the Reforma- 
tion do to the Reformation. Mr. Traill’s method of com- 
piling his history, from the co-operative workmanship of 
the best expert writers, has never appeared to better ad- 
vantage than in this chapter. As examples -we name 
the selections from T. Whittaker to illustrate Philoso- 
phy, Hume, Adam Smith, Hartley, Priestley, Price, 
and the great discoveries in Science. The literature of 
the period is done by Mr. Saintsbury. Mr. R. Hughes is 
responsible for the section on art and painting, and the 
fine sketches in it on Reynolds and Romney. Chapter 
xix takes up the period of ‘‘ Revolution and Reaction. 
1784-1802."’ The closing chapter is a very important one 
to illustrate ‘‘ England’s Struggle for Existence, 1802- 
1815.’’ Students will find a list of authorities at the end 
of each chapter. There can be no question as to the 
value and extreme interest given to the history by Mr. 
Traill’s method of compiling it. Some question may 
still be raised as to.the simplicity of impression made 
by this method, and whether some confusion may not re- 
sult from the great number of authors represented in the 
history and of standpoints from which they must of ne- 
cessity dotheir work. The number of contributors repre- 
sented in this volume is twenty-two. Their names are 
connected with their contributions in the text, and ap- 
pear again in a general list of collaborators. Mr. Traill’s 
method will never produce a history which will be the 
monument of great masters like Green, Gibbon or 
Froude. It is composite work which stands in a class by 
itself; but that class, in this age when usefulness and 
practical interest rank so high, is both legitimate and 
admirable, and in some respects brings about a better 
result than can be reached in any other way. 
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Wuat 1s Erecrricity? By John Trow- 
bridge, S.D., Rumford Professor and 
Lecturer, Harvard, and Director of 
the Jefferson Laboratory. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50.) 

No question is more frequently asked 
than that which forms the title to this lat- 
est addition to ‘‘ The International Scien- 
tific Series.”’ . Jgnoramus et ignorabimus 
is Professor Trowbridge’s reply. What- 
ever it may be in its nature, he is in- 
clined to class it among those mysterious 
energies which are transmitted to us 
from the sun by electro-magnetic waves 
in the ether, and to say that the trans- 
formations of light and heat and the phe- 
nomena of life are due to the electrical 
energy which comes to us across the 
vacuum between us and the sun and for 
which the ether is the medium of trans- 
mission. But tho this is about as far as 
he can go toward a direct answer of the 
question, ‘‘ What is Electricity?’ what 
we know about it is growing every day, 
and so rapidly that already, from the 
scientific point of view, copper is a very 
poor medium for the transmission of elec- 
trical force, and glass probably much bet- 
ter. Tho Professor Trowbridge has lit- 
tle to reply to the main question, he 
throws a flood of light on the broad field 
of what we know about electricity. His 
book is the last word and, probably, for 
general readers, the best and most satis- 
factory word that has been uttered on 
the subject. The latest discoveries, new- 
est theories and the general scientific 
conception of the subject are expounded, 
and with them the theory of transmission 
of force by wave-motion, of electric 
waves, the electro-magnetic theory of 
light and ether, the x-rays, and the prob- 
able relation of the suntoall these forces. 
The work is done in literary and not 
technical language. 


CRIME AND CRIMINALS, 
Christison, M.D. (The W.T. Keener 
Co., Chicago. $1.00.) 

The author of this volume was formerly 
attached to the New York City asylums 
for the Insane, Blackwell’s and Ward's 
Island, and has written several works on 
insanity. Through this volume runs the 
assumption that crime is the result of ab- 
normal physical development and is to be 
treated as a species of insanity rather 
than voluntary responsible wickedness. 
Dr. Christison is by no means alone in 
this view, but neither the facts as pre- 
sented in his present treatise nor by those 
who agree with him have satisfied us that 
crime can be accounted for on the theory 
of physical abnormal development. We 
do, however, agree with Dr. Christison 
that.the penal system of the country is 
radically wrong and bad, that the jail 
system in most of the States tends to fix 
the criminal character on the prisoners. 
We cannot accept Dr. Christison’s whole- 
sale optimism and, abandoning all distinc- 
tion between corrigible and incorrigible 
offenders, attempt to transform all prisons 
into reformatories. We “do, however, 
applaud his assertion that those who have 
the charge of prisoners shouldbe iméued 
with Christian principles, and that a 
vague humanitarianism is not enough. 


By J. Sanderson 


THE SPIRITUAL SENSE OF DANTE’S DIVINA 
ComMeDIA. By W. T. Garris. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
$1.25. 

This very thoughtful and suggestive 
study of Dante was published first in 
1889. It views the Commedia Divina as 
embodying in poetic symbolism the entire 
Catholic view of life, its successive stages 
as developed inthe Inferno, Purgatorio 
and Paradiso, represent in their succes- 
sion the exhaustive picture of man’s re- 
lation to his deeds, and their reaction 
upon him. This isa view which unites 
the various parts of the Commedia Divina 
and brings out the deeper aspect and re- 
lations of the Christian doctrine of sin 
which, in Dr. Harris’s view is the central 
theme ofthe Commedia. He hasanticipated 
in this study some of the best suggestions 
of the recent Dante scholars. His study 
is one of much interest both for the study 
of Dante and as an independent study of 
the relations of sin to the sinner and to 
the divine order of the world, 
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From the 
Confusion of Tongues to the Babylonian 
Captivity. By Alonzo Trévier Jones. 
(Review & Herald Publishing Co. 
$1.50.) 

This volume is written with a strong 
religious purpose, as a vindication of the 
plan of God in the history of the world. 
The author lays no claim to original in- 
vestigation. He is a diligent student of 
what has been published on the subject, 
and modestly describes his work as an 
attempt ‘‘to compile a history from the 
best that have already been written.”’ 
He pursues throughout his volume the 
honest and every way laudable habit of 
making his citations and signing them 
with the author’s name. As to chronol- 
ogy, he follows that given in the Scrip- 
tures as far as possible. 


BosBo AND OTHER FANCIES. By Thom- 
as Wharton. (Harper & Brothers. $1 50.) 
Owen Wister writes an appreciative intro- 
duction to these stories by the late 
Thomas Wharton, and there is a good 
frontispiece portrait of the author. The 
stories themselves have more literary 
than human interest. Wharton’s was a 
dispersed genius. His mind prowled in 
so many directions that its power never 
condensed upon any satisfactory work. 
His style was unnatural, apparently 
wholly acquired. 


Literary Notes. 


THE Little Journey for September is 
to the home of Mary Lamb. A poftrait, 
with autograph, faces the first page. 


...-H. S. Stone & Co. announce ‘‘Hap- 
piness,” by Horace Fletcher. It is a 
successor to ‘‘ Menticulture,’’ which has 
had remarkable success. 


....Seton Merriman’s ‘‘ The Sowers” 
stands next to ‘‘Trilby’’ in the popular 
demand, according to Mr. Peoples, the 
Librarian of the Mercantile Library. 


... Zhe Critic, of September 11th, de- 
votes seven pages to fall announcements 
of books by the leading publishers. 
Next week the list will be continued. 


....** Old Ironsides’’ was launched Oc- 
tober 21st, 1797, and a poem by Helen 
Gray Cone in the October Scriéner’s will 
patriotically commemorate the event. 


..In The Bibelot for September we 
find reprinted two of Walter Pater’s Re- 
naissance studies, ‘‘Sandro Botticelli”’ 
and ‘* Luca della Robbia.’’ For October 
Mr. Mosher promises Matthew Arnold’s 
‘* The Scholar-Gipsy,”’ and ‘‘ Thyrsis.” 


...Prof. Edwin H. Grosvenor, of Am- 
herst College, has completed his transla- 
tion of the romantic novel, ‘* Andronike,’ 
from the Greek of Stephanos Xenos. It 
is said to be very brilliantly done. The 
real spirit of the tale is carefully pre- 
served in its new form. 


.Ginn & Co. have in preparation a 
fresh edition of ‘‘ Lycidas.”” This is to 
be edited by John Phelps Fruit, Ph.D., 
Professor of English in Bethel College, 
Russelville, Ky. The notes will for the 
most part take the form of questions, in 
order ‘‘to arouse, tu stimulate, and to 
direct the spirit of inquiry in the study 
of this ‘ matchless lyric.’” 


....An entirely new edition de luxe of 
the classic poets in octavo form is in 
course of publication by Thomas Whitta- 
xer, New York. The volumes are to be 
printed from new type throughout, and 
bound in two styles, one for the library, 
the other for presentation. The works of 
Burns, Byron, Milton, Scott and Words- 
worth will be ready immediately, fol- 
lowed later in the autumn by Moore and 
Shelley. 


...Dodd, Mead & Company’s pre- 
liminary announcements for the fall sea- 
son include, in fiction: R. D. Blackmore’s 
“‘ Dariel,” his. new romance of Surrey; 
Henry Seton Merriman’s ‘‘In Kedar’s 
Tents”; George Macdonald’s ‘Salted 
with Fire,’ the story of a minister; W. 
Clark Russell’s ‘‘The Two Captains’’; 
Amelia E. Barr’s ‘‘The King’s High- 
way; Max Pemberton’s ‘The Queen of 
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the Jesters,” and Joseph Hocking’s 
‘* The Birthright.” 

-Mr. Delos F. Wilcox, who writes 
in another column on ‘‘ The City Gov- 
ernment of Athens,’’ is the author of 
‘*The Study of City Government: An 
Outline of the Problems of Municipal 
Functions, Control and Organization.” 
This book is one announced by the Mac- 
millans, and ‘‘deals with what the au- 
thor declares to be the key tothe im- 
mediate futureof social progress in this 
country.” The entire municipal field is 
for the first time systematically outlined 
for study. 


.-The demand for kindergarten liter- 
ature grows, year by year, more impera- 
tive, not for the use of teachers alone, 
but for parents, nursery governesses and 
any one who has the charge of young 
children. Among the more experienced 
kindergarten writers and workers are the 
sisters, Emilie and Laura E. Poulsson. 
Miss Emilie Poulsson is the author of 
such well-known books as “ Finger Plays 
for Nursery and Kindergarten” and “In 
the Child’s World’; and their experience 
should be of great value to the Kinder- 
garten Review, of which they have taken 
editorial charge. This magazine takes 
the place of Kindergarten News, but will 
be enlarged in size and scope. Editorial 
communications should be sent to 96 
Chestnut Street, Boston. Publishers, 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Books of the Week. 


Lourdes. By Emile Zola. Translated by E. A. 
Vizetelly. In Two Vols. - Pp. X, 376, 400. 
New York: The Macmillan Co 


Florio’s Montaigue. In Six Vols. Vol. IV, 6x4, 


ae i racncuvncsicnguvecactccnnensece 0 50 
Chapman’s Homer's Sew. In Two Vols. 6x4, 
SOM ose ccccwcetectvedcersesese 100 
Boswell’s Life of pi amsct _ In Six Vols. Vol. 
x4, pp. 350. inc dincicnsdocessesenes 0 50 
Edward ws 2 ee Raited b by G . C. Moore Smith, 
M.A 4, pp. 127. The same..................- 0 45 
The ed anda of pong = Shailer Mat- 
thews, A.M. 75¢x54¢, pp. 233. The same....... 150 


Kriiger’s History of Early Christian Literature. 
seve al by the Rev. C. R. Gillett, A.M. 74 
7%. The same 
meats son ed Browning Society Papers. Selected 
to Represent the Work = the Soars from 
e sam 








1536-187. 9x6, pp. 503. The same............. 3 00 

A Nofway Summer. By Laura D. “Nichols 7x536, 
pp. 175. Boston: Koberts Bros................. 1% 

In eS taped Bad Abby L. ‘sien. 734x5%, pp. 
nlsagabidedberatieaadedsestonnieed 100 

Te Golden ‘Crocodile. R.4 F. Mortimer Trimner. 
nehebadecunnaewcectcsceese 150 

a, prencd - B. etary Butte + ay William Shat- 
tuck. 8x6, pp. 198. The same.................. 1580 


Wegateaa®. By A. C. Steunatinn 744x6, pp. 202. 
The oe: and the Restoration. By the Rev. A. 
B. Davidson. 534x4, pp. 115. New York: Im- 
pac by Charles ScHbner’ s Sons. Paper... 02 
The Times of Christ. By the Rev. L.A. Muir- 
head, B.D. 744x5, pp. 178. The same 
Thomas and Matthew Arnold, and Their Influ- 
ence on English Education. By Sir Joshua 
Fitch, M.A., LL.D. 74¢x5, pp. 27/. Thesame. 1 00 
The Express Messenger, and Other Stories of the 
Rail, By Cy Warman. 734x5, pp. 238. The same 1 25 











Ely Cathedral. may the Dean of.Ely. 834x7, 
WR. TRO OMG. ccccccccccecccccccccecs oy nena . 1 2 50 
Hallucinations aod Illusions: A Study of the Fal- 
lacies of Perception. By Edmund Parish. 
TIGUB, PP. GA. TRO SOM. .0c..cccccccccscccccces 13 
The Ancient Faith in Modern Light. A Series of 
Essays by Ten Authors. yx6é, pp. 415. The 
DOMED. ccc cdvosagecccecccnscecccccecccesscccesosese 450 
Spanish Protestants of the Sixteenth Century. 
Compiled from the German of C. A. Wilkens 
by Kachel Challice. 794x534, pp. 190. ‘he 
same 1590 
Past and Present. By ‘I — Carlyle (Centenary 
Edition). 854x6, pp. 17. The same............ 13 
The Life of John pereine. By Thomas Carlyle. 
fs  - eR RRES EE 13 
Oliver Cromwell's en oe Speeches. In Four 
Vols. Vol. LV, 844x6, pp. 306. The same..... 125 


David Copperfield. By Charles Dickens. (‘ The 
Gadshili Edition.”) Edited by Andrew Lang. 
In Two Vols. 844x6, pp. xvill, 522, 5.1. The 


The Mohammedan Controversy, and Other Arti- 
cles. By Sir Wm. Muir, 4.C.S8.1. 9x6, pp. 218, 
ING Ss cha da nctetlesdottcodeisedeteunduceoes 3 00 








An Old-Field gg tyne ot Marion Harland. 
736x5, pp. 28. The same..............2.ceeeeeee 1% 

Shakespeare's Hamlet. "Ramen by Richard Grant 

White. He pp. 143. Boston: Houghton, 
WRI SS Diivcccccccteescoccscisccsssccscteesesce 0 40 

Vergil’s por Translated into a 7 
—_ by C. P. Cranch, %x5}¢ p - 

The Ele, of Paul. By Wm. C. Wilkinson. 8x6, 
22. New York: Funk & Wagnalls........ 200 


My yee in Christ: Extracts from the Diary of 
the Most Rev. Father John Lliytcen Sergieff. 
Translated by K. KE. Goulaeff. s¢x6, pp. 510. 
London, Paris and Melbourne: Cassell « Co.. 
The — rT. By Wm. A. Quayle. 8x5, 
352. w York: Yeaton & Mains............ = 1% 
Isaiah: ri “study of Chapters I-XII. By H. G. 
Mitchell. 8x6, pp. zo. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co 
Twenty-Six Years of Missionary Work in China. 
Grace Stott. 8x6, pp. 367. New York: 
American Tract Society LSuvucsqecsecatescassseds 1% 
Thee Cardiff Estate: A Story. 
right. 734x5, pp. 367. The same........... 150 
Pontiac, Chief of the Ottawas. By Col. R. 
rdon. 3}4x6, pp. 30. New York: 3 a 
Sutton BH OOecccccccccccccccccccccccccccocccccece 150 
Among the Meadow People. By Clara D. Pierson; 
designs by F.C. Gordon. 794x5, pp. 127. The 
same 


The Christian Endeavor eon d Book. Com- 
piled by Florence Witts. 514x4, pp. 268. N 
York: I. Whittaker 

POE cand Year Book. Selected and Edited by 
Grae, a uncan. 7x4, pp. 387. Boston: 





nny Rules; or, Skeleton - English Grammar. 
By the Rey. John B. Tabb. 644x5, pp. - 
New York: Ypenziger Bros WEST tite 050 


Report ot the Commission Appointea to. Invest 

Rit Guanes. Vol. T: ‘Historical, 4x6, 

pp. 406. Washington; Gov't Office, pet 
Race ‘Traits and Tendencies ati 
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Hone of American Eccnomic Association 
Vol. XI, Nos. 1,2and 3.) 9x6, pp. 329. 

York: Published for _ Association 2, the 
Macmillan Co. Paper. $12 


MUSIC. 








( NOT BUY..... 


Ww Finest wrest ORGAN 


eo cet when you can ae }.- at rey Zz, same 

ice as other and greatly inferior organs axe sold 

for. Intending pareauets should send to us for 
our Catalogues, prices, etc, 


MILLER ORCAN CO., 


Please mention this paper. LEBANON, Pa. 
3.CH CHURCH vo. Music. Publishers, Cincinnati, oO. 











_ PICTURES, STATIONERY, E on. ** 


USE 0nr Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 


ise ~ EDUCATION, _ 


MASSACHUSETTS, AnDoveRr. 
ABBOT ACADEMY, For Young Ladies 


Begins its 6th year September 16th, offering three 
Seminary Courses of studies and a College titting Course. 
ddress, Miss Laura S. WATSON, Principal. — 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls, Morristown, 


New Jersey, 
will reopen Sept. 22. Certiticate admits to Smith, Wel- 
lesley and Baltimore College. Music and art. Resident 
native French and German teachers. Nearness to New 
York affords special adv: antages. Boarding pupils, $700. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 


BOARDING SCHOOL (LIMITED). 
Re-opens October 4th 
735 Madison Avenue, 











New York 


My A HOM 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY ,A,f032, 


Does your boy get the care and attention he should? 
FRANCIS H. BREWER, A.M., Prin., Fairfield, Conn. 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Hyd and Daughters’ Home School tor Girls. 
Special and 1 eg ilar courses. tes caaminacas for College 
and Kuropeau vravel. Addre 

__ Mrs. JAN vi GREY HY DE. Binghamton, N.+ 


New England 








The leading musical in- 
stitution of America. 

NSERVATO Founded 1853. Unsur- 

OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 

position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 

__—FRANEW. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


N. Y. University ceiioerist siz. Bay 
Law School “two! Sears) 


pe hoy “two years.) 
EVENING CLASSES, (LL.B. after three years.) 
Daily sessions 3:30 to6 and 8 to 10 p.m. Tuition $100. 
GRADUATE CLASSdS—Twelve courses. Five re- 
quired for LL.M. 
For circulgrs address L. J. Tompkins, Registrar, 
Washington Square, New York City. 


PRINCETON PREPARATORY sc HOOL. 


Exceptional facilities for preparing boys to enter an 
college or scientific school. Our closeness of touc 
with Princeton University is an additional advantage 





to boys intending to enter that institution. Highest 
references. W -_ forthe catalogue. 
J.B. FINE, Head Master, Princeton, N. J 





Rockford College for Women. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Sept. 15th, 1897. Classical 
and Scientific Courses. Specially organizea departments 
of Musicand Art. Well equipped Library and Labora- 
tories, fine Gymnasium. Kesident Physician. Memurt- 
al Hall enabies students to reduce expenses. For cata- 
logues address PRESIDENT, ROCKFORD COLLEGE, 

Lock Box 14. Roc kford, lll. 





R*s - SEMINARY, RYE, NEW YORK. 
For particulars ‘address Mrs. S. J. LIFE, 


Opens Oct. 6. 


SCHOOL OF L corty Courses, 
EXPRESSION Literature. Mr. Oscar Fay 


sion, etc., S. 8. Curry, Ph.D.; 

Children’s Voices, Miss Foye; Clergymen, Bev. 
Binney Gunnison, A.B.; Reading as a Kine Art, 
Mrs, Anna Baright Curry and others. Regular courses 
and special classes, 1 to 15 hours a week. address or 
call for circulars. SCHOOL OF EXPR es es 
458 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Prof. J. 
CHURCHILL will read on a course for the School sions. 
Oct. 6,8P.mM. Tickets, 75 cents. 


S S h ] FOR GIRLS, 
tuart CNOOL wa -hington, D. C. 
Academic, Collegiate and Optional courses. Moderate 


terms. Special advantages for Post Graduates. Miss 
CLAUDIA STUART, , Principal, 1224 and 1226 15th St. _N. Ww. 





New YORK, SARATOGA SPRING 
Temple Grove Seminary, Ghavien 
Ph.D., "Principal. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical, college preparatory. Pupils also fitted for ad- 
vanced courses in leading colleges. Excellent advan- 
pe in art and music. Fine itprary, laboratory, observ- 

atory, gymnasium, bowling alley; outdoor sports, care- 
ful physical training. Periectsranitary arrangements. 
Best home influence. Beautifully situated, 45 minutes 
from boston. 

Fall term of 68d year begins Sept. 15th, °97. 
trated prospectus, address 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. _ 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The Fortieth Year opens September 29th. For fur- 
ther information address Prof. M. Scott, 520 
W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


MeCormick Theological Seminary, 
CHICAGO. 


Dowd, 
_¥or year-book address Secretary.” 





For illus- 














Next session begins Thursday, Sept. 2d. Rooms 
drawn at 10 a.m. Opening address by Chairman of the 
Faculty at 3 p.m. Seminary address 1060 North Hal- 
sted St. Take Lincoln Ave. cable. For further infor- 
mation address Chairman or Secretary of the Faculty. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
68d year. Opens Sept. 22d. With pect ady antages 
from the College and Conservatory ot Musi 
E. I, BOSWORTH, ‘Secretary. 








YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Term opens Sept. 30th, For cetnlogue or informa: 





gro, By #. L. Hoffman, F,8,8, gmerenlios: 


vion, address Prof. G, B, STEVENS 
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Pitfalls and Helps in Specula- 
tion. 

AT no one time more than another is 
conservative advice needed than when a 
tide of speculation and investment runs 
all one way in the markets for securities 
or commodities. Enthusiasm has its 
proper place as a factor to be allowed 
for by every man who seeks to make 
more dollars by the profitable employ- 
ment of the dollars he may possess. 
But it must not take the place of con- 
servatism and prudence. The very 
force of the influences working toward 
a revival of prosperity reminds us that 
the excess of overconfidence should be 
avoided. At the same time there is 
ample ground for warning against the 
overindulgence of pessimism, bred by 
the unhappy conditions prevailing in 
the last few years. 

There is much of import, for the stu- 
dent of economics, in the present spec- 
ulative position of the grain markets. 
Two sides are always presented by every 
shield over which men may battle, 
whether intellectually or in a business 
way. Events will prove whether it is 
true that the machinery of speculation 
offered by the Exchanges of the world 
has resulted, as is claimed in some busi- 
ness Circles, in the creation of contracts 
for the delivery of wheat and corn, 
which, if executed, would require the 
calling into existence of millions of 
bushels of grain beyond the actual 
visible supply of all countries. There 
may be no excuse for it; but it may be 
a fact that farmers of large territories 
in the West have agreed to sell so 
many bushels of wheat to the elevators, 
which store the product until the miller 
calls for it, and have found their crop 
deficient to meet the contract demand. 
It is possible, also, that the elevators 
may have pledged themselves to deliver 
wheat on contract to millers and others 
to an amount which they do not actu- 
ally possess. And it is also possible 
that the houses which handle the grain 
export trade have agreed to furnish 
their foreign correspondents with more 
of the cereal than they possess or are 
able readily to acquire. If such a proc- 
ess has been going on in the last few 
weeks it may readily be seen that a 
chain of business contracts has been 
constructed which is weak in its most 
vital link—namely, the certainty that 
the United States will supply the food 
needs of the consuming countries of 
Europe without exacting the highest 
price permitted by the rule of competi- 
tion in business, 

If the situation at the Stock Exchange 
should develop a scarcity of securities, 
there is a possibility that sellers of 
stocks and bonds, not actually possessed, 
would find themselves in as bad a posi- 
tion as the sellers of grain on the hy- 
pothetical position suggested above. 
Every transaction at the Stock Ex- 
change must be completed by the actual 
delivery of securities on balance. But 
when stock market speculators sell 
‘‘short’’—that is, agree to deliver 
stocks which they must borrow in order 
to carry out their contract—they place 
themselves in a position where it may 
be impossible for them to buy inthe 
stocks which they must return. The 
result is bankruptcy from a failure to 
fulfil obligations. An owner of money, 
if he buys securities, has only so much 
to lose—namely, the amount of cash 
which he advances when he requires his 
broker to lend the remainder to com- 
plete the purchase, or the amount 
which he must pay when he wants to 
ewn the security outright. On the 
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contrary, when a man contracts to de- 
liver securities he does not own, he may 
find such an absence of lenders as to 
make it necessary for him to pay any 
price to secure the certificates he has 
contracted to deliver. Here we have 
the reason for many violent fluctuations 
in prices of securities which ought to 
rest on a basis of values created by le- 
gitimate conditions. 

To turn from the pessimistic side of 
speculation which, perhaps, really 
needs the most attention, it may be 
said that the true helps to any success- 
ful operation of a reverse character 
must be derived from actual facts. 
Sheer force of buying that is only in- 
tended to make prices on which the 
buyer may sell out, is powerful only for 
atime. The course of earnings deter- 
mines, in the end, the public quotation 
at the Stock Exchange of the certificates 
representing any particular property. 
The more stable the conditions which 
breed revenue, the more stable will be 
the investment demand which gives a 
price impossible for manipulation to 
manufacture. And no one may resist 
the continuing force of this princ.ple, 
except foratime. The history of Wall 
Street proves this. This history is all 
the better for recalling now, when an 
era of speculation appears to have be- 
gun. The great recuperation in trans- 
portation earnings, the increase in divi- 
dends on some of the older roads 
and the payment of dividends on 
some recently reorganized companies; 
the great gain in the position of the 
farmer, when he can get for a bushel 
of grain anywhere from 20 to 100 
per cent. more than at this time a 
year ago; the feeling of confidence in 
tariff permanency; the hope that some 
plan may be worked out for the reor- 
ganization of the national currency on 
lines which will give an enduring faith 
in the financial situation—these are 
mighty encouragements to faith in per- 
manent prosperity. They are likely to 
stimulate the speculative fever in the 
American temperament. One who 
yields to that fever must, to be success- 
ful, prove all things and hold fast to 
that which is true. 





Monetary Affairs. 


THERE are reassuring points about all 
the changes now coming to light in the 
financial situation, and the revival of 
confidence, which has been more or 
less of a feature since the national elec- 
tions, has now given way to an actual 
improvement which none can deny. 
More business is being done, prices of 
commodities are rising, and there is an 
entire absence of the distrust which for 
three years retarded all commercial and 
financial operations. The improvement 
is attested by advices from all parts of 
the country telling of larger business 
doing and of greater confidence among 
dealers. Money is growing firmer, tho 
not sufficiently so to retard any kind of 
enterprise, and the chief interest in 
banking circles is in the movement of 
the foreign exchange market. Rates 
for exchange do not advance largely, 
but there has in the last week been an 
average improvement of about one- 
quarter cent per pound, in spite of the 
expectation among all the leading draw- 
ers that the market will sell off, and the 
strength of London discount at slightly 
above the Bank of England rate, which 
prevents any marked degree of strength 
in the market for sixtyand ninety day 
bills. Nevertheless the demand for bills 
for immediate remittance is considera- 


_ble,and has made possible the advance in 


rates referred to above. The steamers 
of last Saturday carried to London bills 
representing the settlement of balances 





on a number of different accounts. 
There are still large payments to be 
made on account of merchandise bought 
prior to the enforcement of the new 
Tariff law, and in this connection it is 
to be recalled that a large part of the 
goods brought in from Europe, some 
Say as much as two-thirds of the total, 
were imported on consignment; that is, 
to be paid for when and as they are 
sold. Many of the bills now being 
bought for remittance to Europe are 
being taken as the result of the distri- 
bution of such goods to final markets of 
consumption, which makes the local 
agents handling them at once liable for 
payment. On the balance of the goods 
imported during the tariff rush, say one- 
third of the total, the usual term of 
credit has not yet expired, and payment 
will not become obligatory for a month 
or more from thisGate. Another factor 
of no small moment is the payment 
for securities sold to us by Europe 
during the present rise, as the 
result of the efforts of foreign 
bankers which have been several 
times -referred to in these columns. 
There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that such pressure of stocks 
and bonds has in a large measure sub- 
sided, and that the next pronounced 
movement will be a general demand to 
cover short contracts put out by Lon- 
don operators in their distrust of the 
advices of improved business conditions 
sent from this side of the water. It is 
to be recalled that most of the dealings 
at the Stock Exchange by the foreign 
houses are now for the day only, and 
are generally liable to be reversed or 
covered up during the following market, 
On the other hand, it has to be acknowl- 
edged, in a consideration of the foreign 
exchange situation, that the receipts of 
commercial bills have fallen off, and 
that several large houses have drawn 
upon their credit balances in order to 
supply the demands of their remitting 
customers. This is largely due to the 
lateness of the cottoncrop, against which 
but little exchange has as yet comeinto 
the market, even on contracts for future 
delivery. Grain exports are not what they 
should be, for the foreign interests seem 
to be taking only what they need for 
their present consumption, and are con- 
tent to know that supplies for the fu- 
ture are under contract and available. 
The current exports of wheat are only 
about double those of a year ago, but 
when the active movement which is in- 
evitable sets in, there will be a supply 
of exchange which may quickly cause 
rates to drop tothe point which will 
show a profit in the export of gold 
from London to this city. In the 
meantime our credit will have to be 
utilized. 





The stock market of the week was 
most interesting, tho somewhat one- 
sided. It seemed well-nigh impossible 
to stem the rising tide, and the mar- 
ket closed at about the best prices of 
the current movement, with only few 
stocks showing reactions of conse- 
quence, The public was in evidence 
as a large buyer of both stocks and 
bonds, and the professional traders 
who tried to stem the rise by short 
sales were generally forced to cover 
their contracts at a material advance. 
At the start the market was swayed by 
the favorable reports of railroad earn- 
ings, but at the end of the week about 
the only factor discussed was the ad- 
vance in the rate of the St. Paul dividend 
for the last half of the fiscal year ending 
Jutie 30th, from 2% to 3%, making the 
dividend for the year 5%on the common 
stock. This action was fully justified 
by the company’s annual report, and it 
brought home forcibly to the market 
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the fact of the great improvement in the 
railroad situation. All the Granger 
stocks became vety strong. St. Paul 
and Burlington and Quincy sold above 
par, and Rock Island went nearly to 
that basis. In the balance of the mar- 
ket the bullish enthusiasm was not 
much less pronounced, and specialties 
advanced as well as the standard specu- 
lative stocks. Money loaned at 1% @2% 
on call, with a moderate business early 
in the week at 1%; and time loans were 
firm at 3@4%, with best offerings for 
short dates. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


So *Sept. 11. ey - 4. ieowere 
Specie..........5: ” 92:158°700 nwo 

bekee sanggee 642,149,900 CAL 150. a rigs 
Circulation....... 14,241,000 13,954,700 286,300 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Specte.........0.. 700 423,400 Js 
Legal tenders #351082, 000 fie'isneo tae: 00 
Total 2° a 700 
rve required $187,206,30) $194,554,000 $7,347,700 
eet ¢ deposits... _ 160,587, 475 160,439,850 97,625 
_Surplus res’rve. "$26,668,825 $34,114,150 + $7,445,325 


* Five days. +Decrease. 





Tne cundition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years wasas follows: 



































Sept. 12th, 1 ur 7,825 

Sept. 14th, 18 

Boot: oe: l ur 3. 
601,700 

Sept. 17th, 1892—Sur 4,879,57 


























Transactions at the Clearing-House 
for the week: 





* + Five days. 





BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing Sept. 11th, were: 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 











































Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked, 
Te 325 328 wens 
| Exchange 166 171 

pskep pes sevens Btvdg Buu 
Broadw: BY........+4-. 236 232 cane 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ - 115% eee ll 
Central National.............. 160 160 170 
250 4,000 cave 
170 165 1% 
25 205 cove 
135 evce 
8,000 deve 

a . . ~enee « 

120 150 
1% 185 
ones 9 
310 55 
110 esse 
300 320 
160 obese 
85 ovce 
150 bees 
140 nea 
165 176 
130 eoee 
700 piee 
210 235 
193 eeee 
110 15 
16J coce 
rchan 1483 ence 
Merchants’ Exchange.. 112 18 
Metropolis. . 44 a 
Mount Morris 60 110 tee 
a - Ww 160 170 
New York......... - Bi 236 coco 
New York County.. - 800 70 ensy 
New York Nat. Exchange - 10 80 100 
pou Serm Produce Ex....... 10% 114 120 
99 7 100 
Nineteenth Ward.. 18 100 use 
North America... 138 130 sae 
— becdbserece 165 cabs 180 
acific....... 1 185 esse 
People’s 249 205 enon 
Phen 107 100 110 
Republic........ 159 150 eee 
Seaboard Natio: 170 1zu ove 
nd National.. 485 45 oces 
a National. 105 100 110 
Leather.... 91 90 cove 
Sixth N National....... 275 ones 
Standard vee 1065 
112 ease 
voce 7 
102% bees 
pee 130 
201 one 
175 190 

115 

25 





INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. 
The following Industrial stock quo- 


tations are issued by C. I. Hudson 
& Co., 36 Wall Street, New York: 





Baa. Asked. 
“ Pid - 8 
smeten Sugar Refining Co > bo} 1 
American Bank Note Co ae “4 
American Type Founders Co.. - 8 ) 














Bid. Asked 
- 1 18 
bid 2 

61 68 

158 156 

9% 994 

p B 

6 

13 

13 

90 

45 

ie 

330 





eukgpgyt tS genages: 
aes 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.... The Department of Agriculture 
estimates the total yield of wheat in 
the country at 463,225,000 bushels. 


.... William R. Kurau, for several 
years Assistant Cashier was recently 
appointed Cashier of the Bowery Bank 
of this city. 


..-- The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle gives the figures for the cot- 
ton crep of the United States for this 
year at 8,714,011 bales, the year closing 
September 1st. The exports have been 
5,968,422 bales, and there have been 
manufactured here 2,887,047 bales, 
which leaves a stock on hand of 77,015 
bales. 


...- About 5,000 boxes of lemons were 
received at this port by the steamer 
‘«Stag.” The receivers declined to re- 
ceive them, refusing to pay the freight 
and duty. The foreign fruit trade is in 
avery demoralized condition. The duty 
placed upon foreign fruits by the Ding- 
ley Tariff Bill was put at so high a fig- 
ure that it is quite probable that it will 
be effectual in preventing importations 
to a very large degree; only the choi- 
cest foreign fruit will probably be im- 
ported. The poorer and cheaper kinds 
will be excluded. 


.... The following securities were sold 
at auction: 
16 shares Franklin Trust Co. of B’klyn..220 
2 shares Aut. Fire Alarm and Ext. Co....49 
31 shares Chesa. and Ohio Ry. Co...... 26% 
3 shares Commonwealth Ins. Co......... 105 
8 shares Globe Fire Ins. Co...............80 
1 share N. Y., Chi. and St. L. ist pref..7934 
8 shares N. Y., Chi. and St. L. 2d pref..4034 
33 Shares North American Co............5% 
34 shares Texas Pacific Land Trust........8 
3 shares Washington Life Ins. Co......173% 
1 share Southern Railway Co. pref.....3554 
33 shares Northern Pacific Ry. com..... 20% 
38 shares Northern Pacific Ry. pref.....5534 
$1,000 State North Carolina TOMES 5 oo. coe kiss 5 
$2,000 Texas and Pacific 2d inc. bonds. .3234 
10 shares Kanawha and Ohio com.........5 
$50,000 Fairfield Copper Co. of N. J. ist 

MR cave ssctbacnees Be sees -+++++-$6,000 lot 
$15,000 Ohio Southern Rd. ist 6%..........81 


....On Saturday last the’ morning 
papers contained cablegrams from Lon- 
don stating that 7he Times printed a 
letter from a special correspondent, in 
whose accuracy it said it had reason to 
place confidence, that the Bank of 
England directors had consented to hold 
one-fifth of the Bank’s reserve in sil- 
ver, This announcement created con- 
siderable excitement throughout the 
country, and was generally disbelieved, 
and was thought to be a feeler put out 
to see how it would be received. On 
Monday cablegrams from London stated 
that one of the directors of the Bank of 
England had said that no action what- 
ever had been taken by the directors of 
the Bank, and intimated that no such 


action would take place under present 


conditions. 


..-. The following persons have been 
chosen as members of the Monetary 
Commission the outgrowth of the Mone- 
tary Convention that met in Indianapo- 
lis on the twelfth of January last. As 
there will be eleven members of the 
Commission two others are to be chosen. 
The following have accepted: George 
F. Edmunds, Vermont; Charles S. 





THE itNDEPENDENT 


Fairchild, New York; Stuyvesant Fish, 
New York; Stewart Patterson, Penn- 
sylvania; T. G. Bush, Alabama; J. W. 
Fries, North Carolina; W. B. Dean, 
Minnesota; George E. Leighton, Mis- 
souri; Robert S. Taylor, Indiana. It 
is understood that the commission will 
be called together as soon as two other 
members are heard from, which will be 
in a few days. Assoon as the commis- 
sion is organized it will begin work on 
a system of finance to be recommended 
to Congress for its adoption. 


.... The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway Company last week de- 
clared the regular dividend of $3.50a 
share on the preferred stock and $2.00 
per share and an extra dividend of 
$1,00 per share on the common stock. 
This action of the directors of the St. 
Paul has a much larger meaning than 
surface indications would warrant. The 
management of the St. Paul is of the 
prudent and conservative character, and 
its directors are not managing its 
affairs with speculative intent. The 
declaration of the extra dividend on 
the common stock is in facta state- 
ment of the directors of the St. Paul 
that the dividend has been earned and 
that the earnings past, present and 
prospective of the company warrant 
its declaration. Better times in rail- 
way properties have come, and un- 
doubtedly the action of St. Paul will be 
followed by other companies. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Commercial Cable Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1%% 
on the capital stock, payable October 
Ist. 

The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany has declared the following divi- 
dend, payable October 2d, 1897: 


On that portion of the preferred stock which is 
entitled to quarterly dividends, 13%. 
On the common stock a dividend of 3%. 


The quarterly report of the Western 
Union Telegraph Compary for the 
quarter ending September 3oth, 1897, 
shows a 
Surplus, July rst, 1897...... medpaiowdine’s $7,647,541 06 
The net revenues of the quarter ending 

September 30th, instant, based upon 
nearly completed returns for July, 
partial returns for August, and es- 


timating the business for Septem- 
ber, will be about............eeeeeee 1,750,000 00 





$9,397,541 09 
From which appropriating for 
Interest on bonds............ $225.000 00 
Sinking funds...........++0+: 20,000 00 245,000 00 


$o,1 52,°41 06 
It requires for a dividend of 14% on cap- 
ital stock issued, about............++ 45216,975 00 





Deducting which leaves a surplus, after 
paying dividend, of.............+++- $7,935,566 06 


A dividend of 1 %% on the capital stock 
of this company was declared payable 
on and after the fifteenth day of Octo- 
ber next. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street New York. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street. New York. 


MILLIONAIRES 


having many Bank accounts, and 
?POOR MEN HAVING NONE 


will find most convenient the new 














han greenbacks ; form: and fer {0 carry 
the Bank, goode essnrwhion. Bear nes 4 
at the Bank of NewYork, nh we 
For every use Money is put to. 


Same system as the celebrated 


Cheque Bank Cheques, 
which are drawn in sterling and negotia- 
ble the world over. 

Send for circulars to Agency of 
THE CHEQUE BANK, Ld., 
Fred’k W.Perry,Mgr, 40 & 42 Wall St.N.Y. 











Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


oO Security Safe as Government Bonds. 

Your py am surely earn it. Can prove 

Sor. by best tern banks. Rob’t E. | mg itra- 
orn & Co., Equitable Building, Bos 


United States Trust Co., 


Nes. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 











CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


is a le egal dopenttory for moneys paid 
inte > Cour and. at to act a8 guardian, trustee 
or executd 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain oy the chen gna 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of es 
ligious and benevolent Institutions, and individuals will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN ‘ Stewakt, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres. 
James 8S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HaMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, u. D.S E, 
D. WILLIs JAMES, Gustav H. ScHWaB, 


JouN A. STEWART, LAN, 
JouN HARSEN RwoapES, |GEoRGEF. VIETOR, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, Wa. WaLpoRF AsTor, 
JOHN CRosBY BROWN, JAMES STILLMAN, 
Epwarp Cooper, JOHN CLAFLIN, 
W. BaYakp CUTTING, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH DANIEL Lorp, 
Wittiax Hook uraLuer, JOHN S. K¥NNEDY, 

7 ex. 
WILL1AM H. Macy, JE., 


Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 

NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 

LONDON BRANCH, 33 LOMBARD ST. 
CAPITAL, - += = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = = = 2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 


Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 








DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr. 
George S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. ‘Jailiiard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. ——" 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H oes 
Oliver Harriman, 


R. Somers Hayes, Fre 
William C, Whitney. 


DIVIDENDS. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
New York, September 8th, i897. 
DIVIDEND NO. 116. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly div- 
idend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of this company, payable at the office 
of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of October 
next to shareholders of record at the close of the trans- 
fer books on the 2th day of September, inst. 

For the purpose of the annual meeting of stock- 


holders, to be held Wednesday, the 13th day of October 
next, and of the dividend above refe to, the trans- 
fer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the afternoon 
of September 20th inst., and reopened on the morning 


of October 14th, 1897 
R. H. ROCHESTER. Treasurer. 


THE vane rere CABLE COMPANY, 
MAcKay- -BENERTT SYSTEM) 














No. 253 BROADWAY, New York. 
DIVIDEND NO. 
A ot Wp fe IVIDEND OF ONE AND THREE- 
t% QUARTERS PER CENT. on the Capital Stock of 
- Company . hereby declared, payable on the ist 
of October, 1897, out of net earnings, to all stock- 
solders of record on oop 18th, 1897. 
The Transfer Books will close at noon on Septemb 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 





MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 

ARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 


EDW. 
FISH, Vice-President; RICHARD DELAFIELD, 
Vice-President; GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. 





y: BALDWIN, Ase’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of eed York. 











Commer¢ial Affairs. 


THE business situation is strong, and 
the improvement is still in progress. 
Railroad earnings for August show 12% 
increase, and bank clearings are 48% 
larger than at this time last year. 
The increase in the volume of commer- 
cial loans shows that business is stead- 
ily expanding. In the dry-goods trade 
there is more activity than since the fall 
of 1892. The army of buyers is taking 
goods freely, and the thoroughfares are 
blocked with cases of merchandise 
awaiting shipment. The same is true 
of all the wholesale district of New 
York, and retail trade is rapidly and 
largely expanding. The past week fail- 
ures in the United States were one-third 
fewer than in the corresponding week 
of 1896, and the average of liabilities 
was light. The pig-iron output Sep- 
tember Ist was 185,506 tons, against 
165,378 tons on August Ist, an in- 
crease of 12%, and other furnaces 
are preparing to resume. The un- 
sold stocks of pig decreased in Au 
gust 14,400 tons weekly, and finished 
iron products have risen 6% in price 
since the middle of August. Wheat 
was the feature of the grain markets, 
advancing 5 cents, while cotton de- 
clined to 7% cents, with less sign of 
great speculation. Wheat exports are 
double those of a year ago, but cotton 
is late, and there is much uncertainty 
as to the time when Europe will begin 
to buy. Crop reports furnish the ex- 
planation of the firmness of the mar- 
kets, for they make it evident that the 
people will be able to buy largely during 
the next year. The Government re- 
port of the condition of winter wheat 
September Ist is 85.7%, against 74.6 
a year ago. On an acreage of 34,- 
569,000 the indicated crop is 463,225,- 
ooo bushels, against 394,657,000 bush- 
els a year ago on an acreage of 34,619,- 
ooo. The actual wheat harvest in 
1896 was 427,684,346 bushels, on an 
acreage of 34,678,646. The condition 
of corn is 79.3%, against 84.2 one month 
and 9g! one year ago. The indicated 
crop is -1,858,204,000 bushels, against 
an actual yield of 2,283,875,165 in 
1896. The oat crop promises to be 
about 686,697,000 bushels, against 707,- 
346,404, bushels in 1896. 








READING NOTICES. 





18th inst., and reopen on the morning of October 2d. 
By order of the rd of ew 
E. C. PLATT, Treasurer. 

Dated Se ber 7th, 1897. 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING go. 
YorK, September 8th, 
The Board of inteciiean of the American S 








Sugar Retin 4 
ing Company have this a declared the following divi 


dends pe able October 2d, 1 
Ont portion of the "Preferred —_ which is en- 
— * quarterly dividends, 134 per 
he Common Stock a dividend of 3 a 
The transfer books will close on Sepeomber. 15th at 
three o’clock P.M., and reopen on October 4th, 1897. 
JNO. E. SEARLES, Treasurer 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y Co., 
30 BROAD STREET, 
New York, September 9th, 1897. 
Notice is hereby given that from Net Earnings for the 
fiscal yearending June 30th, 1897, there has been de- 
clared the regular dividend ‘of three e-~ and “y 
cents per share on Preferred Stock, and two 
lars per share with an Extra dividend of one dollar 
per reon the Common Stock of the Company, ps 3 
le Oct. 2ist at — Com; Le or "s office in New York City. 
The transfer boo! at 3 P.M.,on the 29th of 
Sept., and will be soopened on the rg of Oct., follaw- 
ing. FRANE §&, B On: 
ce 





Pres’t, 





AUTUMN OUTINGS. 


Wirnout doubt September and October are two 
of the most delighttul months in the year for travel. 
One can get closer to Nature and get more from her 
in the way of beauty and satisfaction than at almost 
any othertime. The seacoast, the mountains, the 
valleys, the drives, the walks, the brightness of the 
days and coolness of the nights—everything tends to 
the fullest enjoyment of the autumn season. The 
passenger department of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad has issued a map of its line and connec- 
tions, from which one can lay out an autumn outing 
trip full ofthe greatest interest and pleasure. This 
map can be obtained by writing the General Passen- 
ger Agent at his office, Union Station, Boston, 

ass. 


betes) per OF THROUGH PAR- 
OR-CAR SERVICE BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND CAPE MAY. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
that the through parlor-car service between New 
York and Cape May on train leaving New York at 
12:55 P-M., and returning on train leaving Cape May 
at7 A.M., has been discontinued,—Adzv, 
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TOURS TO THE SOUTH VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


attractive 2p jee aca 
y; leaving 
Philadelphia September toe 28th and 


mecessary to say that these outings are 
| the utmost a ot Sa 


The round-trip rate including all necessary ex 
> is $65 from New York . $63 from Philadel- 
Peach t proportionate rates from other poicts. 


"Special trains of parior cars are provided for the 
usive use of each party, in which the entire 
round trip from New York is made. 

For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket Agents or 
to Tourist fe gv 1196 Broadway. New York, or 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 





IS DISHONESTY A DISEASE? 


ScriENTISTS, wise men and eminent jurists have 
grappled with this question from remote periods of 
time. By some it is declared to bea hereditary dis- 
ease, and that the guilty one is rather to be pitied 
than blamed. Others claim’ it is a cultivated habit, 
and that by constant practice the trator be- 
comes cailoused, and eventually fails to distinguish 

right from wrong. There are various phases, or 
grades of dishonesty, all to be heartily condemned. 
and should be eq ly punishabie. It is a fact that 
consumers do largely accept dealers’ statements as 
true. And it is quite as true these statements are 
not a/ways reliable. This is one of the phases of 
dishonesty. In some instances, even in first-class 
houses, dealers. or their clerks, have, for a few years 
past, persistently pressed upon their customers an 
imitation of Pond’s Extract as the same article. 
Others again sell the imztation as equal to Pond’s 
Extract, or hold up the frice as an inducement to 
the customer to buy an impure, pernicious, injuri- 
ous, cheap and even dangerous article. Wedo not 
presume to arraign a// druggists, but do wish our 
customers to understand that when they ask for 
Pond’s Extract they should insist on having it and 
nothing else. Rememéber it is only sold in our bot- 
tles with our name blown in the side, and the year 
“1846” in the bottom. Remember it is always put 
up with 6uf/ wrappers, and /andscape trademark 
printed thereon. A/ways look for our zame on 
éabel and wrapper and take nothing else. Remem- 
ber it cures inflammations, hemorrhages, catarrh 
(all forms), wounds, sores, bruises and all = and 
can safely be used internally or externally. 
tive cure for piles. Pond’s Extract Co. Ps ifth 
Avenue, New York.— Zz. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Insurance. 
Anothe# Glimpse of a Wreck. 


THE United States Mutual Accident 
is recalled to mind by reading that the 
receiver has brought suit against the 
United States Casualty for $130,000 and 
interest from May Ist, 1895. The com- 
plaint alleges that at some time within 
the first four months of 1895 ‘‘ certain 
parties who were interested in the 
schemes of organization and incorpora- 
tion of the defendant,’’ entered into an 
agreement with officials of the United 
States Mutual, whereby the nathe, good 
will and business of the latter should be 
secured to the defendant; that, further- 
more, pending the complete organiza- 
tion of the defendant, and notwith- 
standing the contracting parties were 
well aware that the United States Mu- 
tual was on the edge of insolvency, 
they caused its business to be carried 
on during that time. This was a 
fraudulent concealment of an insolv- 
ent condition; but the complaint also 
alleges that these parties wrongfully and 
fraudulently caused the United States 
Mutual to borrow, ostensibly for its 
own use, but really for the benefit of 
the defendant Casualty Company, more 
than $60,000, and did likewise cause 
the former to spend $70,000 more, 
‘* ostensibly for the benefit of said asso- 
ciation, but in reality for the benefit of 
the defendant and in order that the 
corporate franchises of said association 








A Great Underwear Sale! 


A Great Underwear Sale! 





O’Neill’s. 
A GREAT SALE OF 


Women's Muslin Underwear 





Over Two Thousand Dozen Pieces, 


each one of them thoroughly well made and 
beautifully finished now on sale. 

We bought them cheap—exceptionally cheap 
—from one of the largest and best makers in 
the country, who had too large a stock on 
hand, and we're selling them at prices lower 
even than those quoted at our annual sale last 
January. The following are only a few of the 
many extraordinary bargains offered : 


DRAWERS of fine muslin or ae deep umbrella = worth 


35¢ 


19C 


DRAWERS of best soft Fe clusters of tucks and cambric ruffle 


_edged with embroidery, worth 5o0c 


29c 


CORSET COVERS of fine cambric or soft muslin V or square 
yoke front, two clusters of nee trimmed with fine embroid- 


ery, worth 4oc 


22C 


DRAWERS of best soft muslin or cdebeae: aus umbrella ruffle of 


cambric, and edged with embroidery or lace, worth 8o0c . 


SKIRTS of best grade of soft muslin, deep umbrella ruffle of cam- 
bric, cluster of nine tucks top and bottom, worth 1.25 


49¢ 
69c 


SKIRTS and GOWNS of best muslin or cambric, elaborately 
trimmed with fine embroideries or laces, worth double these 


prices * : : 


7o9c, 89c and 98c 


Also FIFTY DOZEN CAMBRIC CORSET COVERS, V front 


and back, edged with embroidery, worth 2oc 


9c each 





(= All Purchases delivered free to any point within 
100 miles of New York City. 





Sixth Avenue, 20th to 24st Street, N. Y. 








should survive and its business be pre- 


- served, so that defendant, when duly 


authorized to carry on its business, 
might have transferred to it the name, 
business and good will of said associa- 
tion.’”” The complaint further alleges 
that on or about May ist, 1895, the de- 
fendant Casualty Company having been 
duly licensed and brought to a condi- 
tion of readiness, the dissolution of the 
United States Mutual was brought 
about through the influence and con- 
nivance of the parties, and thereupon 
the name, business and good will of 
the Association were transferred to the 
defendant without consideration and 
without making good any of the moneys 
borrowed and expended as charged. 

This complaint charges connivance and 
conspiracy to keep up appearances for a 
time, notwithstanding a condition of 
insolvency; using the name and the re- 
maining credit of the Association to 
borrow money, which money, together 
with other money apparently obtained 
in the usual course, was taken by the 
inchoate company for its own use; and 
finally, when things were ripe and ready, 
carrying off the name and good will. 
This is a charge of stealing, and of the 
most atrocious sort possible, worse than 
the work of the midnight marauder, for 
against 42m steel bolts and electric wires 
can protect: 

Of course, these parties took away 
the assets, but left, or attempted to 
leave, the claim liabilities. If they are 
guilty, as alleged, they ought to be se- 
questered during the rest of their lives. 
We think, however, this complaint rath- 
er too broad in its general charge that 
these particular persons, in this partic- 
ular way, did the wrecking, for the con- 
dition of real insulvency averred was of 
older date and older cause than that of 
the alleged conspiracy. Yet wreckers 
there certainly were, and there ought to 
be an appropriate punishment, in person 
as well as in purse. Here was an asso- 
ciation, the first of its kind, apparently 
established and flourishing. There is 
nothing in the nature of things to for- 
bid permanent success to the assess- 
ment scheme as applied to the accident 
field; neither the abanconment of as- 
sessment mutuality by other associa- 
tions, nor the death of this one makes 
against this proposition, for the United 
States Mutual was robbed and betrayed 
unto death. This was necessarily 
done by those who had the power to do 
it; those who had the power were on 
the inside—the managers. To most of 
us it would seem that the possession of 
a ‘‘going ’’ organization, in a thriving 
state and with no reason to fear or dis- 
trust the future, would appear good 
enough to not even suggest, much less 
to entertain and carry out, any thought 
of looting and destroying it; but to 
these persons it did not so appear, as 
shown by their voluntary acts, and 
whether they were shrewd, or, on the 
contrary, overshrewd and _self-over- 
reaching, is now not material. The 
material fact is that the crime was 
committed. Has anybody been pun- 
ished? Yes—the policy-holders and 
other creditors of the destroyed associ- 
ation. The insurance laws did not 
proveany barrier. The Superintendent 
of Insurance did not prevent; how could 
he, inasmuch as, in this as in some other 
notable instances, he never knew there 
was anything wrong going on until he 
read about it in the newspapers? ‘ The 
trust reposed in the State by the mem- 
bers did not avail them; how could it, 
notwithstanding it was decreed for 
them and forced upon them, since the 
State never really undertook to do any- 
thing more than peck away at the frag- 
ments? In the years when there were 
National bank notes, probably ninety- 
nine out of a hundred persons who ever 
gave a thought to it supposed the Fed- 
eral Government in terms undertook to 
guarantee the notes; but it never did, 
nor did this State, under the old ‘: reg- 
istration ’’ system, guarantee even the 
reserves against which the deposits were 
made. If people will understand that 
State guardianship means guardianship 
by the State, or that paternalism in 





government means more than another 
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burden to be carried, they must pain- 
fully find out their error. 

Meanwhile, here is a prosperous in- 
surance organization destroyed. No 
punishment. No penalty. No pros- 
pect of either. And still insurance laws 
are made to embarrass, and insurance 
departments are used to quarter polit- 
ical workers in payment of the cam- 
paign debts of bosses. 





UNDER date of September Ist Messrs. 
Cookeand Buck. receivers of the Con- 
tinental Life Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., mailed checks for an 
eight per cent. ‘dividend upon the lia- 
bilities of the company, and in their 
notice say: ‘‘ As there is no more prop- 
erty in the hands of the receivers, the 
inclosed payment is all that can be ex- 
pected by creditors in liquidation of 
their claims.” 








INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1897. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 

HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1897...... $18,546, 
wre i sg0-ags Be 

Massachusetts Laws protect the poset a9 








New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
42 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
SILAS P. WOOD, President. 
FRED’K W. DOW /NER, Vice President. 
HERBERT A. HALLO‘ K, Secretary. 
ALBERT B. LIELL, Ass’t Secretary. 
Policyholders in this Company have ‘INCREAS- 


ED PROTECTION under the guarantees of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LA AW. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 











Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
BRITE, DOG. Bl, UID... os cc ccdccocctvcscoscnl $25,910,904 83 
ENED owns cesepecdusesebcocséscsencn’ 23,524,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all polictes. 
a ery Tingle has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
insurance values to which the insured is 
enti ed Ad Tne Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamph cy" —— and nay Fad any ‘age sent on appli- 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
Eighty-Sirth Annual Statement. 
COG COGN. «0. c.cccccccccccccccsccccccesioovee $500,000 


hteserve for re-insurance and all other claims 1,560,056 
Surplus over all Liabilities..............--..++ 465,734 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 18%.... $2,525.790 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


1897. NATIONAL 1897. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897, 


Capital Stock, all cash - $1,000,000 00 
Funds reserved to meet all liabilities - 
Re Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- 


SL, cteitndsosedoereccees bebhiiesss 1,8 $3 0 03 

Unsettied Losses and other Claims 27 Oe 
Het —_ over Capital and Liabil- 

SE EERSTE RISD Ye BEES, 1,037,580 14 

Total Assets, January Ist, 1897.... $4, 120,260 30 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 

E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 

8B. R.STILLMAN. Assistant Secretary. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
_ W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 34 Vice-President. 
3. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 
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Aesop Applied. 


In the Villa Albani, at Rome, the 
traveler sees a statue of a misshapen 
dwarf, in the garb of a slave, who is 
represented as intently observing a 
And this, 
says one’s cicerone, was Aésop, the 
Fabulist, serving and studying nature 
in the sixth century before Christ. 
For us to-day the fruit of his labor 
comes in a thin little volume, quaint- 
Let the scholars doubt the 
slave’s existence if they will, the fa- 


turtle crawling at his feet. 


ly wise. 


bles are here for our improvement; 
nor does it much matter after all 
whether one sop wrote them or 
another man of the same name. 

What wise little yarns they are, to 
be sure. Choose any at random, 
and see its teaching. There was the 
dog that looked into the stream and 
thought the reflection another dog, 
the happy possessor of a piece of 
meat, larger than the real piece in 
his own mouth. Envious, he snap- 
ped at that shadowy prize—and the 
result is obvious. 

That immortal dog does not stand 
alone in his folly. He was not a bit 
more foolish, acting as he did, than 
is many a man in his business trans- 
actions. He lost his own assets, 
and he failed to get another’s. He 
was merely one of the fellows who 
want the earth, and are never satis- 
fied with safe, reasonable and con- 
servative returns 

How many men to-day are invest- 
ing in mere shadows, dropping tan- 
gible holdings in that vain attempt 
to capture mere emptiness? Let 
them change these tactics. Let 
them turn to that safest investment 
of all—sound Life Insurance. Let 
them turn, moreover, to that com- 
pany which, in its fifty-four years of 
growth and beneficence, has shown 
itself the leader of its kind—the Mu- 
tual Life of New York. 

Do not again act the illustration 
of this old #sopian fable. Fhrough 
some agent of the great Mutual 
start at once to reap real benefit and 
lay up substance for the future. 





1850. 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“‘ After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

*€ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 


this Comes — communicate with the President, at 
the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BURFORD 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH A 








SOHN F 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS............ Pres. Chem. Nat. anh. 
a ay! J. TUCKER 
KE. H. PERKIN 
JAMES R. PLI 


i) 
wr 











THE INDEPENDENT 


Provident Savings Life, 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 










Cash Capital........ ...........-+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for in nee in 

ferce, etc... «+» 4,212,128 37 
Net Surplus................-....-- 2,564,218 76 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 3,564,218 76 


Gross ASSCtS..............--00006 7.776,347 13 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street. New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ase’t General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1897. 

The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 

Company, submit the following statement of its af- 

fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 

ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

FJARUSIY, IDDE. 2.0. cccccccccccccccce 


Total Marine Premiums...............--++++- 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1896, to 31st December, 1896. 


Losses paid during the same 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock 
City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
dr an. cs dv erncncndocscmmeregttors 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
GD Dic cc cc cscccccnscccosceseszecsvce 175,229 5 
DOI po vcitdiaduidicdssanuevierdtanaadte $11,312, 753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesaday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











TRUSTEES: 
W.H. H. MOORE, N. rg ag SMITH, 
A.A. RAVEN CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES LOW EDW. FL ‘y ty ae 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, . 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, WALDRON ‘pt BROWN, 
wi We M H. WEBB, ANSON W.H 
HORACE GRAY, Oo SEPH AGOSTINI, 
CH RISTIAN . t THOMSEN, VERNON H. BRO 
CHARLES P.BURDETT, LEANDER N LOVELL, 


HENRY E. EAWLEY 2. 








WILLIAM E. DODGE, 








AW KENCE TUKNURE, GE : 
on L. RIKER, PAUL L. BAUD, 
C. A. AHAND GEORGE COPPELL 
JOHN D. HEWLETT GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


GUSTAV AMSINCK.” FRANCIS M. BACON, 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
¥F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 24 Vice-Pres. 
THEODORE P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. 









SENN MUTUAL LIFE 


SURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 








(1217) 25 
FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company. 
JOHN A. [IcCALL, President. 
346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
DECEMBER St, 1896. 


ASSETS. 
United States, State, City and other Bonds ($108,788,533), and Stocks of 











Banks, Trust Companies, etc. ($4,668,335).--...-.2- c2ceecececeeceececee $113,446,368 
ROOD ene PACER, BROE NOB si oo oid ns o's cnc podinvinctcbecaddaszccecdace 37,509,910 
Real Estate (92 pieces, including 12 Office Buildings)...................... 16,852,400 
*Net Premiums in course of callection.........2isccccccccoscccccvcccovccese 4,562,908 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest................2222202-000- 5,400,999 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 

abilities, $9,500,000)........ ee anions a dawewn neue de nose dalam nei dee «nama 6,996,392 
NSN ik kira ridcgin ce cncere sehen perdsonpacacanp' exe 1,422,720 
Loans on Collaterals (Market value of Securities, $1,352,403)..........---. 984,200 

Total Assets..-...-- ecadees SEs EE ee $1 87,176,406 

LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department..... $158,115,938 
Policy Claims in process of payment; Extra Reserve voluntarily held; 
Annuities and Endowments awaiting settlement, etc............... 2,188,084 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments...................0.-eeeeeeees 190,387 
SN ood sigh BK: Sid caddie oo on do cvnciestincinnssic's $ 160,494,409 


Total Surplus to Policy-holders (per Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department)...... 


26,681,997 


SNF ers eas eo $187,176,406 
INCOME—1896. 














New Premiums on Insurances and Annuities................0-eeeeeeeeeee $6,032,946 

SE ete t ss canoe ete spencdves tabewnsdeecsness 25,105,130 

eg eas SF on wadigadenar ahaweneipadaded adage 8,001,482 

I roo cs occ ara cans cna: vip srcielcinis.aviaiaia ctainleic aed $39,139,558 

DISBURSEMENTS—1896 

Death-Claims....... Sle ghats cde sep en den nactes tiedidaidamiadesesescntanes $9,462,506 

eI EGO. ciede ules osteo fa ocviodaxces oscauiessececpedonscueeesieee 2,430,881 

Dividends and other payments Ci OUR ANN i osc weccnrnndcnnecsdors 0,590,234 
Commissions on New Business of 121,564,987, Medical Examiners’ Fees, 

NE RE EE RN io cio nit Sicraie Racin act sence vesncscwenacedentacess 3,099,036 
Home and Branch Office expenses, taxes, advertising, equipment ac- 
count, telegraph, postage, commissions on old business of $705,251,661, 

CE MRSC TI CRONE 6 oe 5 ooo5 oot icccccccscccssccsecasioces 4,816,298 

Te MIELE, ooo oe cate tees ccceecee weesees $26,398,955 

NE ING Ia ours 0A eislo ccicecnsandicnes miancdemedonncsendses 12,740,603 

NG Ue ot a Sed eW icc svansene scene ceases $39,139,558 

INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 

. Number. Amount. 

Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1895...........+-.-++ 277,693  $799,027,329 

+ New Insurances Paid-for, 1896..........---+.++- ticacuamamedtacuce 54,389 121,564,987 

Old Insurances Revived, Increased, etc...........-20.eceeeeeecees 652 2,247,878 

ti cuietdsnccunigep niin sesccacaseedaruceceses 332.734  $922,840,194 

PE I I is snip okcapecnanescecdescccccosseecences 32,949 96,023,546 








+ Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1896.... .........- 299,785 $826,816,648 
NSE aioe gsc cscncdcecaneccczianspenenes 22,092 $27,789,319 
New Applications Declined im 1896..........+-eeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeees 7,103 18,684,383 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Albany, January gth, 1897. 

1, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the In- 
surance Law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, out- 
standing on the 31st day of December, 1896, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of 
Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 31st day of De- 


partment, 1896, to be oa { 58, { { 5,938. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December 31st, 1896, filed in this De- 
partment, the NET SURPLUS to policy-holders is shown to be 


$26,68 | ,997, 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


$ 187,176,406, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($158,115,938) as calculated by this Department, and all 
other Liabilities. 

{IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to 
be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 















friaJ JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance. 
OFFICERS. 
JOHN A. McCALL.........-----00---- President. | EDWARD N.GIBBS................ Treasurer. 
HUGH S. THOMPSON........... Comptroller. 
A. HUNTINGTON.......... Medical Directer. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS.34d Vice-President. | THEODORE M. BANTA............... Cashier. 
Be We WEEGG.|.......20.-ccccecccceceeees Actuary. | JOHN C. WHITNEY.... ............... Auditer. 
CHAS.C. WHITNEY..............-- Secretary. | D. P. KINGSLEY........... Supt. ef Agencies. 
Tt RUSTEES 
WILi1aM H. APPLETON......- D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. | Henry C.MortimeRr......Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers. 
WILLIAM F.. BUCKLEY..........04 000-2 e0seeeeee Capitalist. | Gzo. AUsTIN MorRRISON....... Pres. Am. Cotton Oil Co. 
Jouw CLAFLIN.........The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods- Aveustus G, Parne......Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD...... Late Sec’y U. 8. Treasury. GrorGe W. PERKINS.................- 3d Vice-President. 
Tuomas P. Fow.er, Pres. N. Y, Ontario& Western, | Epmunp D. Ranpo.pu...Pres. Continental Nat'l Bank. 
R.R. RE Be I oo co ciccsccsccceccccell Attorney at Law. 
EDWARD N. GIBBS...........---- Treasurer of Company. | OscaRk S. STRAUS...........-+.--+eeeseceeeeee China Ware. 
Wii R. Grace...Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | WILLIAM L. STRONG........... Mayor of New York C.ty. 
Wu. B. HORNBLOWER.......- Attor’y and Coun. at Law. | Henry TUCK.............---.0000-eceeeees Vice-President. 
WALTER H. Lewis....... Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods. Joun J. VALENTINE..... Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.'s Ex, 
Woopsvury Layepon..Joy, Langdon & Co., Dry Goods. | A. H. WELCH...........-...-+02..000006 2d Vice-President. 
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‘4? 
Worryin’. 
BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. 


Come, John, let’s set a while beneath this 
tree, 
And talk the matter over, you and me. 


The nighest neighbor lives a mile from 
here, 
So we can think aloud without no fear. 


Of course, we know the Lord ain’t fur 
away; 
But then he’ll listen friendly, I dare say. 


And p’raps a few stray angelsare around; 
But they won’t trouble no one, I'll be 
bound. 


So if I tell you we’re alone, you see, 
We’re "bout as much alone’s we orter be. 


Well, John, you set to worryin’ night and 
day 

"Cos all creation seems t’ have gone 
astray. i 


The times is out of j’int, that’s what you 
think; 

The chasm’s there, and we’re just on the 
brink. 


Wisdom are dyin’ out, and honest men 
So scarce they’re only met with now and 
then. 


The oid religion’s kind o’ lost its grip; 
There’s too much love, and not enough 
of whip. 


To sum it up, the world is headed wrong; 
The right’s afraid, and evil’s awful 
strong. 


Now, John, I think you make a big mis- 
take. 

If God ain’t noddin’ need you keep 
awake? . 


John, God’s right here a-watchin’ things, 
you know; 
And if he’s patient can’t you, too, be so? 


Why don’t you let him run this world 
alone? 

He doesn’t need your arm to prop his 
throne. 


So long as he is at the helm, my friend, 
You’re sartain sure to reach your jour- 
ney’s end. 


No use to worry, tho the waves run high; 
No use to worry, tho the rocks are nigh. 


The Cappen’s wide awake, and knows 
what’s best; 
So all you’ve got to do’s to be at rest. 


The man who does each day the duty 
given 

Ain’t never more than a stone’s throw 
from Heaven; 


And true religion every soul will fill 
That listens as God whispers, ‘‘ Peace! 
be still.” 





The End of the Story. 


BY MARGARET L, KNAP2. 


THE breeze caught the silk flag in 
front of the Hotel Buckingham, and 
swung it out to its full length asa tall 
gentleman came down the steps and 
turned into the street—a tall gentleman 
with gray hair, erect, and slightly 
lame. : 

** Will you kindly inform me, sir,’’ he 
said to a bystander at the corner, ‘‘if 
this next car will take me to your west- 
ern suburbs ?”’ 

The listener's ear caught the soft 
Southern accent with a certain sense of 
pleasure renewed. ‘‘ The second car is 
your car—the yellow one—goes right up 
the hill,’’ he answered, and added, al- 
most shyly: ‘‘I heard your speech last 
night, and 1’d like to thank you for it; 
it went straight to the spot!” 

‘‘I take that asa great honor, my 
dear sir,’’ said Major Fitzhugh, flush- 
ing a little with genuine pleasure; and 
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he lifted his hat ceremoniously once 
more as the car stopped to let him on. 

The September weather was perfect, 
with its dazzling, gem-like sky, its 
crisp-touched, mellow air. Major Fitz- 
hugh had been royally entertained for 
the past twenty-four hours, and he was 
not sorry to have this quiet hour to 
himself for a solitary stroll. The day 
before had been a great one in the an- 
nals of the small Northern city. The 
veteran members of the th Cavalry, 
which bore a proud record and num- 
bered many famous names, had had one 
of their great dinners at Putnam Hall, 
where, for the first time, they had en- 
tertained a number of distinguished 
Southerners as their guests. The air 
had been electric with hospitality, the 
brilliant scene one to remember; and 
amid al] the wit and humor of the even- 
ing it had fallen to Major Fitzhugh to 
make a little speech, so felicitous, so 
brimming with good feeling, so tender- 
ly touching men’s ‘‘spirits to finer is- 
sues,’’ that half the newspapers in the 
country had already reported it in full, 
and it bade fair to become historic. He 
had been a ‘‘ dark horse ’’ on this occa- 
sion. Men knew him for his personal 
integrity, for his honorable record in 
Congress, but they had never suspected 
him of any latent brilliance. He him- 
self would have been the last to predict 
what had actually happened, that he 
should be the lion of the evening; he 
had simply spoken as he had felt at the 
sight of those other faces about him— 
that was all; the little taste of popular- 
ity was unexpected and sweet. Yet, as 
he left the fine avenue behind him and 
strolled on toward the open country, it 
was not that of which he found himself 
thinking, but an old love—an old love 
of long ago. 

It came to him sometimes, as it had 
all his life, with the sights and sounds 
of nature—the dying light upon still 
water, the sharp glimmer of the early 
autumn moon through rows of rustling 
white birch-trees, the scent of a Maré- 
chal Niel rose worn by some passing 
stranger, the lonely call of a wood- 
thrush. Once he had come uponacar- 
pet of moss campion, rosy with bloom, 
near the summit of a Highland hill, and 
it had given him the same momentary 
pang. It was that waste field of waving 
golden-rod that had done it for him this 
time, he thought, half-whimsically cbey- 
ing the impulse which landed him the 
other side of the fence. He had beena 
happy man, in the main, but moments 
like these were mortgaged; and he paid 
the interest on them as he paid his 
other honest debts, and should pay to 
his life’s end. 

So long ago, and yet it seemed like 
yesterday! His little Northern sweet- 
heart—how she had got hold of him! 
Not beautiful—unless those blue eyes 
of hers, that pure skin, and that quaint 
and elfin look she had, went for beauty. 
Mature in some ways, and yet childlike; 
full of dreams, not quite ready to live 
her woman’s life; a little reserved, from 
some inward necessity; hardly conscious 
of her own gifts; giving him the bright, 
small change of every day, as if she had 
no treasures of virgin gold lying un- 
spent; with a certain pungency about 
her, too, of the brain, not the heart; 
that, but for the spontaneous impulses 
of old and safe affections, being but half 
awake. He had felt that the world 
would be hard on sucha nature as hers. 
It had urged him on, made him speak 

too soon, prompted by that wish to 
shelter, to guard; at least he could do 
that, he thought, humbly enough, tho 
conscious all the while of something in 
him not alien toher. But she had said 





him nay; and then the War had come 
between, and he had lost sight of her 


all these years. He would be glad to 
hear of her, to know that she had been 
happy. As for him, Fate had treated 
him as well as others; he had nothing 
to complain of. 

A loose stone wall ran across the 
‘’Twixt this and a Virginia snake 
fence, now,” said the major to himself. 
‘‘Our snake fence was certainly more 
picturesque, especially when one has 
seen it, as I have, with a row of gun- 
barrels stuck through the angles and 
men kneeling behind them.’’ A stra- 
tum of his mind was still occupied with 
the events of the day before. He dust- 
ed the knees of his trousers as he de- 
scended into the next field and dis- 
covered that he was not alone. A lady 
was walking away from him some dis- 
tance ahead. He could not see whether 
she was young or not. She had a very 
free walk. It reminded him— He 
dogged her steps a minute, smiling at 
himself. She wore a thin black silk, 
and had tossed the end of a lace scarf 
over her shoulder. Her hand swung 
along by her side or passed itself lightly 
over the tops of the tall grasses. The 
major called himself an old fool and 
hurried along. Just because his thoughts 
had been running on the old time to 
imagine a resemblance in the first woman 
who crossed his path! He was nothing 
but a— The lady’s side face was in 
view for a second, and the major lost 
every atom remaining of his superficial 
dignity, and called: 

‘‘Clarsie! Clarsie Raymond!’’ 

The lady turned, and it gave him a 
shock to see her eyes upon him, as blue 
as he had ever remembered them. It 
was-.only a moment, then his vision 
righted, and hefound himself grasping 
her hand while she spoke; the voice, 
too, was Clare Raymond’s voice. 

««T read your speech in this morning’s 
paper, and when you called to me just 
now I knew it must be you.”’ 

“It zs Clarsie Raymond, then ?”’ 

‘“‘It is Clarsie Raymond. I haven't 
heard that name for years! Since I 
was in Virginia. It sounds good—like 
old times ”’ 

‘* What do they call you ?” 

‘‘Now? I think they generally say 
‘old Miss Raymond!’’’ There was a 
delightful gleam of humor in her face, a 
little flushed by the surprise. 

‘Oh, come, now!’” The major was 
smiling and pulling his long mustaches. 
He stood tefore her like an awkward 
schoolboy; he felt like one. It seemed 
to him they were playing at being elder- 
ly people. ‘* You are a rebuke to my 
gray hairs!” 

‘«Oh, my hair is gray, too!’’ 

“Is it so?’’ He had no idea whether 
it was gray ornot. ‘‘ You used to have 
a pretty suitof hair, I remember. Are 
you glad to see me ?”’ 

‘‘IT am heartily glad to see you.”’ 

‘«Haven’t forgotten me, then ?” 

‘‘Forgotten you? no; I never forget 
people. I remember perfectly. Come 
and sit down over yonder.” 

There was a large boulder in the 
middle of the field, where a natural 
ledge halfway up made an accessible 
resting-place. They sat down side by 
side. The major did not speak; he did 
not know when he had been so glad. It 
moved him to the vital spot of his being 
to find that the little Clare he had 
known had not been lost to the earth. 
He could not have borne to think that 
she might have changed—grown hard- 
ened or commonplace.’ She might 

have been fifty-five, or a hundred, so 
little did she suggest any definite age. 
Her face_ was marked with many lines, 
but they were lines of life, and not of 
misused muscles or petty worries. 
Faded and sweet and bright she looked, 
with the faint autumn bloom on her 
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cheeks which New England sometimes 
lends her dearest. 

‘*You knew I was here, then,’’ he 
said, finally; ‘‘ but I had no idea that 
you were living here. Why did you not 
send me word ?”’ 

‘*I thought there would not be time; 
your time was so full.’’ 

‘‘I should have let everything else 
go. I have heard nothing of you all 
thistime. Te!l me about yourself; tell 
me about everything !’’ 

“Yes, we had to leave our home. 
My brother was killed in the War, my 
father died soon afterward. That left 
my mother and me alone; then we were 
poor, and I taught school; we all 
taught school in those days, it was the 
only path open. After a while I got a 
better position here, and we were 
together until Mother died; she did not 
live long. After that, I went on teach- 
ing until I was rather worn with the 
routine. I had a friend in the same 
school; she was worn out, too; she 
had a little cap:tal. We left teaching 
and turned florists. You look sur- 
prised. Are you shocked to think of 
me as a business woman ?”’ 

The major’s clinched hand, thumb 
uppermost, tapped his knee impatiently. 
‘-No, I am not shocked,” he said, 
slowly. ‘‘I should have been when I 
was young. We were raised with the 
notion that our womankind were to be 
taken care of, protected and looked out 
for; nothing was too good for them; 
they were to walk on velvet; and I 


_ reckon a lifetime of the modern woman 


would not knock it all out of me! But 
our women were not helpless creatures 
—far from it. Cousin Letty Preston 
turned milliner after the War—you re- 
member Cousin Letty?—and all the 
people in town used to take their bon- 
nets over to her to be trimmed. Do 
you know pokeberry purple? They 
dyed their ribbous and their gowns in 
pokeberry juice, and sometimes half 
the population would come out in it at 
once. They've been wearing that 
color again in Washington, lately, and 
they call it by some French name or 
other; but it’s just pokeberry color, 
and it brings it all back whenever I see 
it. 

‘«‘Ah!I know you had hardships,’ 
she said. 

‘«T got a ball in my leg at Antietam,” 
said the major, looking down at it 
cheerfully; ‘‘when the War was over 
and I came home to stay, I used to limp 
around the place trying to put things to 
rights—it looked like an endless task— 
and I actually got so tired with work 
that I fell asleep evenings like a dog! I 
was ashamed to be discouraged in the 
face of my mother’s and sisters’ brave 
spirit; I tell you, the courage of our 
Southern women in those days was 
nothing less than heroic!—you can’t re- 
alize it, nor how it kept us up, thinking 
of them alone at home. My mother 
held a whole detachment of cavalry at 
bay from her front door—you remember 
what a commanding way she had ?—the 
lieutenant said he’d rather face a storm 
of bullets than Madam Fitzhugh. Well, 
well, we are one again, God bless us 
all!’’ 

The major had his hat in his hand 
gesturing with it; he now replaced it 
firmly, as if saying good-by tothe past, 
and turned back to his companion. 

‘*And so you became a florist ?’’ he 
continued; ‘‘flowers ought to bloom 
best in a lady’s hands, I should think. I 
hope you have been successful ?”’ 

‘‘I have had some success. People 
come to me when their children die. 
Sometimes the poor little woman comes 
herself, in a close carriage, wearing 
whatever she has that is nearest to 
mourning; and when she sees the /s#¢/¢ 
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flowers—the lilies-of-the-valley, the for- 

_get-me-nots, the blue-edged white sweet 
peas, she always begins tocry. Oncea 
couple came together. They had lost 
their baby. They were both very young, 
and they followed each other around as 
if they could not bear to lose sight of 
each other. They have never had an- 
other child. My Annie takes those 
things in charge; she has a gift for ar- 
rangement, and the girls come to her to 
arrange their flowers for their lunch- 
eons and teas.”’ 

*«« Annie is ?’’— 

«« The niece of my friend and partner 
who died two yearsago. She lives with 
me. A little, pale, quiet creature with 
a smile like a moonbeam; not pretty— 
one shoulder is higher than the other— 
but such sweet and gentle ways.” 

“IT see how it is,’’ said the major; 
‘**you have always found some one else 
to take care of; who takes care of 
you ?”’ 

‘«Oh, the world is kind enough if you 
care for it,’’ she answered; ‘‘andI have 
some friends of my own, tho I live so 
quietly.”’ 

‘*But your gifts were social ones; 
that sincerity we all felt, the sense of 
proportion which made small things 
seem small and great things great in 
your presence. It seems lonely, Clare 
—lonely! The whole world was not too 
large for you!” 

‘*Not a bit too large; and the little 
corner where one’s life is rooted does 
not matter much; one reaches out into 
the universe just the same. It is your 
turn now. Tell me about yourself. 
You have a family ?”’ 

‘« My wife died six years ago. I have 
two children, both grown up; there 
was another, that died’’—his voice 
dropped a tone—‘‘he was just big 

enough totoddle around. I don’t know 
why, but I cared about him differently 
from the others.”’ 

The gentle look she gave him needed 
no words. 

‘«Mary is a good girl, and like her 
mother,’’ he went on; ‘lively, practi- 
cal, always equal to the occasion—not 
at all imaginative. She is married; and 
my son has just brought his wife home 
to live.’’ 

‘« They live with you?” 

‘*No, I rather think that I live with 
them. I’m getting to bea good deal 
of an old boy!’’ He glanced up with 
his melancholy eyes, while the least 
flicker of a smile piayed around his 
mouth. ‘‘ Upon my word, I can’t make 
out whether I am an old doy, or a young 
old man! They are very modern young 
people, and very pessimistic. They be- 
lieve in nothing. How not to be bored 
is their problem, and they try to solve 
it by plunging into all sorts of extrane- 
ous things with feverish energy, and 
get bored with each one inturn. We 
were not such complex creatures, as I 
remember. We used to have ideals— 
didn’t we? It seems to me that we did.” 

‘“‘Yes, we had our ideals; and we, 
too, were exacting—young people al- 
ways are. We asked so much of life; 
and we did not know then that it is 
what we do not have that gives the ideal 
flavor to existence. Nowadays they 
want to Jossess everything. It is not 
enough that a thing is; they must 
touch it, taste it, leave nothing unex- 
plored.” 

‘‘I can’t keep up with their explora- 
tions,’ said the major. ‘I am left 
hopelessly behind. Do you read Brown- 

ing ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes.”’ 

‘« Like him ?”’ 

‘‘His English—yes; when he speaks 
in Browning-ese I leave him to the 
young people.” 


The major laughed long. ‘‘ Exactly 
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exactly! Well, they’ve got beyond 
Browning now. How about Ibsen?’’ 

‘*I draw the line at bbsen.”’ 

‘I’ve read reviews of him,” contin- 
ued the major, ina sort of half-guilty 
confidence; ‘‘they make me think of 
Poe’s ‘ Raven’: 

‘**I betook myself to linking 

Fancy unto fancy, thinking 
What this ominous bird of yore— 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, 
Gaunt and ominous bird of yore, 
Meant in croking ‘‘ Nevermore!’’’”’ 

. She was twinkling all over with 
mirth at the manner of the quotation. 
‘« Thecentury sets us all kinds of tasks; 
but I feel no responsibility to the Ze¢t- 
geist for making the full number of 
bricks without straw.” 

‘Then, the novels! They seem to be 
trying to prove the inhumanity of life. 
You are left wandering around in the 
wilderness. at the end of them. They 
think they have got at the heart of 
things because they have described 
their aspect so minutely. Count upon 
it, we shall have a Renaissance of the 
old writers by and by.’’ The major 
shifted his position, and began with 
fresh earnestness: ‘‘ And Wagner ?”’ 

‘*And Wagner.”’ 

He spoke with an upward, she witha 
downward inflection. They looked into 
each other’s faces and laughed. 

‘*Come, now, this is serious! I’ve 
heard all the operas but the ‘ Parsifal.’ 
I’ve sat through the ‘Niebelungen 
Lied’—the whole of it. I can honestly 
say I enjoy ‘Tannhiuser,’ or ‘ The 
Mastersingers,’ of ‘ Lohengrin.’ ’’ 

‘‘ Ah, ‘Lohengrin!’’’ she exclaimed. 
‘Miss Hayle and I economized on our 
winter wraps once to hear it, and forgot 
we were two poor, middle-aged wom- 
en.”’ 

‘But at home they think those 
operas childish—the mere husks of his 
genius, as it were.”’ 

‘« Like the outside coat of the onion? 
Yes, the Velasquez is the beginning of 
photography. And who cares?” 

‘«But do you ever feel a longing for 
music without the footlights? that 
goes straight home with no distrac- 
tions ?” 


‘Music that is music’s very soul, 
Without one touch of earth’’— 


‘*Just so—the ‘Unfinished Sym- 


phony , git 8 
‘Or Handel’s ‘ Largo’.”’ 
‘‘Or the ‘Traiimerei.’ And have 


you forgotten all those old songs we used 
to sing? ‘County Guy,’ and ‘I wan- 
dered by the brookside?’’ He began 
to hum, absently, and she joined in. 

‘There! you missed a note!’’ she ex- 
claimed, intriumph. ‘‘ The same note 
—you always sang it wrong.”’ 

‘And you always quarreled with me 
over it. I can see you just as you 
looked then. You wore white, with a 
Roman sash—pink and blue it was—and 
we sat out under the oaks—you remem- 
ber the avenue of oaks? Thirty-five 
years ago—half a lifetime. And I used 
to look at you, and think that you would 
have a hard time being happy in this 
world, with your little dream face.” 
He turned toward her. ‘‘ Have you 
been happy?’’ 

“I began to be happy after I was 
thirty or so. It was not till then that I 
began to have any perception of the 
universal; and I would not part with it 
to have my youth back.”’ 

He was silent. Of what use to regret 
the obscurity in which her life had been 
passed when she had turned the very 
difficulties of her nature into a vantage- 
ground for a wider vision? So some 
latent power in her had ever challenged 
and outstripped him; and he, with his 
record of honorable deeds, could have 
envied her her portion of a woman’s 
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thoughts. It was what he had asked 
of life; that he might see it through 
this one woman’s eyes. He had coveted 
it. Well— 

She was looking at him with wonder- 
ful kindliness. ‘‘It is time for me to 
start home,” she said. ‘* These fields 
are my happy hunting-grounds. You 
will come to see me to-morrow, Major 
Fitzhugh ?”’ 

‘*I shall, indeed, do myself the honor 
of calling on you, Miss Clare.’’ 

‘‘I will take you through my con- 
servatory. I have some Virginia wild 
flowers growing under glass.” 

‘*Have youso? They willseem right 
like home to me, I reckon.” 

The major was a little stiff as he 
rose; but he carefully helped his com- 
panion down, and they sauntered 
through the field, he switching at the 
grasses with his cane, she stopping now 
and then to gather a plume or two of 
golden-rod. They stood at last at a gap 
in the fence above the bend of the road. 
Beyond them, to the west, the hills fell 
away to let in the sight of other hills in 
the distance, blue with September’s 
haze. And overhead the sky’s blue 
burned with a wonderful depth and in- 
tensity of color between the rippling 
clouds which were beginning to warm 
into pale gold in the almost level sun- 


light. 
‘‘How beautiful that is!’’ said the 
major. ‘‘Do you know, it was always 


a regret to me that Charlotte did not 
care for such things. Charlotte was a 
good wife,” he added, with feeling. 
‘‘And what is that rambling building 
over there among the trees ?’’ 

‘‘A new sanitarium for nervous 
cases. It is becoming successful, I 
hear. I meet them driving sometimes 
when Iam up tnis way. They have 
nothing to do but get well, and so it 
often takes them a long time.” 

She was silent again, and he watched 
her face with the far-away look on it. 
It took him back to the past more than 
anything else Had done that day. ‘ Ah, 
well, we think we are growing old,” he 
murmured, ‘‘and we are as young, as 
hungry, as unsatisfied as ever.” 

Presently she turned to him. “I 
sometimes wish I had lived a little 
later; I would have taken up kindergar- 
ten work. It is so easy for me to get 
inside a child’s barriers. That little 
tot playing in the dirt down there made 
me think of it. They ought not to 
leave the child alone,’’ she went on; ‘‘I 
hear a carriage somewhere—don’t you ? 
Laddie! Laddie dear, come up here 
out of the road and see my flowers— 
ah!”’ 

The child in his dusty gingham ran 
gleefully into the middle of the road, 
‘*«Mamma!”’ as the carriage 
dashed around the corner into the daz- 
zling glare of the western sun. 





He noticed her flowers scattered in 
his path, where she had dropped them 
in her swift rush down the bank. When 
he reached her they were bending over 
her figure lying in the thick dust. A 
young lady in mourning held the child 
unhurt to her breast. There were 
sounds of weeping somewhere. 

They carried her to the sanitarium 
close by, and he followed. He had 
suddenly become an old man, aad all 
his life seemed a failure because he had 
not been able to reach her in time. He 
waited alone in the anteroom, he did 
not know how long. The doctor came 
in, a bearded man in the prime of life, 
with kind, non-committal eyes. 

«« You are the lady’s husband ?”’ 

‘«* No, sir!’ said the major, sharply. 

‘*A relative or friend, then? I regret 
deeply that ’’— 


The major waved off the rest of the 
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séntéficé With an imperious hand, and 
bowed his head on his breast. Some- 
thing—was it pain ?—was rending him, 
blotting out the surrounding world from 
his consciousness. He drank from the 
glass held to his lips without demur. 
The eyes of the two men met. 

‘Is she?’’— 

The doctor shook his head and very 
gently released the wrist he held. ‘‘She 
would like to see you,”’ he said; ‘‘are 
you able to come now ?”’ 

‘«Certainly I am able—perfectly able, 
sir,’’ he said. 

But when the door closed behind 
them he laid his hand on the doctor’s 
arm. ‘‘ How long?” he asked. 

‘‘It may be half anhour. There will 
not be great pain,” he added. 

‘« Thank God,’’ said the major, sim- 
ply. 

The transverse corridor was flooded 
with golden light. Out of the furthest 
room a dusky figure in mourning came 
toward them, holding her child by the 
hand. She was crying bitterly. Doc- 
tor Blinn toucked her shoulder, saying 
something in a low tone. 

«Yes, I know,”’ she said; ‘‘I will try 
—but—I never knew any one like her 
before; she—it was for me—my child— 
oh, I’— She put her arm up across 
her eyes, and stood still. 

‘‘Mamma, dee Mamma!’ said the 
child, throwing back his head and look- 
ing up into her face. 

‘« Yes, darling.” She led him away. 

The room opened upon a folding 
screen. As the major stepped around 
it, the grave-faced young nurse with- 
drew behind it. Some one had thrown 
a soft shawl over her, and out of its 
whiteness her eyes looked at him, blue 
as an Alpine flower. She was waiting 
for him. The major dragged his lame 
leg across the room, and half sat, half 
knelt by her side. He took her hand 
in his, but no words came. He waster- 
ribly shaken. 

«*You will stay?” 

‘« To the end of the world, Clare!” 

She smiled. ‘‘He was such a little 
fellow!’’ she said, faintly. +‘ His mother 
said he was all she had—I am so sorry 
for her, poor young thing! He patted 
my cheek, and said, ‘ Nice yady!’’’ 

««Oh, Clarsie! little Clarsie!”’ 

He leaned his head against her pillow. 
‘«T used to think how I would take care 
of you when you were a little old lady,”’ 
he whispered, brokenly. ‘‘Oh, I loved 
you! oh, I loved you!” 

‘« Yes, you did indeed love me.” 

“You were my youth! | talked to 
you—I thought to you, when I was 
alone. And now you are further from 
me than ever!” 

‘No, dear, near—never nearer than 
now—and so glad to have you here. 
God bless you, dear!’’ 

And then the room grew dusk, and 
there was silence. It lasted so long 
that the nurse came in and listened. 
Then she stepped behind the screen— 
and went back and touched the electric 
bell. 





‘¢Heart failure,” said Doctor Blinn, 
slipping his fingers under the wrist, not 
to disturb the clasped hands; ‘‘I knew 
his days were numbered when I felt his 
pulse down-stairs. It is Major Fitz- 
hugh; the papers to-night are tull of. his 
speech. It’s a sad thing—sad!” 

That night, when the moon had 
risen, the young widow stood alone by 
the bedside. She did not go near. She 
looked at the two still faces lying so 
close together, set in noble lines that 
life had only in part revealed, and 
touched with an awful, speechless con- 

-tent. ‘‘ Yes,” she thought, ‘it is like 
that,” and her breath grew hushed; and 
it was the nearest she had known to 
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happiness since the terrible day that 
had left her mourning. 

A few days later she told the doctor 
that she wanted to gohome. ‘‘ You 
have done all you could do for me,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and I am very gratetul; 
but I must go back now; I must try to 
take up my life.” 

He was thinking of this as he sat 
alone in his office that night. He had 
gained his reputation; yet there was a 
subtle element of failure intermingled 
with his successes, and, being a sensi- 
tive man, he felt it. Were there work- 
ing forces about him of which he had 
taken no cognizance, not to be pos- 
sessed by mere magnetisms, sympathy 
or skill? Those spiritual forces, the ex- 
istence of which he had denied, or at 
most considered vaguely as belonging to 
a world apart from his daily experience, 
was it possible that they were as neces- 
sary a part of his equipment as his quick 
character intuitions? That finer world 
sphering about him, if such there were, 


invisible to his eyes; if the light came 
to him colored by some tinge of earth- 
liness, he might see it; but what if it 
were toc crystal clear? Something in 
those two unconscious faces, something 
which he could not fathom, ‘‘ haunted 
him and haunted him”; and whereas 
in his youth he had been fond of com- 
plexities, now, at the turn of the tide, 
he found himself yearning to go back 
to something simple—fundamental— 
even tho it were only a question, the 
question no man can ever answer for 
another. 

For the two who went out of this life 
so strangely together, who knows what 
widened vista opened before them as 
they moved onward with a new day 
through the portals of the life ever- 
lasting ? 
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Two Points of View. 
BY MINNIE L. UPTON. 


Saip the grave gray goose to her gosling 
gay: 
** Don't walk so queer and jerky! 
Just glide, or people along the way 
May mistake you for a turkey!’ 


Quoth Madam Turkey: ‘‘ Don’t walk so 
flat! 
Do move with more animation, 
Myson! They’ll think you’re a gosling! 
That 
Would be such a mortification!’’ 


* Boston, Mass. 


Camp Okemo. 


BY J. MERVIN HULL. 





THE way we happened to go on that 
camping trip that did Julian Adams so 
much good was this: 

I was clerking for Naylor & Bennett 
in their dry-goods store, and Julian 
worked for the Riverdale Furniture 
Co., whose rooms were in the same 
bleck. Julian’s work was painting fur- 
niture, especially finishing and decora- 
ting chamber sets. And I thought he 
was the best painter in the world. He 
used no decalcomanie or stencil work 
at all, but on the tables, bureaus and 
other pieces he painted lovely little 
scenes around Riverdale; such as the 
way it looks when you stand on Check- 
erberry Hill and look down the valley 
toward Proctorsville, or where the 
mountains stoop down so gently and 
take Echo Lake in their arms—and done 
so well that any one could tell what it 
was; and all the customers wanted to 
have their furniture decorated by Julian 
Adams. 

This was very pleasant for Julian; 
and he earned good wages, too, which 
he needed; for he had to support him- 
self and his mother. But he was not 
very strong, and it was not good for 
him to work ia such a smell of paint 
and turpentine; and as the summer of 
187-— grew hotter, it made me sad to see 
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hov Julian grew thin and pale, and 
could hardly drag himself to his work. 

One day I saw Mrs. Adams come 
along the street and go up into the 
furniture store. It did not seema min- 
ute before she came hurrying down, 
pale and panting, and beckoned to me 
to come out. 

«*Oh, Walter,’’ she cried, ‘‘ Dr. Jack- 
man—for Julian—quick!” 

1 rushed off, and just as I turned the 
corner ran into Dr. Jackman. He came 
with me to the store at once. 

««Stand back!’’ he cried to the limp 
and helpless people that hung over 
Julian; and then I saw the boy I loved 
so well lying on the floor with his face 
in a pool of varnish, and I thought that 
he was dead. 

‘*Knock out a couple of windows 
there!” commanded the doctor. Then 
he bent over Julian; and when he had 
examined him carefully a minute he 
looked to his mother and said, very 
gently: ‘‘ He will be all right in a few 
minutes, Mrs. Adams.” 

But while we waited there, and be- 
fore Julian had shown hardly a sign of 
returning consciousness, the doctor 
turned his head around and called to 
me: 

«« Walter, come here!’’ 

** Look here,’’ he continued; ‘‘ when 
are you going to have your vacation ?”’ 

‘«In about two weeks,”’ I said. 

‘«Going camping ?”’ 

‘«Of course.”’ 

‘‘Now, Walter,’’ said the doctor, 
earnestly, ‘‘ you do just what I tell you. 
You take Julian with you. I know that 
you understand about camping out, and 
it will do Julian more good than any- 
thing I can do for him. Take just 
what is necessary, and never mind what 
his mother says. I'll make that all 
right.’’ 

So, about noon one August day we 
started out, leaving Julian’s mother 
partly inclined to cry over the ‘‘abso- 
lutely necessary ’’ things which we could 
not take, but more inclined to laugh 
over Julian’s promise to write every day 
and send the letter by squirrel post. 

We had enough to carry as it was, 
for we each had a rubber blanket, a 
bedquilt, a flannel blanket, a gun and 
ammunition, fishing-tackle, a loaf of 
bread, a pound of coffee, salt, sugar and 
spices, and a drinking cup; and I car- 
ried in addition a hammer - headed 
hatchet, a spider, three or four shallow 
tin dishes, nails, a coffee-pot, plenty of 
matches in a water-tight box, and my 
father’s old canteen. 

Peter Barker took us to the foot of 
Mount Okemo in his lumber wagon. 
From there we had to walk three miles, 
mostly through the woods. Soon it 
began to rain. We had not walked a* 
mile before Julian grew so weak that 
he could not carry all his burdens, and 
I took first one and then another until 
I had them nearly all; and I believe 
that I had more things on my back 
than the orchestra-man who played on 
our street that summer. 

At length we reached the spot my 
wandering feet had found the year be- 
fore. It was a little valley near the sum- 
mit of the range. A merry brook ran 
through it, and near the brookside was 
a level space all piled around on three 
sides, with high, protecting rocks where- 
on the moss was thickly spread, and 
from it countless little feathery ferns 
sprang forth. Before the entrance a 
mighty boulder rose, and all the inner 
space was filled with second growth of 
spruce. 

Poor Julian could hardly hold his 
head up, and I wrapped him well in 
blankets and laid him cosily away 
among the spruces while I prepared the 
camp. At first I feared the fire would 





give me trouble, for everything was wet; 
but soon I found the stump of an old 
pitch-pine, dry inside and full of resin; 
and I quickly built a roaring fire against 


’ the boulder, and walled it in so that the 


heat reflected intothe clump of spruces 

It was easy to build a house, for. the 
spruces grew so thickly that almost all 
that I had to do was to select four of 
them for the corners of the room, trim 
out the branches and smaller growth 
within, then bind the tops together and 
thatch it over with small twigs. When 
I had done this and built two beds of 
balmy boughs the sky was clear again 
and it was nearly sunset. 

I heard a rustling in the spruces, and 
when I luoked upI saw Julian coming 
toward me with his hands tightly 
clasped across his stomach and a star- 
tled look in his eyes. 

‘*What’s the matter, Jule?’’ I cried. 

*«W-w-alter,’” he exclaimed, ‘‘I’m 
hungry! Oh, well now, you needn't 
laugh. I guess you’d think it was 
something noticeable if you hadn’t been 
hungry a single time for six months.” 

‘All right,” I said, ‘‘ I’m glad to hear 
it; but you ought to bea little hungrier 
in order to eat a good supper. We 
haven’t caught our supper yet, you 
know.” 

So Julian took the fishing-tackle and 
I took my gun, and in a short time I 
brought back a cov ple of partridges, and 
Julian caught a string of finetrout. We 
ate heartily, and early went to our spicy 
beds, and fell asleep watching shadows 
from the flickering fire dancing on the 
rock to the merry music of our little 
brook. 

The next day we discovered a great 
store of food in a blaekberry field not 
far from camp. The place was full of 
fat partridges feasting on the berries. 
We could easily shoot all we wanted to 
eat, and then gather plenty of ripe, lus- 
cious berries. 

But I was very fond of raspberries, 
and began to seek for them, altho the 
time was late; and thus I met with a 
small adventure. For one day, upon 
the mountain’s western slope, I found 
a field of late-ripening raspberries. In 
it a little girl was picking, and had her 
pail well filled. These I was fain to 
buy, but I had no money with me save 
a fifty-cent scrip, such as was used in 
war-time, which I had taken in trade 
and meant to keep and put in my col- 
lection. But I gave the girl the money 
and brought the berries to the camp, 
and they gave a fine flavor to our supper 
of trout and partridge fricassee. 

The next day a mighty man strode 
into ourcamp. He was more than six 
feet tall, Iam sure, and he looked eight; 
for he wore a tall, bell-crowned hat, an 
old army overcoat, and he was mad 
clear through. He was waving my 
piece of scrip in his hand. 

‘*Which one of you village scamps 
give my little girl this piece of paper?” 
he demanded. 

‘«T gave it to her,’’ said I. 

‘*You’re a pooty lookin’ feller, ain’t 
ye?” he sneered. 

‘«I shall have to take your word for 
it,’’ I said; ‘‘ we have no looking-glass 
here.”’ 

Then the old soldier’s wrath blazed 
forth. 

‘«Ain’t ye ashamed of yourself ? I know 
who ye be. Iseen yein the store, bow- 
in’, and scrapin’, and ‘Good afternoon, 
ladies.’ And here you come up on this 
mountain and give a little girl a wuth- 
less piece of paper and cheat her out of 
her rozb’ries. Anybody that will cheat 
a little girl like that orter to be licked; 
and I mean to do it.”’ 

I was so indignant at the accusation 
that I was minded to let himtry. I 
_was getting to be nearly six feet tall, 
and I threw Charley Shadfield twenty 
times that summer, and he threw me 

only eighteen. However, reason pre- 
vailed, and I said: 

‘‘That’s all right. I think just as 
you do. But I didn’t cheat your little 
girl. I gave her the full value of the 
berriés and more.” 

«Oh yes, ye did, didn’t ye?” said 
this sarcastic old soldier. 

««See here,’’ I said; ‘‘ you were a sol- 
dier, weren’t you?” 

‘«Company I, ——th Vermont,”’ said 
he proudly, ‘‘and left three fingers at 

Gettysburg.” And when I saw his left 
hand I was glad we didn’t fight, 
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«« Well.” I said, ‘‘that scrip is good 
for its face value till the country you 
fought for fails up. John Stafford at 
the post-office will give you more for it, 
I think.”’ 

At last he went away, half convinced 
and muttering low like a bull. The 
next morning Julian pulled me out of 
bed in a hurry. 

~ *¢Come out here!” hecried. And he 

brought me to the great rock, where 
was a very interesting collection of eat- 
ables—a dozen ears of green corn, 
squashes, beans, fresh eggs, three 
loaves of bread, and a pail of . fresh 
raspberries. There wasa scrap of paper 
on which were these words: 

‘* John Stafford give me a $1 for a shin- 
plaster. I feel like a fool.” 

Meanwhile it was delightful to see 
how Julian throve on the mountain food 
and air. His face grew round and rud- 
dy and his step elastic. Also, the Voice 
among. the Mountains spoke to him, 
and he listened to it. For he made an 
easel on the crest that overlooked the 
valley and the village, and stretched 
pieces of white birch-bark upon it. 
There he went and sketched at sunrise, 
noon and sunset, and when the full 
moon poured its yellow light through 
all the valley where the golden river 
flowed. 

‘*There,’’ I said, one day, ‘‘ you have 
got it perfect now.” 

‘No, Walter,” he sighed; ‘‘ it is far 
from perfect.’’ 

‘Why ?” I asked. 

‘*] don’t know,” he said; ‘‘but,’’ he 
continued, with a ringing voice, ‘‘I am 
resolved to find out.’’ 

So that was the beginning of his gen- 
uine artistic purpose. And sometimes 
he says that I laid the foundation of his 
success as an artist, which 1s rather 
embarrassing when I am expected to 
know something about art. 

One afternoon, near the close of our 
stay on the mountain, Julian came rush- 
ing into camp all out of breath with 
excitement. 

‘« Walter, get the guns!’’ he cried. 

‘« Bears ?’’ I asked, sarcastically. 

‘Elephants, a whole herd of them,’’ 
said Julian, as if that was a common 
sight among the Greén Mountains. 

We took our guns and started into 
the woods under Julian’sdirection. As 
we went we began to hear a wonderful 
din and clamor. Louder it grew as we 
advanced. It seemed as if every old 
crow in Vermont was there, cawing, 
jabbering, flapping, clawing, hoarsely 
protesting, whirling about a central 
point in a group of ancient pines. 

At length we could see the cause of 
all this turmoil. ‘In the top of a tall 
pine sat a huge white owl. Paying not 
the least attention to the uproar that 
raged about him, he calmly took the 
young crows from the nests and made a 
hearty meal. 

I raised my gun to take aim. 

‘*No, no,’’ whispered Julian; ‘let 
me try.”’ 

He crept up a little nearer, took 
careful aim, tho his hands were trem- 
bling, and blazed away. 

Down came Mr. Owl, bumping along 
the branches, and fell upon the ground, 
his great wings spread abroad (eight 
feet, two inches from tip to tip when 
measured), his glassy eyes wide open— 
dead? 

Julian went wild. He threw his gun 
into the bushes, and with a whoop that 
would have done credit to Black Hawk, 
he stooped to take his prize. Then 
there wasaconvulsion. The owl struck 
out mightily, knocked Julian down, 
tore the clothing from his breast and 
plowed some furrows inthe flesh. Then 
he fell back again as before, only there 
was a tuft of Julian’s hair in his beak. 

When Julian regained his breath he 
could see no reason for my laughter, 
and was for blowing the owl to atoms. 
But at length we captured him, after he 
had considerately torn my sleeves into 
strings to tie his own legs with; and we 
bore him to the campin triumph. His 
only injury was a badly broken wing. 

It was Julian himself that proudly 
carried the owl all the way down the 
mountain and through the village, to 
the great adiniration of the boys. But 
when he saw a certain woman coming 
toward us, he said to me: 

‘Here, Walt, take this old owl,’’ and 
in a minute he was in his mother’s 
arms. 

The extravagant things which Mrs. 
Adams said to me about what I had 
done for ‘‘ My dear boy” I will omit, 


Weston, Mass, 
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Learn by Heart. 
From “ Areopagitica.” 


TruTH, indeed, came once into the 
world with her Divine Master, and was a 
perfect shape, most glorious to look on; 
but when he ascended, and his Apostles 
after him were laid asleep, then straight 
arose a wicked race of deceivers, who, as 
that story goes of the Egyptian Typhon 
with his conspirators—how they dealt 
with the god Osiris, took the virgin 
Truth, hewed her lovely form into a 
thousand pieces, and scattered them to 
the four winds. From that time ever 
since the sad friends of Truth, such as 
durst appear, imitating the careful search: 
that Isis made for the mangled body of 
Osiris, went up and down gathering up 
limb by limb still as they could find them. 
We have not yet found them all, Lords 
and Commons! nor ever shall do till her 
Master’s second coming. He shall bring 
together every joint and member, and 
mold them into an immortal creature of 
loveliness and perfection. 

JOHN MILTON, 1563-1647. 


Pebbles. 


‘*MRs. BLIMBER has put up 400 cans 
of fruit.” ‘‘ Scotch, isn’t she !” ‘‘Why?”’ 
‘* So canny!’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


..You can always tell a bachelor by 
noticing whether he carries a baby most 
like a lighted lamp or an old overcoat.— 
7it-Bits. 

...'*My Lord,’’ said the foreman of 
an Irish jury, when giving in his ver- 
dict, ‘* we findthe man who stole the mare 
not guilty.’’— 77t-Bits. 


..-Clergyman,; ‘‘ My boy, do you know 
it’s wicked to fish on the Sabbath ?”’ 
Youngster: ‘‘1 isn’t fishing; I’m teaching 
this ’ere wurm to swim.’’— 77t-Bits. 


.-His Impression.—Uncle Ben; ‘I 
see where they found another of them 
pigeons — supposed it was Andree’s. 
Uncle Bill: ** Who is that feller, anyway? 
A pigeon breeder ?’’—Puck. 


.. Young Bride: ‘‘\ didn’t accept Tom 
the first time he proposed.”” Miss Ryval 
(slightly envious): ‘‘I know you didn’t.” 
Young Bride; ‘‘ How do you know ?” Miss 
Ryval; ** You weren’t there.”— 7it-Bits. 


..What strange things one meets 
when one hasn’t a gun. If you have left 
your knife in your other pants the maga- 
zine poem you think you want to read is 
between two uncut leaves. — Rochester 
Herald. 


....‘‘Why were you discharged from 
your last place ?”’ asked the merchant of 
the applicant for a situation. ‘‘I was 
discharged for good behavior, sir.” 
‘*Wasn’t that a singular reason for dis- 
charge?’ ‘‘ Well, you see, good behav- 
ior took nine months off my sentence.” — 
Life. 


...In Good Working Order.—The poli- 
tician grew enthusiastic. ‘*‘ Yes, sir,’’ 
he said; ‘‘ all dissatisfaction has vanished 
in our county and the party is united to 
aman.” ‘‘Who’sthe man?’ In truth, 
altho the companion of the politician was 
young, it was evident that it wouldn’t do 
to pick him up as a man with no worldly 
knowledge.—Chicago Post. 


... Difficult Retrospection. — ‘‘ My 
friends,’ exclaimed the eloquent minis- 
ter, ‘‘ were the average man to turn and 
look himself squarely in the eyes, and ask 
himself what he really needed most, what 
would be the first reply suggested to his 
mind?’ ‘‘Arubber neck!’’ shouted the 
precocious urchin in the rear of the room; 
and, in the confusion which followed, the 
good man lost his place in his manuscript 
and began over again.— Puck. 


..»-Concerning Alaska as a place of 
residence, it is undisputed tradition up 
there that a few years since an army 
mule was purchased by a man from Ju- 
neau and shipped home. The day after 
his arrival the mule deliberately walked 
out into tide-water, put his nose under 
and gave up the ghost. No papers were 
found on his person accounting for the 
rash act, and it is supposed that the mule 
preferred death by drowning rather than 
life in Alaska. —CHARLES L. MEAD, in The 
Iron Age. 
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Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, tocon- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. 

Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the four best puzzles re- 
ceived during September the following 
prizes are offered: 

First. Prize.—‘‘ Seventeenth Century 
Studies,’ by Edmund Gosse. 

SEconD PrizE.— Lad’s Love,’ by S. R. 
Crockett. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘ The 
Yenry Seton Merriman. 

FourtH Prize.—‘‘What They Say in New 
England,” by Clifton Johnson. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., 


Grey Lady,” by 





For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles, we will send ‘‘ Upon the Tree- 
tops,” a charming bird-book by Olive 
Thorne Miller. 


A LETTER PUZZLE. 


ee 

21 28 17 29 
12.4% 2 6© 8 
20, 6 9%. 14; 22 
6. 3°. 9%. 33.9 
ee ae Fe 


0 ee Se SO 

Reading across: 1, To visit with a curse; 2, 
the ordinary language of men, in speaking 
or writing; 3. space of time; 4, to turn aside; 
5, exsiccated; : a sonor a daughter; 7,a 
lake. 

When rightly ahaa. the letters from 1 
to 30 will spell what Samuel Willoughby 
Duffield calls the birds. ** FLICKER.”’ 


CHARADE. - 


The title of a state we meet 

As represented by complete. 

Four syllables the word contains— 

Take two away, and part remains. 

This part a tint is found tobe, 

Two syllables it has, you see. 

The /ast two syllables has, too,— 

Webster defines it as *‘ to do.”’ 
“Cany TEeti.”” 


DIAMOND. 

1, In ribbon; 2, a bad temper, spelled 
backward; 3, a lock of hair; 4, a noted theo- 
logian; 5, an exclamation of disdain; 6, to 
stitch; 7, in ribbon. G. B. Dyer. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of sixty-three letters and 
form a couplet from a famous poem—a 
couplet containing great comfort for weary 
scholars. 

My 38, 20, 43is an animal; my 57, 11, 51 is 
a bond; my 14, 35, 32 isa pronoun; my 41, 50, 
63, 6 is an elevation; my 18, 1, 5 is a number; 
my 58, 25, 54, 3 is to observe closely; my 4°. 
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27, 46, 17, 56is unrelenting; my 47, 15, 60, 23, 
9, 7 is what wise people look out for; my 21, 
30, 42, 4, 34, 62, §2, 13 is hailing; my 39, 22, 
29, 40, 44 is a body politic; my 53, 36, 2, 26 is 
the abbreviation for the State that is called 
the “ Land of Steady Habits”; my 109, 31, 55, 
16 is the abbreviation for a State noted for 
the corn it raises; my 28, 59, 10, 12, 8 is the 
abbreviation for the “ Keystone State”; my 
24, 33, 45 is the abbreviation for one of the 
thirteen original States;.my 49, 61, 37 is the 
abbreviation for the State that contains the 
most marvelous valley in the world. 
Toun S. S. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 2. 


NumericaL Enicma.—‘‘ Doubt not but angling 
will prove to be so pleasant that it will prove to be, 
like virtue, a reward to itself.”,—Izaak Watton. 

P1.—The pleasant angling is to see the fish 

Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
And greedily « devour the treacherous bait. 
“* Much Ado,” Act III, Sc. 1. 

ConNECTED Diamonos. —I. 1, Mockery; 2. parry; 3, 
bit; 4, S.; 5, aha; 6, sense; 7, manatee. II. 1, Yan- 
kees; 2, smash; . Esk; 4, H; 5, ago; 6. plant; 7, em- 
press. Centrals, Krishna and Kashgar. 

CHARADE.— Warsaw. 





The prize offered August roth _ won by 
Frederick A. moery.C- Cleveland, 
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A GRAND WORK 


Helping Tired Mothers and Giving Rosy Cheeks 
to Children. 

Thousands of tired, nervous, worried 
women have found strength, health and 
happiness in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
purifies their blood, strengthens their 
nerves, and gives them good appetites. 
Pale and puny children are given rosy 
cheeks and vigorous appetites by the great 
blood-enriching qualities of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. It is indeed the mother’s friend, 
and it may well have a place in thousands 
of families. Be sure to get Hood’s. 

, . 
Hood’s Pills 2%," 2717 zits.t2 sake 
GROCERIES. 


No Breakfast table complete without my 
43 Blend of Coffee. No Teas please the 
ladies as well as my 41 Blends. ame are 
always uniform in qpalte and flav 

I deliver all —— in this and adjacent cities free. 
Frei megsenes d by railroad and steamer to all ints 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
—s and careful attention. 

Send for 49 list of choice Family Groceries. 


L. J CALLANAN, 


Suce essor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
agit and 143 Vesey St.. New York. 
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: Wright’ S Genuine 
Health Underwear 


Te Te Te Te Ue Ne Te Ue Te Ie 
3 Always Found in ‘ 
| 3 This Style Boxi2~ % 
RPKKK KLE KEELES & 






WRIGHTS 
(gehvlt HEAL, 



















1A light weight underwear—made from 
| Pure Undyed Wool—soft to the flesh. 
} An underwear which will Wear, Wash 
jand will Not Shrink. You get this 
when you purchase the 


i Genuine Wright’s Health Underwear. 


Pebble 7 Pelle deaneaB 


For Sale Everywhere. 
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tee cen 


’ SCHROEDERS, CONFECTIONERS, 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
About Judging Poultry. 


BY STEPHEN G. WILLIAMS. 


Tue varieties of fowls that are recog- 
nized by the American Poultry Associa- 
tion, and that are exhibited more or less 
at county fairs, are too numerous to be 
mentioned in detail. They come under 
different heads, or classes, and of each 
breed there may be three or four varie- 
ties. Inthe American class are: Plym- 


outh Rock, Wyandotte, Java, Dominique. 


and Jersey Blue. In the Asiatic: Brah- 
ma, Cochin and Langshan. In the Med- 
iterranean: Leghorn, Minorca, Andalu- 
sian and Spanish. In the Polish class 
there are eight varieties; in the Ham- 
burg, seven. The French furnish the 
Houdon, Créveceur and La Fieche; the 
English, three varieties of the Dorking. 
Then there are game cocks and bantams 
in many varieties. 

The two principal scientific methods of 
judging poultry are, first, according to 
the rules laid down by the American 
Poultry Association, which forms the sub- 
ject of a technical work on the subject 
(‘The American Standard’’) which 
siiould be in the possession of every one 
who takes a scientific and enlightened in- 
terest in the subject; second, the decimal 
system of judging as laid down by 
Messrs. i. K. Felch and H. S. Babcock 
(authors of an excellent book entitled 
‘* The Philosophy of Judging’’), and pro- 
fessional experts. 

The difference between these two sys- 
tems would not appear to the layman to 
be of great importance; but to those who 
are deeply versed in this subject it isa 
matter of considerable moment, and each 
method has its own quota of sturdy de- 
fenders. The fowl is scored, or judged, 
according to a certain scale. So many 
points indicate perfection in a given 
qualification. In judging of that qualifi- 
catien it is allowed the full number if up 
to the standard, if not it is ‘‘cut,”’ i.¢2., a 
certain number of points are deducted. 
The maximum score, in its entirety, is 
too. According tothe first, or ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Standard”’ method of judging poul- 
try, the matter of symmetry is first con- 
sidered, then the other points, the neces- 
sary percentage being deducted for such 
defects as may be shown in comparison 
with a perfect bird; the technical defini- 
tion of ‘‘symmetry”’ being ‘‘ perfection of 
proportion; harmony of all the parts of a 
fowl, taken as a whole, which must be 
typical of the variety it represents.” 
Those whouphold the second method of 
judging do not include symmetry or pro- 
file in their scale. They consider that 
such a section is too flexible. Under this 
method, too, the decimal system is used 
in ascertaining the score; it consists of 
ten sections, each section having assigned 
toita uniform value of ten points, the 
whole amounting to one hundred points. 

Here are the ten sections, each one 
counting ten points: Weight and condi- 
tion; comb, comb and crest; head, includ- 
ing ear-lobes, wattles and beard; neck; 
back; breast; body, including the fluff; 
wings; tail; legs and feet, including 
thighs, shanks and toes. (The ‘‘ear- 
lobes”’ are the folds of bare skin hang- 
ing below theears. The “‘ beard”’ is the 
bunch of feathers under the throat of 
some breeds of chickens. The ‘‘wattles” 
are the real structures that hang at each 
side of the base of the beak. The “ fluff” 
refers to the soft, downy feathers cover- 
ing the thighs and back. The ‘‘ shank’’ 
is the lower and scaly joint of the leg.) 

The above scale is further subdivided 
into form and color; ¢.g., under the first 
section, *‘ Weight and Condition,’’ five 
points are allowed for weight and five 
points for condition. In the case of the 
other five sections—comb and crest down 
to legs and feet—in each case five points 
are allowed for form and five for color. 
Under form is included length, width, 
size, outline and all that goes into the 
configuration of the fowl; under color, 
the ground color, the markings, and all 
that depends upon the color orcolors that 
are found in the specimen. The advan- 


tage claimed forthe decimal system over 
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the other scales is that it is easy of appli- 
cation. Each section being of equal value 
and each subdivision being one-half of the 
whole section, it is not difficult to remem- 
ber the scale initsentirety. The percent- 
age system being used in making ‘'cuts”’ 
in the score, it is easy to remember that 
ten per cent. of a section is one point and 
ten per cent. of a subdivision of a section 
is half a point. When such figures as 4, 
6, 8, 10 and 12 are used for values of sec- 
tions, and ten per cent. has to be cut, it 
leads to the use of fractions. 

It is also urged that the decimal scale 
is the best method of judging, because it 
applies uniformly to all breeds. In the 
case of the Standard there is a special 
scale for each breed or class; in the case 
of one breed, for instance, six may be al- 
lowed for wattles and ear-lobes, while in 
another class eight points may be given. 
Those who favor the decimal system 


Say that they want to encourage the ’ 


breeding of the best ‘‘all round”’ fowl, 
and claim that other methods of judging 
tend to the development of some single 
section at the expense of all the others. 
‘* When,” they say, ‘‘a very large num- 
ber of points is given to a single feature, 
breeders direct all their efforts to the pro- 
duction of that feature, and succeed, per- 
haps, in its remarkable development at 
the ruination of the fowl asa whole. If 
twenty or twenty-five points were given 
to the face of a white-faced Black Span- 
ish, or to the comb of a Leghorn, or to 
the crest of a Polish, it would not be many 
years before almost all the value a white- 
faced Black Spanish possessed would be 
an enormous facial development, or a 
Leghorn a splendid comb, or a Polish a 
remarkable crest. The other character- 
istics would be lost sight of, the breed be 
ruined for all purposes but to show its 
face, its comb or its’ crest, and the value 
of such fowls would rapidly sink below- 
quotation.” 

Nearly all of the agricultural fairs in 
the country, at which most of the judging 
of poultry is done, are held between the 
middle of August and the first of October. 
When a judge is scoring according to 
points, as already described, it must be 
done when the bird is in full plumage. 
Up to the first of December the birds are 
shedding their feathers, so that at these 
fairs the judging, in this respect at least, 
is by comparison. If it is found that the 
feathers of the bird, so far as he has 
them, are of the property quality and 
kind for his class, he will be passed upon; 
but if he has feathers that do not belong 
to him he will be thrown out. 

A good judge of poultry should, of 
course, study the characteristics of the 
birds as they are shown in real life, and 
keep himself informed as to the techni- 
calities of the art through reading the 
books I have mentioned; indeed, it is ab- 
solutely essential that he should read the 
‘* Standard,” which, as its name implies, 
is the official guide in such matters, at 
least so far as the large annual public ex- 
hibitions of poultry are concerned. It is 
said that first impressions are the best, 
and that the judge who considers too long 
over the merits of an animil is not so apt 
to have a correct opinion of his merits as 
one who (of course having technical 
knowledge of the subject) decides prompt- 
ly. It is needless to say that a man must 
have confidence in his judgment, and it is 
this class of experienced experts who 
judge both quickly and correctly. To 
obtain the proper result all birds must be 
judged in the same light. The expert 
will tell you, ‘‘ There is a vast difference 
in the appearance of a fowl in the dim, 
subdued light of the coop, far from the 
window, and in its appearance when 
brought into the full sunlight. Its excel- 
lences and its defects are alike concealed. 
This is true of all breeds, and especially 
of the particolored fowls.” 

Beginners who are ambitious to become 
poultry judges are advised to commence 
by boldly scoring many breeds rather 
than endeavoring to learn all they can 
about one particular breed. It seems 
that, in making a comparative study of 
types they soon learn to distinguish a 
typical bird of any breed or variety. 
Judges, who act at public exhibitions and 





fairs, are cautioned about being too hasty 
in disqualifying specimens. If a fowl is 
disqualified he is rejeeted out-and-out. 
Every reasonable doubt should. be given 
to the bird, and the fault, unless it is a 
very bad one, considered as a defect, and 
so marked. In the ‘‘ Standard of Perfec- 
tion,’’ the text-book for the professional 
judge to which he must constantly refer, 
full information is given as to each 
breed, male and female, how much they 
should weigh and how each particular 
section of the body should appear; also 
the various points which come under the 
head of disqualification. But this au- 
thority says that 

“under all the disqualifying clauses the 
specimens should have the benefit of any 
doubt. In order to disqualify, the specimen 
must clearly show the presence of at least 
one of the disqualifications enumerated in 
the list of that variety.” 

New Yorr Ciry. 


The Agricultural Products of 
the Yukon. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





STRANGE, almost unbelievable, stories 
of the richness of the gold discoveries in 
the Klondike come to us with every 
steamer; but the man of science discounts 
these with accounts of a most remarkable 
climate and products. In winter the 
thermometer registers a degree of cold 
that we shudder at; in the short arctic 
summer the scorching sun bursts spirit 
thermometers graduated up to 120 de- 
grees. Enormous blocksof solid ice pro- 
duce herbs and shrubs, their surface 
being coated with a layer of rich soil. 
The frosts begin early in the fall, and to 
make up for the shortness of the growing 
period the plants and vegetation thrive 
with the most wonderful, vigor assuming 
almost tropical luxuriance. Berries blos- 
som and ripen in two months after the 
first leaves appear. The snow is often 
coated in the spring with leaves and buds 
that push up from below. To-day the 
landscape may be wrapped in a winding- 
sheet of snow; to-morrow it will be 
clothed with green vegetation. Nature 
knows that her time is short for produc- 
ing fruits and flowers, and evervthing is 
rushed forward ata rate unknown intem- 
perate climates. 

The whole of Alaska, the Klondike re- 
gion included, may be deficient in game, 
cattle, and other substantial foods, but it 
is rich in berries and fruits in summer. 
Cranberries from Alaska have been con- 
sidered desirable delicacies in the San 
Francisco markets for many years; they 
are brought down by the steamers in 
crates and boxes at a season of the year 
when cranberries are not in market on 
the Pacific Coast. They are small, wild 
berries, not much larger than peas; 
but they are deliciously flavored and 
highly prized in their native country. 
The Indians and new settlers eat them 
freely in summer, and make jellies and 
preserves for winter use. Blueberries 
and huckleberries are as abundant ina 
large part of the country as on Long Is- 
land or the mountains of Georgia and 
Carolina. Nearly all of our common 
berries abound—red and black currants, 
wild strawberries, raspberries, gooseber- 
ries, and dewberries, and many others 
that are only indigenous to Alaska, such 
as the roseberries, mossberries, bearber- 
ries andsalmonberries. All of these are 
eaten fresh by the natives, and preserved 
by crushing and drying them. On the 
coast of the mainland and on the islands 
the inevitable oil of arctic regions is util- 
ized even in preparing the berries for 
eating. It is not uncommon to find the 
natives eating greedily a dish of crushed 
strawberries or blueberries, mixed with 
sugar and seal-oil—a combination that is 
sufficient to nauseate most Americans. 

Flowers enliven the landscape in sum- 
mer. Masses of wild roses cluster on 
small shrubs and trail along the ground, 
and every third bush is a berry-bush, 
which produces white and purple flowers, 
and then berries of the richest hues. It 
is said that game is scarce in the great 
El Dorado of Alaska; but this is only 
partly true. Wherever there are berries, 
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wild fruits and vegetables in abundance 
birds and animals will in time find a way 
to gettothem. Nature never wastes her 
products, and the edible fruits and ber- 
ries were intended asfood for some kind 
of animals, human or otherwise. The 
migratory birds, consequently, move 
Alaska-ward in the berry season, and 
those that feed upon the products of 
trees and bushes can be found in fair 
numbers throughout the interior, while 
ducks, geese and swans frequent the wa- 
ters of the coast and great inland rivers. 
The birds do not stay long; they merely 
come to feast on the bounteous supply of 
edible fruits and berries, and then hasten 
southward. 

It isin the winter-time that the game 
is scarce; yet the country contains deer, 
bear, caribou and many ‘smaller animals; 
they are encountered in the woods every 
summer, feeding on therich grasses, wild 
grains, and fruits and berries. But when 
the intense cold sweeps down from the 
glacier-rifted mountains they seem to 
disappear, and the native Indians have 
difficult work to find any fresh meat to 
eat. The animals have either drifted 
southward at the approach of cold 
weather, or they are concealed in some 
snug hiding-place, quietly and serenely 
sleeping the winter away—hibernating 
about two-thirds of their lifetime. 

Alaska is thus not a barren, desolate 
region such as one might be led to sup- 
pose. It has agricultural possibilities 
that may be able to support comfortably 
alarge population when they are prop- 
erly developed. But all the laws of or- 
dinary agriculture are turned upside 
down here. The summer lasts only sev- 
enty to eighty-five days; but this short 
period is equal to 120 days measured by 
the growing capabilities of Ohio or New 
York weather. The sun shines through- 
out thetwenty-four hours, and the plants 
continue to grow, never resting at night, 
and hurrying on toward maturity with a 
feverish haste that soon exhausts their 
vitality. Many of our common vegetables 
and grains produce goodcrops in Alaska; 
but Nature succeeds only in ripening the 
fruits. Before the seeds can be matured 
the early frost comes and kills them; 
hence they are not self-perpetuating. 
Lettuce, for instance, can be raised in 
excellent condition on the upper Yukon, 
but the seeds will not ripen, and new im- 
portations must be brought from the 
States for the following season’s planting. 
Cabbages thrive mightily in the same re- 
gion, producing enormous leaves and 


stalks; but, alas! for cabbage-loving 
miners and settlers, they never form 
heads. 


On the other hand, turnips are just 
suited to the short, vigorous Alaskan 
season. The Russian turnips are the 
best, and they average five to six pounds 
in weight. Radishes follow the lead of 
turnips and flourish along the coast and 
on the upper Yukon; but potatoes are 
about as indifferent to the soil and cli- 
mate as Florida oranges are to our 
Northern States. The tubers of the po- 
tato vines attain such a small size that it 
takes many to make a meal. There are 
wild peas growing on the Aleutian Is- 
lands, and these transplanted inland ap- 
pear to do well. They are edible, but 
not very tempting. On the other hand, 
it is thought that this is a fair indication 
that our ordinary cultivated peas will 
thrive there—Marrowfat, Little Gem or 
Champion of England. 

The wild grasses and cereals flourish, 
with but few exceptions, throughout this 
land of long winters and short summers. 
Throughout the Yukon Valley, where the 
soil is rich and fertile, a great variety of 
grasses grow and cover the land with 
heavy mattings of vegetation. They 
constitute not only the coarse varieties, 
but many of the finest grazing grasses, 
such as the blue joint, which reaches a 
hight of four or five feet, and the blue 
grasses. No better forage for cattle 
could be desired than what is furnished 
by these grasses in the Yukon Valley and 
along the coast. So far as food is con- 
cerned cattle could live and grow fat in 
the valleys—pigs, cattle, sheep and 


goats, Fine natural grazing lands stretch 
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out for hundreds of miles in many por- 
tions of the islands and on the mainland. 
Of course in the cold winter season the 
pasture is dead and buried under tons of 
frozen snow, and no cattle could dig it 
from its icy bed. Thus the country, 
abounding in all the materials for sup- 
porting human and animal life, is unable 
to give life to any of our domesticated 
cattle without the help of man. 

It is here that the Department of Agri- 
culture steps in and makes an effort to 
change or, at least, modify this state of 
affairs. The Department has had the 
plan in view for some time of establish- 
ing an agricultural experiment station 
somewhere in Alaska. From data al- 
ready collected from settlers and scien- 
tists the conclusion is drawn that the 
country has wonderful agricultural pos- 
sibilities that simply need developing to 
transform the nature of the country. 
Under proper treatment the land should 
support a large population, and instead 
of every settler importing food from the 
States, products of the land should be 
exported. Rye and barley have been 
successfully raised, and oats and wheat 
ripen to perfection; but corn is too ten- 
der. 

With proper protection in winter, cat- 
tle, horses, sheep, poultry, pigs and 
goats could be made todo well in almost 
any part of the country where the low- 
lands supply great natural grazing pas- 
tures. The gold-fields will undoubtedly 
draw thousands of settlers to the new 
region, and the agricultural development 
of the land will help to establish them 
permanently in their new quarters. The 
summer climate is delightful, and the 
winter is not to be so much dreaded un- 
der proper civilized conditions. The 
atmospheric changes are not nearly so 
great as in New York, and the vicissi- 
tudes of animal life are, after all, not so 
appalling. 


New York Ciry. 


Nebraska Restored. 


ESQ. 





BY T. W. BLACKBURN, 


NEBRASKA has just harvested 40,000,- 
ooo bushels of rare wheat. Her corn 
crop is estimated at 360,000,000 bushels. 
Everything that grows on our fertile soil 
has been prolific in the extreme. Sugar- 
beets and chicory, the special crops, have 
almost been forgotten in the immense re- 
sults achieved by the cereals. The rains 
have fallen in season, and irrigation bonds 
are at a decided discount. The ranges 
were never before so rich with grasses, 
and bay in the meadow has been phe- 
nomenally heavy. Everything is coming 
our way, to use the breezy Western 
phrase exptfessing commercial prosper- 
ity; and our farmers are not simply in- 
dependent, they are opulent. Hundreds 
of farms have this year yielded more in 
exchangeable products than would pay 
forthe lands. It is no exaggeration to 
say that Nebraska’s wheat crop alone is 
sufficient to pay off every farm mortgage 
in the State, and the other crops and stock 
ready to be marketed are fully equal to 
the payment of the entire indebtedness 
of all the people, including municipal 
bonds and the annual taxes. 

Nebraska astonishes herself every few 
years by lifting her people out of debt 
with a single year’s crop yield. Under 
normal conditions the State is exception- 
ally fertile and extravagantly productive, 
and normal conditions are merely 
seasonable weather with seasonable 
moisture. The year just passed has 
restored the reputation which crop 
failures and low prices had sadly im- 
paired. The Eastern loan company, 
which registered a solemn pledge never 
again to risk money on Nebraska mort- 
gages, finds its securities and its fore- 
closed tracts of land lifted in a single 
season, from doubt and uncertainty 
to the gilt-edge class always in demand 
by investors. 

The era of poverty and the period of 
liquidation produced Populism. The 
cause of distress is no more; but thechild 
of distress has grown to maturity, and 
the wail which announced its entry into 
existence has not ceased vibrating. The 
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railroads cannot supply cars enough to 
haul away the produce, and the banks 
are sadly put to for furlds to meet the 
demands of exchange; but the peripatetic 
calamity howler has not ceased from 
troubling tho the ‘‘common people”’ are 
at rest. The gold standard and the rob- 
ber tariff are yet the best of bogy-men, 
and the surprise of the returning, present 
prosperity has not yet discouraged the 
demagog or torn away the hideous 
mask of repudiation. Even the level- 
headed Populist Governor of the State 
hurls anathemas at ‘‘the conditions 
which have ground out the life of the 
agricuituralist,” and stock sentiments, 
which facts have discounted and fruition 
has made ridiculous, are read into party 
platforms and speeches of Populist poli- 
ticians. 

But the end is near. Nothing is so 
discouraging to the modern political 
theorist with a cheap dollar, as the facts 
which the past nine months have devel- 
oped, and the immediate present has 
brought into being. By the opening of 
spring, nature and common sense will be 
on speaking terms, and happiness and 
commerce will be in their ‘‘ honeymoon.”’ 
When these conditions prevail, native 
honesty and native intelligence willagain 
assert themselves. The State will be 
redeemed, and money will no longer hide 
its head for fear of communism and con- 
fiscation. Nebraska is all right—rightin 
head, in heart and in pocket; and timor- 
ous investors will recover courage, and 
seek again the securities which misfor- 
tune pronounced unsafe. 

Omana, Ngs. 


Personals. 





For the second successive year the 
woman’s golf championship of the United 
States has cometo Miss Beatrice Hoyt, of 
the Shinnecock links. Her victory in the 
recent tournament at Manchester, Mass., 
was as decisive as that at Morristown 
last year; and the experts are now con- 
vinced that she is not only the best wom- 
an player inthe United States but is in 
a class distinctly by herself. Some even 
gosofar as to say that the seventeen- 
year-old champion is the equal of the 
best Englishwomen, whose skill is so 
wellknown. Miss Hoyt uses the style 
of play of the professional, and she can 
beat easily most of her male competitors. 


...-The newly appointed Minister to 
Russia, Ethan Allen Hitchcock, is a great- 
grandson of the famous Col. Ethan Allen 
who demanded the surrender of Fort Ti- 
conderoga ‘‘in the name of the great Je- 
hovah and the Continental Congress.’’ 
Mr. Hitchcock is now fifty-four years old. 
He received his education at Yale, and 
has traveled extensively in China and the 
far East. Tho brought up in Tennessee 
he moved to St. Louis, Mo., in 1874, where 
he has since been actively engaged in 
business. At the time of his appointment 
he was president of several large manu- 
facturing and railway corporations, and 
the experience gained from these busi- 
ness concerns, and his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the East, are expected to be of 
immense value to him in his new field 
of action. 


..- The Rev. George Deshon has just 
been elected Superior-General of the Mis- 
sionary Society of St. Paul, popularly 
known as the Paulist Fathers. Father 
Deshon has had a varied career. He 
was born in New London, Conn., about 
seventy-five years ago, and is of Hugue- 
not stock. He wentto West Point in his 
youth, where he entered the same class 
with General Grant. In our Grant Num- 
ber he wrote an interesting article on his 
recollections of Grant, which, he said, 
Were among the happiest of his life. 
After graduation at the Military Acad- 
emy, Father Deshon was retained for 
five years as a professor, until he entered 
the novitiate of the Redemptorist Fa- 
thers. In 1885 he was ordained a priest, 
and immediately began his missionary 
labors. He remained in this work until 
the order of the Paulist Fathers was 
founded, This he joined, and has been 





with it ever since. Thoan able preacher 
and theologian, he is a man of affairs, 
and to him is due the large church at 
Fifty-ninth Street, which was erected 
under his superintendence. Father Desh- 
on is the last surviving founder of the 
community of Paulist Fathers. 


..-Now that Seth Low has accepted 
the nomination of the Citizens Union for 
Mayor of Greater New York, the papers 


will be full of his political and intellectu-_ 
al achievements for days to come. It | 


may be interesting, however, to note that 
the President of Columbia College was 
chiefly known in his school-days as a 
talented amateur actor. He was thena 
rosy-cheeked, fat and good-natured 
youth, and a general favorite among his 
comrades at the Brooklyn Polytechnic. 
When the schoolboys gave public exhibi- 
tions atthe Academy of Music at the 
close of the school year, young Low was 
always at the head and front; and before 
he left the Polytechnic to pursue the 
higher branches of knowledge he had be- 
come famed not only in school but in 
Brooklyn society circles as an actor of no 
mediocre ability. His favorite play was 
the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.”’ 


.-It was only last week that we pub- 
lished a review of ‘‘ Enfranchisement 
and Citizenship,” by Edward L. Pierce, 
the famous Boston lawyer, soldier, phi- 
lanthropist and writer. The news has 
just come of his death in Paris. He was 
born in 1829, and graduated in his twen- 
tieth year at Brown University. In col- 
lege he wrote several articles which at- 
tracted the widest attention, one was in 
favor of the Executive veto and another 
was on secret suffrage. In 1852 he went 
into the law office of Solomon P. Chase, 
of Cincinnati, and when Mr. Chase was 
in Washington he was his private secre- 
tary. Mr. Pierce returned to Boston in 
1857 and engaged himself in writing a 
book on ‘‘American Raiiroad Law,” 
which in its second edition is the author- 
ity on the subject. When the War broke 
out he enlisted in the Third Massachu- 
setts Regiment,and it is said was the 
first to suggest to General Butler the pos- 
sibility of arming the Negroes; and his 
article on ‘‘The_Contrabands at Fort 
Monroe,” was published in Zhe Atlantic. 
of November, 1861, fully two years be- 
fore Colonel Shaw led the first Negro 
regiment to the front. From 1870to 1880 
Mr. Pierce held many offices in Federal. 
State and city service; but his great 
work during that time was the ‘‘ Memoirs 
and Letters of Charles Sumner.’’ This 
book is perhaps the most famous that he 
has written. While connected with the 
Massachusetts State Board of Charities 
he made several journeys to Europe and 
carefully studied the principles of for- 
eign prisons, asylums and reformatories 
President Hayes offered him, in 1878, 
the appointment of Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States; but he declined to 
accept the honor. He was frequently 
delegate to the National Republican Con- 
ventions and was nominated for Congress 
by the Republicans in 1890, but was 
defeated by John F. Andrews. 





The Index to lamps a1 and the 
chimneys ‘for them will save 
you money and trouble. 

We want you to have it. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


D NOISES CURED. 
DE APRS: 2. 1i20 norses con 


Bend toF, Hiscox Co., 858 B’way, N. Xs oc Book nad Provts 
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Restores Natural Color 


“My hair be; turning gray and 
= out. I tried many eee 
obtained no satisfaction until f 
cane Ayer’s Hair Vigor. One be bot tle 
restored my hair to Ly natural color 

fullness.” — 


and ERZMANN 
359 East 68th st., New "York City. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell 
“vt. . 








Stop that Cough 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAT1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem- 
edy” has been said over and over again. 

Every “family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 

For Sale by all Druggists, 

25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
nm BALSAM. AK 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 








A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) ro cents. 
Yne month.......... $ 25 | Six months.......... $1 so 
S | Ome YEaF..cccccccces 


CLUB RATES. 


l wo years to one subscriber 

One year each to two subscribers 
Three years to one subscriber..... 
Three subscribers one year each....... a 
Four years to one subscriber...........+++.0+++ 
Four subscribers one year each........--2++s0 
Five years to one subscriber..........++++++++ 
Five subscribers one year each.......+-+-seeee- 





In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00-each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a vearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our C/uéding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for $1.00. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 
in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 
NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue 
CHICAGO: 

Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Compan pany, 
Pps at or Avenue, 





Smith & McDonough, 3 301 Main St, 
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Royal makes the jood pure, : 
wholesome and deticious. 








RCWAL BAKING PCWDER CO., REW YORK. 











SLEINW. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


tent Grand 
for cash or 


Cali and inspect the newl Nee eget 


Pianos in Ugtiets — 
on instalments assortment i nearly 
STRINWAY Grand, oa, Upright and Square $ 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
aoe, Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St, 
NEW YORK. 


new 



















Safe Coasting 

is not a certainty 
on any bicycle, but the Ase 
nearest to it is coasting 
ona Columbia. The 5% 
Nickel Steel Tubing, 
used only in Columbias, 
is the strongest material 
known in bicycle con- 
struction, 


1897 Columbia Bicycles 
Standard of the World. $75 teat othe 


There should be no question in 
your mind what wheel to buy. 


1897 Hartfords et eee. $50 
Hartford Pattern 2, Women’s 45 
Hartford Pattern |, Men’s . 40 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn, 


If Columbias are not properly represented in 
your vicinity, let us know. 


















SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


mm By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With: its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent meu. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once. 
RocHEsTER RaviATOR COMPANY, 
98 Furnace 8t., ROCHESTER, MN. V. 


tee 
yer er 








You can tell a Lithia Water by tasting it. 


BOW DEN 
LITHIA 
WATER 


(From Lithia Springs, Ga.) 
DR. J. W. MACDONALD, 
_ Professor of Surgery, Hamline University, Minn., 
writes : 
I cannot speak too highly of 
BOWDEN LITHIA WATER as a 
remedy in CHRONIC RHEUMA- 
TISM AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
A postal brings our pamphlet. ; 
BOWDEN LITHIA SPRINGS CO., 
131 West 42d Street, near Broadway, N.Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Ppl be penny wise and 
pound foolish by buying 





some) me the «‘just-as-good mixtures,” «so 
ATLANEIO called White Lead,” or other 
omens ~-1a | Substitutes for Pure White Lead. 

morse In painting, the cost of labor 
oe so far exceeds the cost of mate- 
men rial that the best only should be 
ngiad stu. j used. The dest is Pure White 
SOUrRERE Lead (see list of brands which are 
= genuine) and Pure Linseed Oil. 

me SPREE Species 
— tn Sows da 


National Lead ©Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


ASSESSMENT LIFE INSURANCE 


The Average Age and the Average Cost will Increase 














The advocates of assessment insurance insist that they can keep the as- 
sessments from increasing by keeping the average age of members fromin 
creasing by the admission of new and young members. This is so transparent 
an error as scarcely to merit notice; but one example will show the impossibility 
of preventing the increase of the average age. Take a society with 8182 
members, whose average age is 35.* The total years of age is 818+235— 
286,370 years. The deaths for ten years (according to the mortality table) 
will be as follows: Ist year, 73; 2d, 74; 3d, 74; 4th, 75; 5th, 76; 6th, 77; 7th, 
77; 8th, 78; 9th, 80; roth, 81; total, 765. 


At theend of tenth year they have 7417 members, age 45— 


7417+45—= 


: : 333,765 years 
Add 765 new niente atage Sime P 


4 26,775 years 
And you have 8182 members, 360,540 years 
whose age is 440 years, an increase of So years. If you add 765 members at 
age 20, the average age is 42% years, an increase of 7% years. 


The average age will increase; the young and healthy w#// drop 
when they begin to see what they are paying for the old members who are dying. 
It is impossible to keep the average age at 35. The co-operative men assert 
that insurance with them cannot cost more than $8 to $12 per 1,000. To show 
the falsity of this, take a society with 10,000 members, aged 35, insured for 
$1000 each. Here is a liability of $10,000,000! The expectation of life at 35 is 
31m years, say 32 years. This $10,000,000 must, therefore, be paid in 32 
years. 10,000 members, paying as much as $12 a year for 32 years, will pay only 
$3,840,000, or $6,160,000 less than the liability. Now if the members cannot 
be required to pay more than $12 per annum, how is the deficit of $6,160,000 to 
to be made up? If they pay only $12 a year, how Jong will it require to pay the 
$10,000,000? Answer: 83 years. This would require that they attain the aver- 
age age 118 years! or 51 years over the expectation, according to the table of 
mortality. 


Actual Net Cost of Insurance 


While the NET Cost of $1,000 insurance, at age 35, is only $9, the cost 
steadily increases to $11 at age 45, $18 at age 55, $40 at age 65, $62 at age 70. 
$145 at age 80, $445 at age go, and $1,000 at age 95. These facts illustrate, 
among other things, the greater advantages of an AVERAGE or LEVEL premium, 
which is never EXCESSIVE, and which prevents the policy-holder from being 
FORCED to abandon his insurance, owing to the increasing ‘‘ Natural Premium,” 
without any return for past payments when overtaken by old age, as, at any rate, 
policies on the assessment plan have no value for surrender. By the ‘ Level 
premium’”’ plan, owing to increasing dividends, the tendency is to become LESS 
costly with advancing age and inability to pay, whereas, under the ‘* Assess- 
ment’”’ plan, the cost inoreases in proportion as the ability to pay diminishes. 

Note.—The American Experience Table of Mortality begins with 100,000 persons, at age 10, At age 


35 there are 81,822 living. The first year after 732 will die, and the secohd year, 737 will die, and so on, 
the above figures being based upon these facts and the gradually increasing death-rate from year to year. 


Kitehen Furnishing. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 








HOWARD WATCHES 


Absolutely the highest grade watches made in this 
country. 











For full information address 
1HE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOUK CO. 


382 Washington S 
” tt Maiden ba oe. New Iz... allan: 














COATES’ CLIPPERS | COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
Mothers %¢, thes wpe te CUTLERY, . 
Neca weee ae. EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 
= bony" Price of il 


We Tae thoes ina ‘great ew +4 
styles and at various prices 
illustrated catalogue free for the 


LEWIS & CONGER, 








TEASE =) FA 








September 16, 1897 


GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast 





Pure, 
Deliciuus, 
Nutritious. 


TndeMet CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark; 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 











ices, etc. 
remium 


with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, 3) 
Great reductioa in prices. Seni for New 
and price list, etc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 289 . 








Pride of the West 


For 
| sale by Leading Retailers and Men's Furnishers. | 


| Muslin—'‘ as fine as linen, as soft as silk."’ 














: 
SUMMER’S HEAT COOLED [3,3eis¢- 
ans. Cost of operatin :, scents for 50 hours. 


tric Fa 

fEecructions for use easily followed. No danger from 
electric shocks, no 
matter. how care 


lessly handled. Mo- 









$5.50 outfit will completely cool und ventilate desk. 
$11.00 will coo! office or small room nicely, 
15.50 will ventilate a good-sized room perfectly. 
00 cool large room or store to perfection. 
Send cash with order or stamp for catalogue to 


MEDICAL ELECTRIC CO., 


132 NASSAU STREET, ; 
607 Vanderbilt fuilding, N. Y- 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 





WABASH RAILROAD. 


Through See ing-car service from NEW YORK. 
srw Ago and 8ST. LOCIS, 


St. Louis and Kansas City, Palace Sleeping Cars and 
clining-Chair Cars (Seats Free) are run in all through 
trains. For information in reg oe to rates, reservation 
of sleeping g berths, etec., appi 
H. B. M eCLELLAN, ' 
387 Broad 


Gen’ ‘ Pon. & ‘THeket Agt. 
LOUIS. 


J.RAMS 
Vice-Pres. & Gen’ 1 Mer. sT 


SARATOGA’S GREAT FETE DAY 
The Day You Should Visit Saratoga. 
Fourth Annual Floral Parade, Battle of the Flow- 


ers and Ball of the Saratoga Floral 
Association, Sept. 7th, 1897. 


Magnificent Spectacle Unequaled in the World. Bicycles 
Carriages and Floats Beautifully Decorated with Flowers. 


Unparalleled Spectacular Fantasie at Floral Ball 


HALF RATES on all Railroad Tickets 
Good for FIVE DAYS. 











‘a ete a 
ongee Clipoer your order. 130 and 132 West 42d St., 
U first-class barbers uae these NEW YORK. 





For further particulars address the Association. 





Our Sparkling Table Water has no equal. 
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